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The Red Cedar Shingle 


[By H. P. Wyckoff, Secretary Red Cedar Shingle Branch West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. ] 


I have jotted down a few suggestions to assist 
me in coming to a logical definite conclusion, and 
to show you how far I got with this proposition 
and what conclusions I came to I am going to 
give just a very few of these notes and let you 
judge for yourselves about where I stand. 

First I looked in Webster and found that he 
says: ‘‘Wood sawed or split thin, used instead 
of slates or tiles, for covering homes. Cover or 
roof with shingles.’’ The patent roofing compa- 
nies say they are ‘‘a fire menace.’’ The editor of 
Construction, a magazine put out primarily by the 
patent roofing interests, put in a statement some- 
thing like this: ‘‘Can we not, therefore, put what 
timber we have to much better use than to saw it 
into kindling wood size and arrange it for burn- 
ing on the tops of our houses? This is practically 
what wooden shingles amount to.’’ The city 
council of Milwaukee says: ‘‘When a new build- 
ing code was proposed in 1913 to eliminate shin- 
gles from the city limits the proposed ordinance 
demanded that the citizens of Milwaukee spend 
at least $300,000 to save $6,816.81 in property 
losses.’’ This is based on 8 percent of the wooden 
buildings constructed at that time being an entire 
loss, which .is a very liberal figure. J. H. Heyl, 
of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., says in a recent letter 
to the Iowa Lumber & Timber Company (Ltd.): 

I have just been visiting with a friend of 
mine, Colonel Crump, of Bowling Green, Ky. 

The colonel is an old Virginian who has just 

returned from a trip to his old State by car- 

riage, spending five or six weeks on the trip. 

While reminiscing to me today I got the fol- 

lowing fact, which will interest you: He 

stated that one of the places he saw was the 
old Grayson homestead near Stevensburg, Va., 

Culpéper County. This house was built in 

1735 of frame and roofed with red cedar shin- 

gles by the Rev. Mr. Thompson, an Episcopal 

minister, who married the widow of Governor 

Spottswood. He stated that this house was 

in good preservation still, had never been 

reshingled even, for he had examined the 
roof thoroughly and found that the shingles 
had been put on with wooden pins. He has 
promised to write his brother, who lives not 
far from this place, to get me a photograph. 

This will make a good ad for all of us. 

One further reference. The old-time Indian, in 
his own language, says ‘‘it is nature’s own cov- 
ering.’? 

Taking statistics, statistics say that in the year 
1876, before this socalled fireproof material was 
even thought of, the property loss per capita 
was $1.42 for the entire United States. In 1914, 
when the socalled fireproof material was reaching 
the present stages of ‘‘perfection,’’ the property 
loss per capital was $2.24, with a steady increase 

each year as the socalled fireproof material in- 
creased in use. 

These statements varied so they were absolutely 
contradictory, and there was only one thing left 





* Address delivered before the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’ s Association at Portland, Ore., Feb- 
Tuary 24, 1916 


for me to do. These statements, probably, are 
more or less biased, so I went to old Father Timé 
—I went to an authentic source of information, 
one on which we can rely, who had no ax to grind. 
This old sage looked at his hour glass and told me 
something like this: ‘‘My boy, red cedar shingle 
roof is a youth at 40.’’ I don’t think even the 
most skeptical can contradict that statement. 
There is no bias in it—it is true. That being the 
fact, what is the reason for there being five cars 
of patent roofing sold over the country today to 
one car of shingles? That is a fact. We all know 
there are reasons for it, and we all have a pretty 
good idea what some of the reasons are. 

A good many of us are in a position to correct 
some of these faults. Now the question is this: 
who is going to correct them? That was very well 
put by Adolph Pfund, in a letter he got out as 


. secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Association, about two months ago. He answered 
this question in brief when he wrote to his mem- 
bers under the heading ‘‘Whose Fight Is It?’’ 
This letter of Mr. Pfund’s contains some excel- 
lent statistics regarding the truth on the codpera- 
tive cost of roofing, and also true facts regarding 
the socalled fire risk of shingles. In the past it 
has been very much as Mr. Pfund has said; the 
logger, although he was anxious to see the shin- 
gles sold and properly merchandized, was hesitant 
about doing his share. The manufacturer felt 
very much the same way. The retailer pushed 
shingles to a certain extent, but he also was hesi- 
tant about putting his shoulder to the wheel. 

You will be interested in knowing, if you are 
not already aware of the fact, that the manufac- 
turers, or at least a certain number of the -manu- 
facturers, have organized and are going to shoul- 
der a great big piece of this responsibility. In 
fact, we have started a work that is going to 
reorganize the shingle business. It took a pretty 
hard jolt for some of the manufacturers to see 
the necessity of this. 

I say the manufacturers have shouldered a part 
of this burden, a very good percentage at the 
present time. We have sized up the situation. 
The retailers have called for a staple grade of 
shingles. They say it is a poor grade of shingles 
they are getting, all short ends that are a detri- 
ment to the shingle industry. They want staple 
prices and something they can recommend to the 
consumer and know it will last, something they 
know is good. - 

The first thing we have undertaken is to sta- 
pleize the grades. That involves new grading 
rules. The new rules have been taken up with 
the retailers over the country. We have had their 
suggestions, all of the suggestions we could get, 
and they have been incorporated as far as er 
ticable in the grading. 

The next thing is an inspection bureau, and we 
have organized an inspection bureau to take care 
of these shingles made to superior grade. 

The next thing was to consider a market for the 
shingles up to grade. After we know they are up 
to grade certain manufacturers are going to en- 
dorse the shingles, going to stand behind them 
with their own names and their own marks—trade- 


mark on every bunch of shingles, that goes out 
under these new grades. 

The next thing is retail help. We are going to 
get behind the retailer and sell goods for him, 
create a larger, better and more staple market for 
his shingles. 

The next thing is consumer advertising. We 
are going to the consumer. We are not going to 
try to push material on him, but we are going to 
him and we are going to show him why he should 
build, and why he should build with shingles. 
We are going to do everything advertising can do 
to create a demand for these staple grades of 
shingles. 

Now I will "go into detail a little bit and show 
you just what has been adopted under the new 
grading rules: 

These rules are very short; they are made short 
purposely so as not to be confusing. As you will 
see, our trademark is ‘‘Rite-Grade.’’ That name 
is incorporated in our grading rules. We do not 
name every grade—do not call them ‘‘clear,’’ 
‘‘nerfect’’ ete.—but have thought ‘best to incor- 
porate the name ‘‘ Rite-Grade.’’ 

18-inch Rite-Grade — Perfects — Random 
widths, but not narrower than 3 inches. When 
dry twenty courses to measure not less than 

834 inches. To be strictly clear and vertical 

grain, and free from sap. 

18-inch Rite-Grade — Selects — Random 

widths, but not narrower than 3 inches, 80 

percent to be clear, remaining 20 percent 

admits defects 12 inches or over from butt. 

To be free from sap. 

16-inch Rite-Grade — Perfects — Random 
widths, but not narrower than 3 inches. When 
dry twenty-five courses to measure not less 
than 9% inches. To be strictly clear and 
vertical grain and free from sap. 

16-inch Rite-Grade — Selects — Random 
widths, but not narrower than 3 inches. When 
dry twenty-five courses to measure not less 
than 9% inches; 80 percent to be clear, re- 
maining 20 percent admits defects 10 inches 
or over from butt. To be free from sap. 

16-inch Rite-Grade—Perfects—6/2 random 
widths, but not narrower than 3 inches. When 
dry twenty-five courses to measure not less 
than 8 inches. To be strictly clear and ver- 
tical grain and free from sap. 

16-inch Rite-Grade—Extra *A*—Random 
widths, but not narrower than 3 inches. When 
dry twenty-five courses to measure not less 
than 8 inches; 80 percent to be clear, remain- 
ing 20 percent admits defects 10 inches or 
over from butt. To be free from sap. 

16-inch Dimensions—Rite-Grade—5 inches 

wide. Made under specification for above 16- 

inch grades, but must be strictly clear. 

Absolutely no sap in any of them; honest shin- 
gles that will stay on any man’s roof if properly 
put on. 

Now, I say we are going to stapleize grades by 
inspection bureaus; and, the next thing, we are - 
going to the retail dealer and show to him what 
we are doing and have his codperation. Here is 
a broadside we are mailing out to the retail 

(Concluded on Page 51.) 
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It’s In Construction 


That Weed Doors Excel 


It has always been our aim to give our customers the very latest in 
durable door construction—to give them a door without a fault. 


We no longer rely on the old-style dowel pin with its unevenly dis- 
tributed glue, for we’ve incorporated in our doors the 


Weed Wedge Dowel 


( Evans’ Patent 





the only dowel in the world today that makes separation of joints impossible. Once this 
little dowel is driven into place it’s there to stay and that’s the reason lumber dealers are 
anxious to get the exclusive agency in their city. Better investigate Weed Quality Doors 
and then get your jobber on the wire for the agency in your city. 





Patent 

Wedge 

Sold by the leading jobbers in the United States and Canada. If your jobber does not handle them Dowel 
write direct for full information, list of jobbers and sample Wedge Dowel. 


Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


Weed, California 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, General Representative 
Crocker Building. R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. . 















There is a Difference— 


BETWEEN “JUST LUMBER” AND 


FIR LUMBER 


Accurately Cut—Skilfully Graded 
Thoroughly Dried—Intelligently Loaded 
Promptly Shipped 


THAT DIFFERENCE IS THE PERSONAL EQUATION 


As Character is the Foundation of all Credits, so Dependability is the Basis of all Satisfaction. 











Our Organization is the Exponent of 


SATISFACTORY LUMBER SERVICE to tae RETAIL LUMBER TRADE 





Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company 


THE MILLS OF SERVICE 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON. 


If you do not receive your copy of THE FIR CHIP, write for it. It will interest you. 
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Short Lengths to Be a Standard Prod- 
uct of Southeastern Mills 


The determination of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association to manufacture odd as well as even lengths 
in flooring, ceiling and siding is an innovation the 
result of which may well be watched with interest by 
the manufacturing, distributing and consuming trade 
everywhere. Small as this matter may appear to be 
in individual instances, President W. Frazier Jones, of 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, states that 
in his opinion the standardizing of odd lengths in 
flooring, ceiling and siding will mean a saving of one 
million dollars a year to his association. 

At a district meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association held at Valdosta, Ga., last week, the 
manufacturers present determined unanimously to 
begin at once the manufacture of odd lengths in floor- 
ing, ceiling and siding, and to ship them as standard, 
as well as even lengths, with the proviso, however, 
that in the event of the customer’s refusal to accept 
such odd lengths he may charge back to the shipper 
the difference in freight, which would in each instance 
amount to a mere trifle. 

This action of an important association isssupposedly 
based upon the theory of conservation. It was stated 
that this will mean the conservation of timber in that 
by reason of trimming, for example, a 12-inch piece 
of flooring, ceiling or siding the manufacturer has for no 
good reason whatever been sending twelve inches of 
usable lumber to the waste burner, having to cut back 
to the next even length. This is said to be an un- 
hecessary loss to the manufacturer and to the country, 
for the reason that a further loss in material is occa- 
Sioned by the consumer in cutting, oftentimes, even 
lengths to odd lengths, to fit the particular require- 
tents of a certain job. 





It is further stated that this will especially cut down 
the heavy loss sustained by the consumer in laying 
odd length flooring, ceiling and siding between win- 
dows and doors. This is said to make unnecessary 
changes in yards or sheds of retailers, as the odd length 
stock can be piled in the bin with the next longest even 
length, where the lengths are kept separately. 

In shipping odd lengths with even lengths in the 
future the members of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association expect to give the wholesalers to under- 
stand that in the event that they are unable, after per- 
sistent effort, to get any certain customer to agree to 
accept the odd length stock it will be satisfactory for 
them to debit the shipper’s account with the difference 
after reducing the odd lengths back to the nearest 
even lengths. 





Forest Products Laboratory Has Its 
Own Organ 


The Log of the Lab is the title of a new and very 
creditable specimen of amateur journalism coming 
from the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., which is hereby formally recognized as a mem- 
ber of the Fourth Estate by the printing of its title 
in italics. Its banner is inscribed ‘‘Howard F. Weiss 
—chief editor—ex officio; Frank J. Hallauer—real 
editor; Robert C. Palmer, George M. Hunt, scrub edi- 
tors.’’? It is printed on thirty-five pages letter size, 
multigraphed—or is it multigraphed? If so the border 
effects, initials, titles and paragraph insets are above 
the average multigraph typography. The cover is 
longleaf pine kraft produced on the experimental pa- 
per machine at Madison—nice paper, but not specially 
suited to halftone work. The sheet has the usual col- 
lege stuff, personal matter (some very personal), quips 
and jests; but also is so full of really informative 
copy regarding departmental activities at the labora- 
tory that one is tempted to look upon it as the masked 
work of a very clever publicity artist and intended 
to talk to the ‘‘lab bunch’’ in tones that the outside 
world will overhear. 

At any rate, the first number is so decidedly good 
that it is hoped the promise of publication ‘‘now and 
then by members of the staff’’ will be frequently and 
as adequately fulfilled by succeeding issues. 





Manufacturers Plan the Exploiting of 
Red Cedar Shingles 


A clear, concise plan for the exploiting of red cedar 
shingles is outlined on the first page and page 51 of this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the address of 
H. P. Wyckoff, of the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, delivered before the members 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association in con- 
vention at Portland, Ore., last week. 

No one who knows anything about lumber products 
doubts the durability of red cedar shingles and the 
economy in their use, as compared with patent roofing, 
yet because of the great amounts spent in advertising by 
the manufacturers of patent roofings the latter have 
sprung into prominence during the last few years, con- 
temporaneously with a notable inc¥ease in the number 
of fires, and within the same time there has been a de- 
crease in the use of shingles. 

The trouble is that the general public has not been 
informed as to these matters. The work of spreading 
this information has been undertaken by the red cedar 
shingle manufacturers and they will start and maintain 
it hand in hand with the retail dealer. Through the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN they are going to tell the lum- 
ber dealer just what they are doing and will secure his 
codperation and assistance. This week they have begun 
a general campaign of advertising in leading magazines 
and other periodicals, including farm papers, that go 
to the every day kind of people—those who build homes. 
They will furnish the dealer with window signs and out- 
door signs and with cuts to use in advertising in his 
local papers. They will also furnish the dealer with 
inquiries that come from consumers, so that he may 
meet mail order competition. 

But back of all this the concerns that contribute the 
sixty thousand dollars that is to be expended as a 
starter in this campaign are going to make ‘‘Rite 
Grade’? shingles, guaranteed to be as specified and pro- 
tected by registered trade mark. In the wording of the 
announcement of purpose, these grades will be ‘‘staple- 
ized’? in price and will be as near right as is possible 
for shingles to be. The dealer can advertise and push 
the Rite Grade shingles and know that there will be no 
‘¢eome back.’’? All of which spells stability in the red 


cedar shingle business and correspondingly an increased 
use of one of the oldest and best roof coverings. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in present- 
ing this news of the development of a campaign for 
the restoration of the market for red cedar shingles. 
This publication has devoted much time and effort to an 
endeavor to arouse in shingle manufacturers throughout 
the country an appreciation of the need for just such 
work. It congratulates the red cedar shingle manufac- 
turers who are identified with the West Coast Lumber- 


‘ men’s Association upon the well laid and comprehensive 


plan they are inaugurating, the success of which seems 
practically to be assured in advance. 

It is a fact, of course, that the powerful influences 
opposing the use of wood are concentrating their attacks 
upon the wood shingle, and with this in mind every lum- 
berman should be willing to lend his moral support at 
least to the defensive campaign of the shingle manu- 
facturers; because if shingles are obliterated some other 
forest product will be the next victim. 
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Consumption of Wood Belittled in a 


Lumber Center 


Recent developments in the water system pipe line 
controversy at Seattle, Wash., show a peculiar situa- 
tion and an inexplicable stand taken by public officials 
and the press of a community that depends so largely 
upon the lumber industry for its existence. 

J. H. Bloedel, president of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, recently made the statement that 
60 cents of each dollar in western Washington is put 
in circulation by the lumber industry. Why then 
should city officials and the press of that city go out 
of their way to do injury to the industry? - 

L. B. Youngs, superintendent of the city’s: water 
system, in a published report of Seattle’s water sys- 
tem a little more than two years ago compared the 
cost of wooden pipe and iron pipe, giving the life of 
the iren pipe at forty-five years and, allowing for 
replacement of wooden pipe during that period, based 
its life at fifteen years. After computing interest on 
the cost of the two he showed that the wooden pipe 
would save the city $1,400,000, or about 33 percent of 
the cost of the iron pipe. This statement also took 
into consideration an exceptionally long life for 
quarter-inch iron pipe. 

Notwithstanding that he made this report the same 
gentleman, when an inquiry came from the mayor of 
a small middle western city that was practically con- 
verted to the use of wooden pipe for its water system, 
wrote the mayor of that city that Seattle’s wooden 
pipe line had not been satisfactory and that for per- 
manent construction he considered iron pipe cheaper 
in the long run. 

The manifestly unfair and unintelligent report of the 
troubles of this water system as recently published in 
the Seattle Times undoubtedly did a material amount 
of damage to the lumber industry. An employee of the 
city water system stated that the purchasing agent 
of a municipal water system that had decided to use 
wooden pipe lines was in Seattle at the time this 
story appeared, for the purpose of purchasing many 
miles of wooden pipe. After reading the story he 
quietly packed his grip and went back to convince his 
people that they wanted nothing to do with wooden 
pipe. 

No explanation for the actions of this newspaper or 
the superintendent of the Seattle water system seems 
available. However, developments show that the lum- 
bermen themselves need much education. They have 
sat back and said nothing. Most of them, with the 
general public, took it for granted that the Times 
story was practically correct. Or if they themselves 
knew better they simply shrugged their shoulders and 
said that that is the kind of a deal one always gets at 
the hand of the press and public officials. Ed R. 
Hogg, of the Atlas Lumber Company, Seattle, sug- 
gests that housecleaning should begin at home and 
that the lumbermen of western Washington should be 
called together and taken over the pipe line by engi- 
neers and shown the outrageous slander that has been 
put upon wood. If the lumbermen were more ‘‘on the 
job’’ they would see that the newspapers were supplied 
with the facts in the case when such matters arise, 
and they could buy space in these papers and tell the 
people the truth whether the news columns would 
or not. 

What could be the motive for statements attributed 
to Superintendent Youngs after the trouble on the 
line? It is hard to see any except to dodge the real 
cause; namely, inexcusable carelessness in his de- 
partment. 





The Country’s Needs Must Be Voiced 
by Its People 


A serious need of the day is a ‘‘speaking out?’ of 
the thoughts that are in the hearts of the country ’s 
people. Away down in the hearts of the working man, 
the business man, the farmer, the laborer and their 
wives is an intense desire that America shall have and 
hold that which properly belongs to her. The far- 
seeing are thinking deeply on grave subjects, among 
them the necessity for preparation for any emergency 
that may arise. These thinkers resent the current ten- 
dency to drift—the waiting for congressional action on 
questions of motives and means of giving the country 
what its people desire—and they should speak out. 

In this desire is involved, as of first importance, the 
preparedness of the youth of the country and their rela- 
tion to problems of grave importance. This does not 
necessarily mean military power—a showing of armed 
strength or a display of chip-bedecked shoulders. On 
the contrary, it means the preserving for America, 
through the powers of peace, of that which is the coun- 
try’s best—the safety and maintenance of institutions 
founded upon the principle that every man is free and 
has a right to the pursuit of happiness if exercised with- 
out infringing upon the rights of his neighbors. 

To this end the ¢onservation of the moral and physical 
health of the country’s youth is essential, and this can 
be assured in large measure by a certain amount of 
military training—the training that teaches self reli- 
ance, quickness of perception, adaptability to emergen- 
cies and to privations, with the accompaniment of a 
trained mind in a trained body and a disposition to obey 
that spells later ability to command. 

Such a training is a vigorous phase of preparedness— 
an urgent need of the day. Another is courage and 
action by American men and women in regard to imme- 
diate vital problems. Business men and thoughtful 
women should take strong measures in presenting to Con- 
gress through their business and social organizations, 
through the public press and otherwise, the views of the 


people and the people’s needs and the consciousness of 
them. They should make these views so plain and so 
emphatic that their legislative representatives will recog- 
nize them and note the importance of prompt and prac- 
tical action in preserving American homes, American 
youth and American institutions. Personal pleasure, 
personal convenience and personal ambition should be 
subordinated to this end. Utter elimination of the 
‘‘pork barrel’’ and the necessity for national defense, 
for industrial preparedness, should be the purpose of 
thinking citizens of both sexes. 

Such a program would involve enlisting the best serv- 
ices of the best engineers, of the best captains of indus- 
try, men skilled in the arts, efficiency men who should 
be called into conference to transfer to American indus- 
try production of goods now supplied by foreign labor 
that should be the product of American working men and 
working women. It should involve encouragement of 
new routes of commerce and widespread distribution of 
consular reports and the strengthening of the con- 
sular service. 

The business men of every hamlet, every town and the 
larger cities should take the leadership in such a move- 
ment, their efforts to be directed to educating the people 
on their needs and privileges and to demanding the 
proper attitude toward these of their congressmen. This 
is a privilege and a duty of such natural leaders, and 
they should speak out. 





Monopolistic Control of Water Power 
a Grave National Menace 


A brief analysis of the Shields and Ferris bills, so 
called, now before the United States Senate, made by 
a competent, well informed authority stigmatizes both 
as not only an attack upon the public’s interests in 
public resources, with probable incaleulably serious 
effect, but a direct menace to the country’s prepared- 
ness in the event of conditions that are not altogether 
improbable. The analysis cited shows that the two 
bills would give into monopolistic control the public 
water powers of the country. 

The Shields bill proposes to give into private control 
the use of water on navigable streams, these develop- 
ing what is estimated to be an amount of water power 
much larger than the power of any kind now in use 
in the United States. The bill is insidious in its pre- 
tense, unwarranted by fact, of enabling the return to 
the people in fifty years of their own property. Quot- 
ing the analyst cited, ‘‘in order to do so under the bill 
the Government would have to pay the unearned incre- 
ment and to take over whole light systems of cities 
and whole manufacturing plants.’? The Shields and 
Ferris bills, passing to the control of unregulated mo- 
nopolies public resources without due compensation, 
are of the character of legislation that was vetoed by, 
Presidents Roosevelt and Taft. 

As the Ferris bill, relating to public lands and for- 
ests, passed the House it was in the main an innocuous 
measure. As reported to the Senate it is said to en- 
courage monopoly by permitting a corporation to take 
into its possession as many water sites as it may 
please, a privilege that might be extended to include 
even the Grand Canyon. In its present form the 
Ferris bill would transfer the care of water power on 
national forests from the experienced and careful For- 
est Service to the Interior Department, with conse- 
quent duplication and needless expense. 

Opponents of the two measures assert that they are 
a direct assault upon the principles of practical con- 
servation. Secretary Houston’s recent report declared 
that eighteen corporations now control more than one- 
half of the total water power used in public service in 
the United States. The power interests belittle con- 
servation as an influence arresting development; yet 
the Houston report states that the best examples of 
rapid development are in the national forests, where 
conservation is best enforced, and that, in effect, 120 
public service corporations own and hold undeveloped 
an amount of water power equal to four-fifths of all 
that has been developed by such interests in the whole 
country. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not available the text 
of either bill, but the information that it has at hand 
shows and the opponents of both bills raise the alarm 
that a prospectively graver menace lies in monopo- 
listie dominion over the country’s water powers, in 
that it would control development of electricity gen- 
erated from such powers, through which alone can be 
manufactured nitrates, the basis of gunpowder. The 
relation of this situation to national defense is obvious. 

Without partisan purpose, a small band of public 
spirited citizens has waged war for ten years and more 
in behalf of conservation of public resources, notably 
of the nation’s water powers. At the national capital 
the power interests are said to be waging a strong 
fight upon the efforts of the conservationists, the lat- 
ter with feeble or no help from any official source, 
the constituents of the former identical with those 
back of the Shields and Ferris bills. The country at 
large and its press should unite in defeating both in 
their present form. 





A LARGE Canadian paper mill concern has had trouble 
keeping the hardwood brush and sprouts from hardwood 
stumps from overrunning its plantations of pine and 
spruce. Goats were turned in to browse upon the plan- 
tations but they ate the planted conifers as well as the 
hardwoods. The company, according to American For- 
estry, is now using a herd of reindeer that confine their 
menu entirely to the hardwoods and do not touch the pine 
and spruce trees. Now you know what to do with your 
reindeer. 


Faulty Building Construction Invites 
Attack by Fire 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has for some time actively 
urged, first, a better system of fire records and analysis 
so classifying fires that the relative records of wooden 
and of other buildings of various classes may be in- 
telligently compared; and, second, better methods of 
construction of wooden buildings wherever possible— 
and with particular reference to the proper fire stopping 
of the interior spaces of wooden walls, partitions, floors, 
roofs, stairs ete. 

Inasmuch as the best opportunities for investigation 
have presented themselves in Chicago much of this work 
has been concentrated in this city. The crying need 
for better fire statistics in Chicago was first urged in 
the columns of this paper and it first pointed out the 
fact that the city had adequate statistical machine equip- 
ment to perform this work in the most approved and 
economical way and in a method that would be adequate 
for complete analysis. As recently was announced, this 
reform has been adequately accomplished and Chicazo 
now has the best system of municipal or public fire sta- 
tistics to be found anywhere in the world. This system 
will be a model for other cities to follow. 

A city ordinance was also discovered requiring the 
proper fire stopping of wooden furring upon brick walls 
at each floor level that apparently always had been a 
dead letter, and this paper’s vigorous attack upon this 
situation stimulated prompt action by the building de- 
partment in putting this ordinance into practical effect. 

It is still possible in this city, as in many others, to 
build interior floors and partitions, the outer walls of 
wooden buildings, and such auxiliary features as stair 
cases, built-in sideboards, built-in bookcases etc., without 
proper closing of communication of interior spaces from 
stair to stair or from room to room. That a proper 
fire stopping ordinance may be secured in Chicago dur- 
ing the present year is very likely. The matter has 
been taken up by two organizations of architects, al- 
though apparently in a somewhat deliberate manner, and 
following the spring aldermanic election and the reorgan- 
ization of council committees there will be a good 
opportunity to press this matter. 

What of other cities? 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN purposes to broaden the 


inquiry in order to find out whether in other com- 
munities of this country wooden buildings are being 
erected with proper regard to adequate fire resistance. 
It is possible at this time to make some observations 
regarding the city of Milwaukee, which is also a very 
suitable commonwealth for attention because of the ex- 
cellent record which that city has made in its fire record 
of wooden buildings. The report of the Committee on 
Statistics and Origin of Fires of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters for 1913 showed 8,755 buildings of 
brick or stone in that city and 65,380 buildings of frame. 
The number of fires in brick and stone buildings was 430 
and in wooden buildings 931. This was approximately one 
fire to each twenty brick -buildings and one fire to each 
seventy-two frame buildings. The report of the same 
committee for 1914 showed 9,175 brick buildings and 
644 fires, or approximately one fire to each fourteen 
buildings, an improved record over the previous year. 
Wooden buildings were given as 67,102 in number and 
there were 1,198 fires in them, or one fire to each fifty- 
six buildings. Apparently fires were more frequent in 
wooden buildings in 1914 than in the previous year, 
although much more frequent in buildings of brick and 
stone than in those of wood. 

A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN called 
at the Milwaukee fire headquarters on Washington’s 
birthday, February 22, and though Chief Clancy was 
not at his desk that holiday one of the office men copied 
the figures of fires from the report that had just been 
mailed to this committee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters for use in its 1915 report. It showed 961 
fires in brick and stone buildings and 432 fires in wooden 
buildings. Apparently, therefore, the fires in wooden 
buildings, which in previous years had been approximately 
twice as many as in the much smaller number of brick 
buildings, in 1915 dropped down to only half as many, al- 
though Milwaukee has about seven and one-half times as 
many frame buildings. 

Naturally, in a city like Milwaukee most of the large 
buildings are of brick or stone construction, and, being 
more subject to fire because of their greater size, they 
account for at least a part of this discrepancy in the 
figures. About a year ago Chief Thomas Clancy of the 
Milwaukee fire department wrote the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN that he expected to have in force for the year 
1915 an improved form of statistics by which greater 
analysis could be given to fires. Upon the occasion of 
the recent visit to the headquarters the visitor was in- 
formed that this form for 1915 was not entirely satis- 
factory or complete but that for 1916 it is intended that 
the records shall show an analysis of fires in these two 
classes of construction according to the size and occu- 
pancy of the buildings involved. If this be done the 
exact facts as to relative hazard between brick, stone 
and wood will be more clearly disclosed. It may, how- 
ever, be said for Milwaukee that upon the face of thie 
fire records its wooden buildings appear to be compara- 
tively safe from fire hazard. ~ 

Is this because wooden buildings in Milwaukee are 
of better construction than those in other cities, or be- 
cause they are better separated from each other, or 
because they receive better protection from the city’s 
fire fighting force? 

A somewhat casual examination of the situation in 
Milwaukee does not disclose that that city, as far as 
the building ordinances are concerned at least, requires 
a superior type of wooden construction. Indeed, it does 
not appear to be taking the most obvious and necessary 
precautions against flimsy and dangerous construction. 

The building department was closed on this holiday 
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but upon a visit to an architect’s office a copy of the 
Milwaukee building ordinances as revised to December, 
1914, was secured and examined. This code requires the 
fire stopping of brick walls where wooden furring is to 
be used, in a manner slightly different from the Chicago 
ordinance. In Chicago a brick ledge the full depth of the 
floor joist and extending a full two inches from the inner 
plane of the wall is required. In Milwaukee, in addition 
to this ledge between the joists, there is required a ledge 
below the joists corbelled for at least three courses, which 
vives further support to the floor beams in addition to 
their insertion in the wall. 

The ordinance, however, does not appear anywhere 
to require fire stopping of interior spaces of walls and 
partitions at floor levels or of floors ubove or below 
partitions. In certain types of buildings stair walls must 
be fireproof and in tenements, lodging and boarding 
houses of three stories or more the basement walls and 
the first floor of the building must be of fireproof con- 
struction. Where, however, frame construction is per- 
mitted, it may be built with the interior hollow spaces 
forming continuous flues for the spread of fire. This is 
a somewhat remarkable situation, inasmuch as Milwaukee 
has been so much exercised over the fire hazard of 
woolen buildings that it has on several occasions at- 
tempted to pass an ordinance entirely forbidding the 
use of wooden shingles. It might well give a little 
attention to other well established fire prevention 
features. 

In talking with a representative of the architect spoken 
of about the matter of fire stops he stated that the 
Milwaukee code was in a condition of progressive ad- 
dition and was not yet completely codified. He further 
said: 

‘‘Sometimes we put in fire stops of brick and mortar 
where the owner wants them and is willing to pay the 
cost. Sometimes we put in tin to keep rats and mice 
from passing through openings, but I know that the 
present code, including such ordinances as have been 
passed since this printed copy was issued, does not re- 
quire these fire stops, because in many cases we omit 
them altogether.’’ 

In the course of a ride on a Downer Avenue car a 
frame residence in course of construction was observed 
and the ride was suspended in order to make an in- 
spection. The building was completely enclosed and 
covered with sheathing paper on the outside and with 
lining quilt within, and the lathers were at work upon 


the second floor. The interior spaces were properly 
stopped off at the sill and at the top and bottom of 
all partitions. This merely happened so, however, be- 
cause of the fact that all partitions had both plates and 
sills. The ordinary method of balloon framing, how- 
ever, does not ‘‘happen’’ to provide such a stopping at 
the junction of the second floor joist with the outside 
walls, and all around the second floor upon every exterior 
wall existed this opening leading directly from the wall 
spaces below to those above—a perfect passageway for 
fire originating within the walls. 

A fireplace was built in an interior wall of the parlor 
instead of an exterior wall. It came between the parlor 
and the outside hall; and the plaster of the hallway, 
therefore, of course came upon the back of the fireplace. 
The building code recommended by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters requires such fireplaces to have a 
fireback at least twelve inches thick of brick and mor- 
tar, and if the fireplace is to be supplied with a grate 
there must be an additional two-inch thickness of fire- 
brick or its equivalent in soapstone, cast iron or other 
material. This particular fireplace, however, was only 
four inches thick at the back and its size would appear 
to suggest that a grate rather than a gas log was to 
be installed in it. Directly against this thin fireback 
2x4 hemlock studding were placed flatwise to receive the 
lath and plaster, although the underwriters’ code here 
again forbids the use of any woodwork within two 
inches of any brick fireplace or chimney. 

What would happen if the wood in this position should 
become sufficiently hot to char and ignite? The trim- 
mers and headers about a chimney at the second floor 
level were located nearly or quite two inches from the 
chimney exterior, and the space between was filled in 
with mortar. The hollow space behind the plaster on 
the chimney, therefore, was cut off from the hollow 
spaces on the floor above. A fire starting here could 
not communicate in that direction. 

On one side of the fireplace, however, was, of course, 
a shoulder where the width of the fireplace narrowed to 
the width of the chimney and the lath and plastering 
were carried up straight to the ceiling. Here was a 
very considerable exterior hollow space with which the 
hollow spaces of the plastered wall below communicated. 
This in turn communicated directly with the space be- 
tween the studding of the floor above, leading over to 
the outside wall where the draft would find the opening 
already referred to. 





USES FOR APPLE WOOD 

The officials of the Mining and Agricultural Department 
of the State of Arkansas have asked whether there is a 
market for apple wood. The local owner of a very large 
apple orchard of many years’ standing is now cutting his 
trees and desires, if possible, to dispose of them to some 
interested party. Any information you can give us along 
this line would be appreciated. 

| Probably the most characteristic use for apple wood 
is for the handles of hand saws, it being the favorite 
wood for that purpose. and the owner of this apple 
orchard would do well to write to any of the well known 
saw manufacturing firms. Old and large trees are espe- 
cially desirable for this use, if sound.—EDbITOoR. | 


A PROBLEM IN PURCHASE AND ACCEPTANCE 
OF GOODS 

A question has arisen with regard to oak which has been 
honeyecombed in the process of kiln drying and which has 
been shipped in the rough, and we would like you to say if 
you have any opinion on the subject. 

The custom which has prevailed. has been that if it has 
developed by working the stock that it is honeycombed the 
customer is justified in rejecting the car on this ground, 
the contention being that if a part of the car is honey- 
combed this defect will run through the entire car more 
or less and it is not possible to determine the percentage 
which is honeycombed without working up the car. 

We have been informed that you published some articles 
pertaining to this matter in one of your issues some six or 
Seven months ago, 


|The problem here presented is not one peculiar to 
honeyeombed oak but is merely an application of the 
broad, general principles of commercial barter that have 
been laid down by court decisions. In general it may 
be said to be the duty of the purchaser of wares to give 
them an inspection upon receipt that will reveal any visi- 
ble defects which render them unsuited to the desired 
purpose and not in conformity to the terms of the pur- 
chase contract. If he does not perform this duty at that 
particular time he has slept upon his rights, and after a 
reasonable time allowance for this purpose the courts will 
hot recognize his complaint that the goods were not in 
accordance with the contract. 

The above principle, however, refers to those defects 
that are obvious upon ordinary inspection. If the de- 
fects in materials or goods are such as not to be revealed 
until’ they are put into use or into the processes of further 
manufacture the buyer may set up defects of this sort 
at the time when they are so revealed. 

The inquirer appears to take it for granted that be- 
cause certain pieces of this oak were found to have been 
honeyeombed in kiln drying it may be assumed that this 
defeet will run through the entire lot. This is probably 
true if they were all subjected to the same kiln drying 
Operation, It is, however, not necessary to assume this 
to make out a case, since the courts have held that in 
the purchase of a carload of lumber the carload is the 
unt and the car must be accepted or rejected as a whole. 
I t would be the duty of the purchaser, therefore, to reject 
the car as a whole if a certain portion of it was found 
hot up to grade even although the assumption, contrary 


to the above, was that probably the rest of the shipment 
would be found satisfactory upon working. 

The above principle applies where no special provisions 
to the contrary are set up in the contract. In the field of 
hardwood lumber, however, special contract provisions 
are often made. The reinspection rules of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
provide that in case of complaint by purchaser of the 
quality of material shipped the car is to be unloaded and 
the rejected portion of it held intact for reinspection; if 
the complaint is on quantity the entire carload is to be held 
intact as a unit for reinspection. Otherwise the purchaser 
is expected to accept and use that portion to which no 
objection is made and hold the rejected portion for 
reinspection. Where lumber is purghased under the rules 
of this organization, therefore, this particular rule be- 
comes a part of the contract and it would be the duty 
of the purchaser to determine in how far the honeyecomb- 
ing ran through the entire car. It would, however, not 
be reasonable to expect him to go to the cost of working 
in order to discover this, as this would involve a loss to 
him which, if done for the benefit of the seller, would 
be an injury to both parties and a benefit to neither. 
There should, however, be a sufficient sampling of the 
different portions of the car to support the assumption. 

To review this particular case, therefore, the buyer is 
justified in rejecting the entire car if he has made a 
sufficient test of it to show that the defect which is dis- 
covered extends throughout the car, even if the provision 
that the satisfactory portions of the carload are to be 
accepted and only the defective items rejected is a part 
of the contract. If no such provision is a part of the 
contract the duty of the purchaser is either to reject 
the carload as a whole or accept it as a whole, because 
in some cases where a part of a carload has been re- 
jected the courts have ruled that the seller may recover 
for the entire carload. 

As a matter of information it may be said in this 
connection that the rules of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association as to reinspection require that the entire 
shipment shall have been kept intact. 

It would thus appear from this statement of facts that 
under any circumstances and under any hardwood rules 
the duty of the buyer would seem to be to stop working 
the stock as soon as a sufficient number of pieces had 
been worked to justify the reasonable assumption that 
the honeycombing extended through the entire shipment. 
—EDITOR. | 





TEAKWOOD OFPERED 

I should be greatly obliged if you could furnish me with 
the names of any buyers of teakwood in the United States. 
I understand that there is a large quantity of this wood in 
the hands of Indian exporting firms who desire to increase 
their business with this country.—INquiry No. 70. 

[The above inquiry comes from a British consul in 
one of the large American cities. Teakwood is used to 
some extent in certain forms of cabinet work, although 
probably a larger amount is imported in the form of 
manufactured articles, particularly from China, than in 
the wood. Those interested in this subject will be put 
in touch with the original sources of supply.—Eb1Tor. | 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


Milwaukee has had an excellent record in the fire 
record of wooden buildings. Is it necessary, therefore, 
to build wooden buildings in that city so that they are 
more liable to fire damage? The lumbermen of Mil- 
waukee were on a past occasion very active and efficient 
in preventing a revision of the building code that would 
have injured their product. Would it not be possible 
for them to do something toward a further revision of 
the building code that would appreciably and immedi- 
ately help the cause of lumber by preventing its use in 
a manner inviting perhaps not more proportionate fires 
but an almost certain loss in ease a fire occurs? 

Perhaps that last statement needs a little further ex- 
planation. The bad construction about the chimney 
referred to encourages the start of a fire. Such a prae- 
tice tends to increase the number of fires in wooden 
buildings. On the other hand, the omission of fire stop- 
ping does not render the building more susceptible to the 
inception of a fire but tends to increase several fold 
the average amount of loss if a fire does occur. The 
greatest damage is usually done in the space of time 
taken by the fire department to arrive at burning build- 
ings, particularly those of moderate size, such as dwell- 
ings. If the building is so constructed as to retard 
the fire during this period the loss is apt to be only 
nominal where otherwise the damage might be much 
more extensive and serious. 

Many of the statements made regarding the fire 
hazard of wooden buildings are exaggerations or pure 
inventions. Nevertheless, there is no reason why the 
lumber industry in general and the retail purveyors of 
lumber in particular should not take more interest in 
promoting building construction which shall be more 
fire safe. One of the arguments against wood is that it 
decays, and the address of Howard F. Weiss at the 
recent Wisconsin retail meeting in Milwaukee, showing 
that buildings are often so constructed that they are 
bound to decay, created considerable sensation. 

What of the further charge that ‘‘wood burns,’’ and 
the further fact that buildings in Chicago, in Milwaukee 
and in other cities and towns are deliberately so built 
as to invite burning? With all that is being heard 
from every quarter about the promotion of the use of 
wood, what other voice than that of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has thus far been raised to protest against 
the present carelessness in neglecting the most obvious 
and comparatively inexpensive principles of fire protec- 
tion in wooden building construction? 





LONG TIMBERS WANTED IN OAK AND PINE 

I wish to get in touch with a longleaf yellow pine mill 
that can supply some 12x12——36-foot white or red oak 
timbers in addition to some 64-foot longleaf yellow pine 
timbers.—Inquiry No. 95. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Kansas City whole- 
saler. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know of any 
concern that is able to supply both of these items in the 
same shipment, especially as longleaf is specified for the 
yellow pine. Oak is mixed with shortleaf timber in 
many localities and some shortleaf manufacturers are 
able to supply it. The inquiry is published in the hope 
of finding someone who can supply these items.—Ep1ror. } 





OFFERS OF CAR RECORD FORMS 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of February 5 I note an 
inquiry for a car record book, and the editor asks informa- 
tion. The writer has made several patterns of car records in 
our thirty-two years of business here in Cedar Rapids and 
thinking the enclosed sheet would be of some assistance to 
your correspondent I therefore took out a leaf, which shows 
just how we handle our cars and keep tab on them from the 
time they leave the mill. The best feature of all is how they 
are handled at destination on our side track.—Jonn EF. 
GABLE, of Fay Bros. & Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





In your issue of February 5 I note inquiry No. 61 asking 
for a car record book. If you will give the name and address 
of party I think I can give them some information on the 
subject that will be very useful, as I have used a car record 
book for many years.—I. WINKLEBLECK, bookkeeper for Fred 
B. Todd, hardwood lumberman, Hastings, Mich. 

[The form tendered by Mr. Gable has been forwarded 
to the original inquirer for car record forms. It is a 
book with pages about 8 inches high and 11 or 12 inches 
wide on manila paper and the record runs across two 
facing pages with columns as follows: 

Date, Firm name, Amount of invoice, Tare, Number of car, 
Railroad, Original date, Discount, Amount of draft, When 
paid, Date reported, Date set, Date Released, CK, Days 
demurrage, Days transit, Days excess, Date ordered, Remarks. 

R. O. Wollmuth, bookkeeper for the Panhandle Lumber 
Company, Spirit Lake; Idaho, also sends in a very neat 
form of car record upon a single page, which he has gone 
to the trouble to rule and letter as illustrative of his 
ideas. His form carries the following columns: 

Date, Initial, Car number, Shipper, Shipping point, Weight, 
Rate, Amount, Invoiced, Due, Ex. bill returned, Car paid, 
Remarks. 

FE. F. Cartier van Dissel, manager of the Phoenix Lum- 
ber Company, of Spokane, Wash., also contributes the 
name of a Philadelphia concern from which he obtained 
a very satisfactory form of car record book some time 
ago, and an inquiry for a copy of the arrangement has 
been sent to this address with a further inquiry as to 
whether this book is obtainable as a stock form or must 
be nrinted to order. 

Miss Winklebleck has been furnished with the name and 
address of the original inquirer, but if she will contribute 
her ideas upon the subject of car records to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN it will doubtless be of interest to other read- 
ers also— EDITOR. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


In a review of the general business situation in the 
United States today the one fact that must stand out 
paramount in importance to all others as regards the 
industrial situation is the remarkable condition of the 
steel industry. All reviewers of the steel situation agree 
that an unparalleled situation is evident in that indus- 
try today and that there is without doubt a runaway mar- 
ket. One authority, in reviewing the steel situation, 
says: ‘‘The steel market is completely demoralized, but 
along constructive lines. Consumers are in a panic not 
so much on account of record breaking prices they have to 
pay for material but because of the fear that there will 
not be enough steel to go around.’’ 


* * * 


So general is this fear of a shortage of supply that 
buyers offer handsome premiums to secure a booking of 
their requirements. While the enormous demand for 
munitions and war supplies primarily started the wave 
of prosperity in the steel business, a gratifying feature 
of the situation now is that domestic consumption is 
reaching enormous proportions and that the industry is 
not so dependent upon war orders for business to keep 
everything in operation up to the limit of capacity. Since 
January 1 orders for steel have been placed amounting 
to $240,000,000, the bookings in the two months having 
totaled 4,000,000 tons, and authorities agree that the 
crest of the boom has not yet been reached. Of these 
bookings 900,000 tons are for rail and boat lines, there 
being a tremendous demand for steel to be used in ship 
building. In the ship building industry every American 
yard is said to be engaged to its capacity for several 
years. Since January 1 orders have been placed for the 
construction of forty-three boats, while 334 ships are al- 
ready under contract, 275 of these being for the merchant 
marine and fifty-nine for the United States Government. 
Orders for steel booked by the car shops alone since 
January 1 amount to $9,500,000, and locomotive build- 
ers are reported to have accepted contracts involving a 
total of $19,500,000. Practically the entire capacity of 
the steel mills for 1916 has been sold and efforts have 
been made to place 1917 contracts, but the mills are not 
encouraging the placing of these contracts at this time. 
This unprecedented prosperity in the steel market has 
finally had an influence on the pig iron industry, which 
is rapidly reviving after a long period of depression. 
Total sales of pig iron in February are reported to have 
been in excess of 800,000 tons, while the amount placed 
since January 1 aggrégates 1,250,000 tons. In the last 
ten days sales of pig iron have reached 300,000 tons, more 
than half of which was for steel making iron. An inter- 
esting feature in connection with the steel market is a 
report that agents of the German Government are in- 
quiring for a large tonnage of steel for delivery after 
the close of the war. 

* * * 

Among the largest domestic buyers of steel are the 
railroads, many of which are coming into the market 
with orders for material that is much needed for im- 
mediate use in track extensions and bridge building and 
for replenishing the supply of cars. Many orders for 
locomotives have been placed and it is evident that the 
railroads are making strenuous efforts to increase their 
motive power equipment largely. 

* * * 


All this activity is reflected in a tremendous demand 
upon the car building companies and all of the car shops 
of the country are reported to be crowded with orders. 
Some of the orders and inquiries reported during the last 
week include 800 gondola coal cars for the Wabash Rail- 
road, 500 refrigerator cars and 25 oil tank ears for the 
Great Northern, 1,000 box cars and 500 automobile cars 
for the Burlington, 1,000 box cars for the New York 
Central, 500 automobile cars for the New Haven and 100 
steel flat cars for the St. Paul. The last named road is 
also building in its own shops 250 automobile cars. The 
Southern Pacific Company has recently placed contracts 
calling for $6,000,000 worth of equipment of various 
kinds, while the Baltimore & Ohio, St. Louis & San 
Francisco and Illinois Central roads have all made 
important purchases of locomotives and switch engines. 


* * > 


More and more is it coming to be realized that this 
country is no longer dependent upon war orders for its 
prosperity. The immense amount of money that has been 
put in circulation generally has created an easier money 
market and a general condition of prosperity that causes 
people to turn their minds toward the building of homes 
and investing in business buildings, while large invest- 
ments are being made and planned in construction work 
of all kinds. This improved general condition is espe- 
cially noticeable in the reports of building operations in 
all sections of the country, and especially in the East 
much activity in building lines continues. It is this in- 
crease in building operations that particularly interests 
the lumber trade, for it guarantees an active demand 
for building material that will probably not show any 
signs of diminution at any time this year. As the winter 


season passes and the spring building period opens up 
there is sure to be an increasing demand for building 
materials of all kinds, and the fact that labor is fully 
employed in every line at maximum wages is assurance of 
much building of modest homes, for the laborer naturally 
turns to thoughts of his own home and fireside, vine and 
fig tree when his earnings begin to go beyond actual 
living expenses. The building of these modest homes by 
employees in every line of work and the providing of rent 
houses by industrial enterprises that employ labor on a 
large scale mean an active demand for lumber, for homes 
of this nature are constructed more generally of wood 
than otherwise. 
* ae * 

A review of statistics of exports and imports is of 
interest as showing the general trend of the trade balance 
of the United States. In its report on foreign trade fig- 
ures for January the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, says that exports for January 
fell somewhat below the mark set the previous month, 
the total being $335,535,303, as compared with $352,800,- 
000 for December. As compared with January a year 
ago, however, there was an increase of nearly $68,000,000. 
Imports are still increasing, the total for January being 
$184,192,299, an increase of more than $12,000,000 over 
December. Nearly 74 percent of the imports were free 
of duty, indicating larger imports of raw materials and 
fewer imports of manufactured European goods. For the 
seven months ended with January the exports from this 
country totaled $2,181,312,322, or 64 percent higher than 
for the like period of the preceding fiscal year, and 40 
percent higher than the former best record, made in 
1912-13. Imports for the seven months ending with 
January last totaled $1,096,979,173, being about $500,- 
000 more than the former high-record total of $1,096,484,- 
767 made in the seven months of 1912-13, and $166,500,- 
000 more than for the corresponding period of 1914-15. 
The seven months just ended showed an export balance of 
$1,084,333,149, this being about two and one-half times 
that for each of the corresponding seven-month periods of 
the last five fiscal years. Our international gold move- 
ments were comparatively small, imports thereof during 
January last amounting to $15,008,232 and exports $10,- 
213,517. The aggregate gold imports for seven months 
to January 31, 1916, were $322,038,386, about nine times 
the amount imported in the seven months preceding Janu- 
ary 31, 1915; and gold exports aggregated $34,056,908 
in the first seven months of the current fiscal year, against 
four times that amount in a like period of the preceding 


year. 
ca * * 


While there is a big spot demand for lumber, and 
every indication of a better demand for the future, the 
lumber industry is very seriously hampered through the 
lack of transportation facilities. Instead of improvement 
being shown, the situation as regards freight embargoes 
and ear shortages constantly grows worse. Thousands of 
ears loaded with freight of all kinds, with grain and coal 
largely predominating, are stored in the railroad yards 
and on sidings in the East, this situation being especially 
pronounced in New York. So great has become the con- 
gestion that many of the railroads have found it abso- 
lutely necessary to place embargoes on the movement of 
freight, especially for export, and they are moving in 
large quantities only perishable goods. The western rail- 
roads complain bitterly because such a large proportion 
of their rolling stock is retained by eastern lines and 
used for storage purposes, thus being kept out of service 
in the movement of freight that is being offered. 
Throughout the West generally there is complaint of a 
ear shortage that is growing more acute, and western 
lumber shippers especially feel this lack of transportation. 
So acute has the situation become on the west Coast that 
shippers are appealing to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to assist in bringing about some relief from a 
situation that is almost unbearable. The car shortage, 
however, is not confined to lumber shippers of the West 
by any means, for reports from the South indicate that 
the shortage of rail transportation in that section is 
constantly becoming more pronounced. It is especially 
annoying and discouraging to find it impossible to ship 
their products just at a time when the market has recov- 
ered from a long period of depression and lumber can be 
sold at a profitable figure. The railroads .seem fully to 
appreciate the situation and are making desperate efforts 
to increase their rolling stock equipment, but they seem 
to have come to a realization of the true situation too 
late. They have put off repairing old cars and building 
new ones until now they find themselves literally swamped 
with business and with facilities most inadequate to care 


for the demand. 
* * * 


Encouraged and inspired by the splendid work of 
the Southern Pine Association, as detailed at the first 
annual meeting of that organization in New Orleans 
last week, and the generally optimistic reports from 
individual manufacturers attending that meeting, yel- 
low pine manufacturers have returned to their homes 


imbued with the feeling that that industry is on a 
better foundation now that it has been at any time 
for several years. There was, of course, a slight 
fluctuation in the market during February, prices gen- 
erally having ruled somewhat lower than those for 
the previous month, but the tendency now is distinctly 
upward and the market is steadily growing stronger. 
Any hopes entertained by large buyers that by holding 
off the placing of their contracts for a short time 
they could secure the benefit of a demoralized mar- 
ket have been shattered, and all now realize that 
producers have the situation well in hand and that 
conditions are all such as to guarantee a more stable 
market from this time forward. With the demand 
constantly increasing and production being kept with- 
in bounds, the only thing that now hampers the free 
movement of yellow pine is the lack of transporta- 
tion facilities. There is an encouraging fact for yel- 
low pine producers, however, in this situation: the 
embargo on freight to the eastern seaboard is causing 
the diversion to Galveston and other Gulf ports of a 
large amount of grain from the West and Southwest 
and, as these grain cars are unloaded at the Gulf 
ports, they become available for transporting lumber 
in the other direction. This should serve to relieve 
the car situation to some extent at least. An excellent 
demand for export material obtains, but the move- 
ment, of course, is limited by lack of ocean trans- 
portation and the tremendous increase in ocean freight 
rates. There is a good movement, however, to Cuba, 
which is becoming a large buyer of yellow pine, and 
there has been a comparatively heavy movement of 
yellow pine to north Atlantic Coast ports, but the 
movement has not attained anything like its possible pro- 
portions, because of this lack of tonnage. While 
some large orders for yellow pine for foreign Gov- 
ernments have been placed, still on the market and 
practically ready for placing are the heavy schedules 
that have been going the rounds for several weeks, 
notable among these being one for 41,000,000 feet. 
* * * 

On the Pacific coast the market situation is dis- 
tinctly better. Manufacturers feel more cheerful than 
they have for years and, while the movement is re- 
stricted very largely by the lack of transportation, 
the lumber that is sold, and shipped is bringing to the 
producer a considerable advance over prices that pre- 
vailed during the greater part of 1915. Manufactur- 
ers of fir, western pine and redwood are unanimous 
in reporting a much improved condition in so far as 
the market is concerned, and they are awaiting with 
what patience they can muster the time when cars 
will be available for rail shipments and when ships 
may be had to carry the material for which they are 
having such a demand from foreign countries and 
from the Atlantic coast. Inland Empire mills are 
enjoying a big demand. From the farming States of 
the West and Northwest and throughout the western 
interior from the Canadian line to the Mexican 
boundary the situation seems to be one of general 
prosperity, with the outlook for building operations 
better than it has ever been. This being the case, 
manufacturers of lumber in the West may confidently 
look forward to a season of prosperity that will 
eventually obliterate from their memory the distress- 
ing period of poor business and low prices through 
which they have passed. , 

* * * 


A general survey of all the other sections finds 
conditions very similar to those prevailing in the 
South and West. Northern hardwood manufacturers 
are experiencing a good demand for their product and 
the same is true of manufacturers of southern hard- 
woods. The latter, however, have had to struggle 
against flood conditions that have interfered seriously 
with operations and have materially reduced the out- 
put of the mills. Hemlock manufacturers North and 
East view the situation complacently and are enjoy- 
ing a demand for about all of the material they can 
produce, and at prices that will give them some hope 
of recouping past losses. In south Atlantic regions 
shippers, of course, are seriously hampered by the 
lack of transportation facilities, and the movement 
of lumber from that section has been materially cur- 
tailed. However, shipments they do get through are 
sold at a good price and, notwithstanding the inabil- 
ity to move their product, manufacturers are sitting 
tight and show no disposition to become demoralized 
over the situation, but rather are determined to hold 
the situation well in hand and be prepared to take 
advantage of a big demand and a rising market when 
the embargoes have been lifted and the general move- 
ment of lumber once again is assured. Reviewing the 
situation as a whole, about the only ‘‘fly in the oint- 
ment’? so far as the lumber trade is concerned, North, 
East, South or West, is the lack of transportation 
facilities. With this disability removed the lumber busi- 
ness is assured a long season of prosperity. 
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MARKET FLUCTUATIONS A CAUSE OF DISPUTES 


Misunderstandings Arise From Indefinite Orders—Vague Shipping Instructions Lead to Contract Violations—Wrong 
Routing Results in Freight Overcharges—Sellers’ and Buyers’ Rights Involved 


Violent fluctuation in lumber prices is usually fol- 
lowed by a crop of trade disputes that bring out unique 
points of law and many of which are of the honest sort, 
all parties concerned believing themselves in the right. 

The eases that follow are discussed here because they 
contain points that may be of interest to other lumber- 
men. For obvious reasons the names in some places 
have been deleted. 

The following letter comes to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN from a manufacturer of hemlock and hard- 
wood lumber in Wisconsin, 


We had an occasion to make a little deal on a small lot of 
hemlock some time ago and we want to ask your opinion 
concerning it. 

The writer dropped into a local yard within the State some 
time ago and the buyer said to him that he intended to take 
a trip out West and he would be gone for some time—from 
four to eight weeks or so—and that he wanted to arrange 
matters so that his bookkeeper could place orders for their 
wants in hemlock while he was gone. The writer asked him 
what kind of a deal he wanted to go into and he said that he 
wanted to make a contract with a firm at a certain price so 
that the bookkeeper could send in orders as he needed the 
stock and so that he (the buyer) would be sure that every- 
thing would go right while he was gone. The writer asked 
him whether he could specify his wants, but this could not 
be done as he did not know just what his trade would 
demand, and as close as he would estimate he would want 
about 300,000 feet. And it was verbally understood that 
if it would run a few thousand feet either one way or 
the other there would be no objection on either side, so in 
accordance with this understanding the following agreement 
was drawn up: * 

———— LUMBER COMPANY, 





, Wis, 

Gentlemen: As per understanding with your Mr. 
Blank you may enter our order for our requirements in 
hemlock up to December 31, 1915, estimated to be about 
300,000 feet, at the following prices f. 0. b. cars 
Wis. 





(Prices mentioned here.) 

All stock to be up to its respective grade, well mill 
worked and we are to take same in as we need same, 
from time to time, up to December 31, 1915. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 
LUMBER COMPANY, 
Per A. O. Blank. 


Now what we wish to know is whether, in your opinion, 
the buyer is justified in demanding 500,000 to 1,000,000 feet 
on this kind of a contract and whether he has a legal right 
to demand that much on a contract of this kind. We feel 
that in entering into this the amount of “about 300,000” was 
the specified consideration and our arrangements were made 
accordingly. The contract is written for “about 300,000 feet,” 
which in our opinion would not mean from 500,000 feet to 
1,000,000 or one car to 50,000 feet or “300,000 feet more or 
less.” If this last phrase were used in the contract it would 
leave more of an opening, but as it was written “about 300,- 
000 feet” we can not see how the buyer would be legally right 
in demanding more than 310,000 to 315,000 feet at the very 
most. Wish that you would give your opinion on this at an 
early date, 





Accepted by 





LUMBER COMPANY. 


In this ease the contract or order covered ‘‘our re- 
quirements in hemlock.’’ The additional statement, 
‘estimated to be about three hundred thousand feet’’ 
is merely a prima facie indication of what the actual 
requirements probably were. It is rather difficult to 
undertake to pass opinion on this sort of dispute from 
a digest of correspondence, but assuming that the state- 
ment offered by the Wisconsin company is correct and 
complete, the question seems to be, What were the 
‘‘yequirements in hemlock’? of the buyer in this case? 
The courts have held that a contract to buy ‘‘all I can 
use’? of a certain commodity was valid. But the 
buyer’s requirements in this case would be held 
to he the amount of hemlock he actually needed to 
carry on his usual and customary business. Probably 
that amount might have run very considerably in ex- 
cess of the estimate contained in the order and the 
—— Lumber Company undoubtedly would have 
been obliged to fill such legitimate requirements in 
spite of its exceeding the amount contemplated by a 
considerable margin. But ‘‘requirements’’ would not 
cover the piling up of stock for speculative purposes 
on a rising market, nor would they include the filling 
of wholesale orders by a retail concern or any other 
class of business out of the usual and customary routine 
of the buyer. In other words, the Lumber 
Company was obligated to supply ‘‘the requirements 
m hemlock’? of this buyer. The amount of such re- 
quirements is to be determined from facts regarding 
the buyer’s business not here presented. They might 
greatly exceed the estimate in the order, but must be 
legitimate requirements arising out of the usual busi- 
ness In which the buyer is engaged. 


What a Yellow Pine Manufacturer Has to Say 


The following communication comes from a yellow 
pie manufacturer in Alabama: 


- LAMISON, ALA. 
in We will appreciate your opinion, editorially, of the follow- 


On November 6, 1915, a buyer for an eastern wholesaler 
came to our mill and placed with us an order for 235,000 
feet of No. 1 common 2-inch stock. In both our conversation 
With this buyer and in our written confirmation to the firm 
Covering the placing ‘of the order we stated that shipping 
instructions were to be furnished inside of thirty days. 
ae customer sends us shipping instructions along up until 
ecember 15 and even on that date, which you will please 
Note is after his time had expired, we accepted instructions 
on two cars of the stock. 








On December 15 we wrote this customer calling his atten- 
tion to the fact that his time for furnishing us with these 
instructions had expired.* At that time the customer owed 
us about $500. We made the firm this proposition: ‘We are 
willing to extend the time for you to send us shipping in- 
structions up until December 24, but in view of the fact that 
we are holding the stock practically for your convenience, 
we feel it nothing but right and fair that you should make us 
a reasonable cash advance. ‘Therefore on receipt of your 
check for $1,500 we will extend the time for you to furnish 
the balance of the shipping instructions up until Decem- 
ber 24,” 

The customer replied to this letter under date of December 
20 as follows: ‘We are in receipt of your favor of the 15th 
in acknowledgement of our shipping orders No. 6525 and 
No. 6531 to apply to purchase order X 717. We note what 
you say about the time for our furnishing shipping instruc- 
tions on the purchase order, also your proposition to extend 
the time to December 24. ‘This is all right, and we are 
enclosing herewith our check for $1,500, but would ask that 
you kindly extend the time to December 31. We may have 
shipping instructions for the entire order in by the 24th, but 
on account of the holiday season and stock-taking time we 
may possibly be delayed on some of the stock.” 

We replied to this letter under date of December 22 as fol- 
lows: ‘We have your letter of the 20th, and beg to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your check tor $1,500 as an advance 
payment on the stock for which you have not thus far fur- 
nished us with shipping instructions. We note you ask for an 
extension of the time for you to furnish these instructions up 
to December 31. This will be entirely satisfactory.” 

Under date of December 29 the customer wrote us as fol- 
lows: “We are enclosing herewith our several orders cover- 
ing balance of stock remaining on our order X717. We have 
marked these orders for shipment January 20 to 31. The 
weather has been exceedingly bad here and our salesmen are 
all off at present so we trust shipment as designated will be 
satisfactory. We may order some or all of this stock loaded 
sooner than this time, possibly changing some of the speci- 
fications on the different cars, and will advise you promptiy 
in such case. These orders cover the remaining No. 1 dimen- 
sion according to our figures, which we think are correct.” 

We replied to this letter under date of January 3 as fol- 
lows: ‘“We have your letter of the 29th with which you 
enclose your orders for five cars of 2-inch stock all for 
shipment to you to Cincinnati, Ohio. We note from your 
letter that you have made these orders read ‘shipment Janu- 
ary 20 to 31.’ This is not according to the agreement under 
which we sold you this stock. Your original order for the 
stock was placed by your Mr. when he was at 
the mill on November 7. We wrote up the confirmation and 
plainly stated on it, and in our conversation with him at 
that time, that you were to furnish us with shipping instruc- 
tions inside of thirty days. We wrote you recently calling 
your attention to the fact that you had not complied with 
that part of the contract, and in consideration of an advance 
payment from you of $1,500 agreed to hold the matter of 
instructions open for you until December 24. You replied 
by sending us the advance payment check for $1,500 and 
asked that we extend the time for you to furnish the instruc- 
tions up to December 31, to which we agreed. Now the 
orders which you send us are not shipping instructions, for 
the simple reason that you are not willing to permit us to 
make any of these shipments before January 20, and under 
your letter reserve the right to make such changes as you 
see fit in them between now and the time for shipment. Our 
understanding with you at the time we agreed to extend the 
time on these orders up to December 31 was that on that 
date you would send us shipping instructions. These orders 
you are now sending are not shipping instructions, but are 
simply asking us to hold this stock an additional thirty days 
for you. We are returning the orders herewith. We are 
making you shipment today of two cars of the 2-inch stock 
for which we had previously entered your orders and will 
make shipment of two more cars of the stock tomorrow or 
next day. After we have made the shipment of these four 
cars we will check up your account and if our Mr, 
has returned to the mill will make up and send you our check 
for the balance, if any still due you, on the $1,500 advance 
made us.” / 

The customer then returned the orders again, having 
marked them for immediate shipment. We returned the 
orders to the customer, contending that he had invalidated 
his contract, and that we were not obligated to make the 
shipments as the time had expired. 

Another very important feature of this case is this: This 
customer has been in the habit of making us payments of 80 
percent on stock sold delivered and 98 percent on stock sold 
f. o. b. mill on receipt of invoice and bill of lading. After 
the customer made this $1,500 payment in his letter of 
December 20, which reached us under date of December 23, 
notwithstanding the fact that we made him shipments under 
date of December 31, three cars on January 4, one car on 
January 3 and one car January 15, he did not send us any 
cash payment against these shipments. This is conclusive 
evidence to us that the custumer was applying the $1,500 on 
any shipments we were making him and was not considering 
this $1,500 as an advance payment to us on the five cars of 
stock yet to be shipped. 

The customer, of course, contends that we are obligated to 
make this shipment, and our contention is that he invalidated 
his contract by failing to give the shipping instructions on 
the last five cars of the stock within the time agreed on. 
We will appreciate your opinion on this matter. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of a ruling from you in 
this controversy, and asking that you kindly advise us about 
what issue to look for the editorial in, we beg to remain 

Frost-SisLeEy LUMBER COMPANY. 





Here again a decision is asked on an abstract of the 
facts. An examination of the complete file of corre- 
spondence and an examination of witnesses who heard 
conversations relating to this transaction might bring 
out additional evidence of importance. On the basis 
of the facts as stated, the contract seems to have been 
voided by the failure of the wholesale buyer to furnish 
shipping instructions within the agreed time. The 
buyer’s letter of December 29 is not to be considered 
as furnishing shipping instructions, as there was a clear 
attempt to reserve a right to change the instructions 


given. The correspondence would seem to indicate an 
effort on the part of the buyer to delay shipment for 
reasons of his own and without regard to the original 
intent of the contract. Where it was agreed that ship- 
ping instructions should be furnished by a certain date 
it is reasonable to assume that the agreement meant 
that shipment should be begun in the usual course of 
business after the date specified; certainly it could 
not be assumed that such an agreement gave the buyer 
the right to specify shipment at such later date as 
suited his convenience. As to the $1,500 payment, 
however, it seems that the money was paid and ac- 
cepted as a consideration for the extension of the time 
and that it could not now be said to have been paid 
for any other purpose but to secure the extension and 
as an advance payment on the unshipped stock. Con- 
sequently it is safe to say that if the buyer had fur- 
nished proper shipping instructions within the extended 
time—that is, on or before December 31—the seller would 
have been obliged to ship the lumber. As the facts ap- 
pear, it is the opinion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that the seller is under no obligation to do more than 
account for any unearned portion of the money ad- 
vanced. 

In such a case, however, ethical considerations should 
be taken into account. If the wholesaler was merely 
endeavoring to hold on to a good contract until he 
could dispose of the stock on a rising market, the manu- 
facturer was justified in refusing to carry out the 
agreement. But if it could be shown that the whole- 
saler was doing his best and through the fault of his 
customer to whom the stock had actually been sold was 
unable to secure shipping instructions and furnish them 
to the mill, then it might have been good business for 
the manufacturer to carry out the contract, even though 
probably not obligated so to do. 

It is clear that the legal end of the wholesaler’s busi- 
ness is sadly in need of rehabilitation. The corre- 
spondence indicates on his part a painful disregard 
of the principles of the law of contracts, a disregard 
that is apt to result in far more serious difficulties than 
this if not repaired. Such methods of handling a defi- 
nite agreement of purchase are deplorable because they 
tend to land the parties in the courts with heavy ex- 
pense to both, where a sensible observance of the first 
principles of contract law would prevent such a dis- 
pute by keeping both parties within their rights. 


From a Hardwood Manufacturer 


The following communication comes from a hardwood 
manufacturer in Missouri: 





We are interested in an argument that has arisen regarding 
an overcharge in freight on a certain shipment, and are 
enclosing herewith a brief description of the correspondence 
covering this particular shipment. 

We do not know whether you make a practice of consider- 
ing such questions as this but, if so, we would be glad to 
have you give us your opinion as to whether the shipper 
or the consignee should stand this overcharge. If you can 
look over this correspondence and give us your opinion 
without any inconvenience we would appreciate it very much. 

The amount involved is not very great, but at the same 
time it is a question that has never come up before in our 
business and we would like to get an idea of some disinter- 
ested party before we finally decide the course to take, should 
we have a similar case in the future, 

If you can not consistently give us your opinion in this 
instance we will thank you to return the papers to us. 
COMPANY, 





Transcript of Correspondence. 
EXPLANATION 

“B” has a sawmill, yard and planing mill located at “S” 
which takes a 7-cent rate to “T,” 17 cents to “M” and a 
17%-cent rate to “C,” shipments being routed via “T” to 
either “C” or “M.” ‘The rate from ‘I’ to “C” is 10% cents 
and from ‘“T’’ to ‘‘M” is 134% cents when shipments originate 
at “TD.” 

“B” also has a yard at “T.” 

“A” is a wholesaler as well as a manufacturer. 

July 6 “A” asked for price f. 0. b. “B’s” mill (“S’’) on 
the following: 1-inch No. 1 shop cypress to be S28, 1-inch 
FAS and No. 1 common plain white oak 5/4 and 6/4 FAS 
plain white oak rough, 

July 7 “B” replied: “Can surface cypress here. Advise if 
you want it shipped to St. Louis or through “T.” Have no 
6/4 oak here, but have nice stock at ‘“‘T’”’ yard and if this is 
going to the North we could have stock put in at “T,” but if 
for St. Louis we can do the same thing; but there is.a con- 
siderable difference in the freight rate,” 

July 8 “B” wired: “Can furnish all except 6/4 white oak. 
Our “T” stock fs red oak. If you can use this or balance 
without 6/4, wire us and will quote.” 

July 8 “A” wired: “Your wire; quote us by mail Chicago 
rate tonight sure.” 

July 8 “B” wrote: ‘As per our wire we find stock we were 
figuring on at “T’ is 6/4 FAS, plain red oak instead of 
white. We are accordingly quoting: 

13,000 feet 1-inch No. 1 shop cypress S28 $— 
2,000 feet 1-inch FAS plain white oak rough 
8,000 feet 1-inch No. 1 common plain white oak rough 
1,500 feet 5/4 FAS plain white oak rough 
1,000 feet 6/4 FAS plain red oak rough 
Prices f. 0. b. Chicago rate of freight. We can ship this and 
include the 6/4 red oak or omit it as you prefer.” 

July 9 “A” wrote: “We have yours of 18th and are en- 
closing order No. 340 covering shop cypress to be S2S and 
plain white oak, to be furnished rough. Have taken up with 
customer the matter of 6/4 red oak and if he can use this 
item will wire you and in that case you may ship the car 
to Thebes, care Chicago & Eastern Illinois, and after includ- 
ing the 6/4 we wili give them diversion instructions. If we 
do not wire you Monday to include this 6/4, you may ship 
car to us at Cypress, Ill., showing ourselves as shippers,” 
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ORDER NO. 340 
July 9. 
To “B,” at “S,” ship to “A,” at Cypress, Ill, f. 0. b. “C” 
rate of freight: 
13,000 feet 1-inch No. 1 shop cypress S2S 5— 
2,000 feet 1-inch FAS plain white oak rough 
1,500 feet 5/4 FAS plain white oak rough 
3,000 feet 1-inch No. 1 common plain white oak rough, 
July 12 “B” wrote: “This acknowledges your order No. 340. 
* * ‘The cypress will be loaded tomorrow, after which it 
will be consigned to us at ‘I,’ where oak will be loaded. Will 
instruct “I” office to mail you bill of lading direct, which will 
enable you to reconsign rages $c ‘murrage charges. x 

July 13 car billed from “B” SY te BR" ae oa.” 

“3B” wrote: “+ * © Wi he within three or four days re- 
garding 6/4 oak will be suflicient as car will be in transit to 
“T” about three days and another day in our yard there.” 

July 14 “A” replied: “Yours of 13th received regarding 
order No. 340. Our customer will not be able to use the 
6/4 red oak and you may therefore load the car as outlined 
in our order.” 

-Car was re-billed from ‘“‘L”’ to “A” at Cypress, 
freight from “S” to 
per “B.” 


Ill., after 
“Tr had been paid by original ship 


INVOICE 
“S,” July 22 
Car No. 171,084 F. o. b. “C” rate of freight. 
10,002 feet 1-inch No, 1 shop cypress S28 $— 
2,010 feet 1-inch FAS plain white oak 
2,877 feet 1-inch No. 1 common plain white oak 
1,624 feet 5/4 FAS plain white oak. 

Car was diverted by ‘“‘A” to his customer at “M.” After 
arrival “A” made settlement, sending “B’’ expense bill, which 
showed a rate of 13144 cents from ‘“‘T”’ to “M.” 

August 16 “B” wrote: “We have expense bill covering car 
No. 171,084 amounting to $62.51 which you deducted when 
remitting. As we sold this stock f. 0. b. Chicago rate you are 
indebted to us for difference between that rate and rate 
shown on expense Dill, the amount of our credit being $13.90. 
We prepaid freight to ‘‘T,’’ where we rebilled this car after 
filling car out at that point with oak and we are only re- 


sponsible for freight from ‘“‘T” to Chicago. 
Expense bill 46,300 pounds at 134% cents..... $62.51 
Chicago rate 46,300 pounds at 104 cents 
Le 1” a i RR RS SERIA eS a re Ee 48.61 


- $13.90 
August 20 “A” replied: “Regarding freight overcharge 
ear No. 171,084. Your invoice reads f. o. b. Chicago rate. 
Your rate from ‘S’ to ‘M’ should be % cent lower than to 
‘C’ and there is certainly an overcharge by the railroad com- 
pany. We do not know whether your rebilling at ‘IT’ would 
affect this rate any or not. This car went to ‘M.’ We did 


not know of any prepayment by you until we received your 
letter of August 16.” 

August 21 “B” wrote: “We sold this stock f. 0. b. ‘C’ 
rate 174% cents, and in compliance with your order No. 340 
billed same to you at Cypress, lll. Before accepting this or- 
der we explained that we could fill the car out at “l.’ Whea 
handling shipments through our “L’ yard we always consign 
them there to ourselves aud pay the treight that far and re- 
bill as a new shipment from ‘Tnebes. ‘This eliminates a stop- 
om charge of $5 which you would have had to pay, had we 
billed this car to Cypress with stop-off at thebes. We 
naturally assumed that Chicago was the ultimate destination 
of this shipment as we hever were advised that it was going 
to ‘M’ and consequently did not use any precautions to pro- 
tect a through rate to *M.’ 

“As stateu, the shipment moved from “T’ as a new shipment 
ane the rate of 134 cents from ‘Thebes to ‘M’ was applied. 

* * jiad we known the car was going to ‘M’ we couid 
te taken steps to protect the througn rate of 17 cents by 
not paying rey aer2 

August 30 * replied: “It was not our understanding at 
the time the fre was placed that the car would go tnrougn 
your “L’ yard. * * ™* ‘There was nothing in your corre- 
spondence that would indicate you would snip this car via 
‘Lnebes unless we walted the 6/4 oak included, and we there- 
tore consider that you should protect us in this rate.” 

September 4 “B”’ wrote: “* * * We wrote you that 
at was in transit to Thebes, where it would be filled with oak. 

* * We can not possibly be expected to bear any blame, 
once ‘M’ was never mentioned to us as the final destina- 
tion of the shipment or your interests would have been pro- 
tected. ‘hat you supposed the through rate would be ar’ 
tected and what happened are two different things. * * 
We delivered the car at Cypress, Ill, which constituted our 
part of the contract and we are not responsible further,” 

September 16 “A” replied: ‘We have looked up the cor- 
respondence and do not find where you advised us that it 
would be necessary for you to pay the freight to Thebes in 
order to save the $5 stop-off charge before this shipment was 
put in transit. ‘The first intimation we had that this car 
would be stopped at Thebes was on July 12, the day the 
shipment was billed from ‘S.’ We had no intimation that the 
freight would be paid at Thebes and this would be a new 
shipment from that point. If we had known this, we would 
have advised you promptly that the ultimate destination was 
not ‘Chicago.’ ”’ 

ARGUMENT 

“A"’ contends that he is not responsible for this over- 
charge inasmuch as he knew the shipment would originate at 
“S,’’ from which point a rate of 17 cents to ‘‘M” was in effect 
via Thebes and a 1744-cent rate through to Chicago. “A” 
also contends that the car should have gone through under 
original billing from “S” and if it was necessary to pay a $5 
stop-over charge at ‘“T’’ in order to include the oak that “B” 


should have paid this or advised “A” to this effect before 
making shipment. ‘A’ also contends that “B” had no right 
to prepay the freight to Thebes and rebill the car as a now 
shipment without notice to ‘“‘A’ and that the words “f, 0. b, 
Chicago rate of freight” in his order did not indicate that 
the final destination of the shipment was Chicago. 

“B” contends that the point of origin has nothing to do 
with this question; that the through rate from ‘“S” to Chi- 
cago or Milwaukee should not be considered. ‘“B” also con- 
tends that the rate from Thebes to Chicago is to be applicd 
and that the prepayment of freight from “S” to Thebes was 
regular and that ‘A’? should stand this overcharge. 


This is a rather complicated controversy and here, 
again, the reservation must be made that a fair trial 
of the case bringing in all available evidence might 
alter the verdict. On the face of the evidence pre- 
sented, however, there is nothing to indicate that ‘‘A’’ 
at any time specifically authorized the course pursued 
by the shipper. In fact, on July 9 ‘‘A’’ wrote: ‘‘If 
we do not wire you Monday to include this 6/4 you 
may ship car to us at Cypress, IIll., showing ourselves 
as shippers.’’ The wire referred to was not sent, so 
the shipper was obligated to carry out the instructions 
given, namely to ship the car to the buyer at Cypress, 
Ill, The car was not loaded until July 13, according 
to the shipper’s letter of July 12, and until’ that letter 
was received by the buyer the latter had no knowledge 
of the shipper’s intention to stop the car en route. It 
is very clear, of course, that the shipper was trying to 
accommodate the buyer and as a matter of business 
ethics it seems rather difficult to- say that he should 
stand the entire overcharge. Perhaps an even division 
of the amount would be a little more fair. But legally 
the shipper’s position is indefensible. He took steps— 
intended to serve the buyer’s interest, it is true—that 
were entirely unauthorized by the buyer. Those steps 
resulted in an increase in the freight on the shipment 
and must be borne by the shipper. The fact that the 
lumber was sold ‘‘f. 0. b. Chicago rate of freight’’ was 
no indication that the stock was going to Chicago. Had 
the expression been ‘‘f. 0. b. Chicago’’ the shipper 
would have been justified in assuming that the car was 
in fact going to Chicago: Consequently the shipper 
must have known that the re-billing of the car from 
‘“«T?? might materially increase the freight on the 
through haul, and without specific authority from the 
buyer he should not have deviated from the instruc- 
tions contained in the original order, 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 
General 

The Mississippi Senate February 29 finally passed the 
House bill which would bar liquor advertisements from the 
State. 

The first of the Government suits to recover money loaned 
to Americans who were stranded in Europe when the war 
began, was begun at New York February 29 at the instiga- 
tion of Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo by United States 
District Attorney France, of Brooklyn. He brought suit 
against Walter A Manice to recover $67.83. 

The superdreadnaught Pennsylvania, in its standardization 
tests off the coast ot Maine February 27, made 21.75 knots 
an hour, exceeding the contract requirements by three- 
fourths of a knot. 


John Grier Hibben, of Princeton University, speaking at 
New York February 27 advocated the adoption by the 
United States of a military system similar to that of Switz- 
erland with military training of college men. Mr. Hibben 
said he was a pacifist, but fav ored preparedness, 

Mrs. Russell Sage has contributed $25,000 for the main- 
tenance of the seamen’s home in New York City, it was 
announced February 27. 


Eight more delegates who went to Europe as members of 
Henry Ford’s peace expedition last December arrived at 
New York February 24 on the Holland-American liner Nieuw 
Amsterdam. Gaston Plantiff, Mr. Ford’s business represen- 
tative, stated February 24 that the expedition had cost his 
employer $400,000 and that the peace efforts are to be 
continued through delegates who remained in Europe. 

A hydroaeroplane flight around the world will be attempted 
from San Francisco within the next four months, according 
to Porter H. Adams, of Boston, who arrived at San Francisco 
February 24 to start construction of his flying machine on 
which he said he expected to expend $170,000. 

The report of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., the largest 
powder manufacturers in the United States, for the year 
ended December 13, 1915, made public February 26, shows 
net earnings of $57, 840, 000, which is tenfold the net earnings 
for 1914, when this item was $5,603,153. 

Governor Whitman, of New York, advocated compulsory 
military training of the American youth as the true basis 
of the citizen soldiery idea, in a speech on preparedness at 
the Broadway auditorium at Buffaio February 26. He was 
cheered by 5,000 young men. 


At the annual banauet of the members of the trust coin- 
pany section of the American Bankers’ Association at New 
York February 25 Howard Elliott, president of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, speaking on the 
physical valuation law, declared that this law would cost 
the railways of the country and the country from $40,000,- 
000 to $45,000,000 and the New Haven alone $500,000 to 
$600,000. 

A campaign to obtain a million members was opened by 
the National Security League February 29 with two mass- 
meetings at New York at which men prominent in public 
life urged the necessity for immediate military and naval 
preparedness. 


Washington 


In an address before the Gridiron Club at Washington 
Webruary 27 President Wilson said that America ought to 
keep out of the European war “at the sacrifice of everything 
except this single thing upon which its character and its 
history are founded, its sense of humanity and justice.” 


In a report just submitted to Ad Interim Secretary of War 
Scott, Gen. Dan C. Kingman, chief of engineers of the 
United States army, condemns*Governor Dunne’s plan for 
creating a deep waterway from Chicago to the Mississippi 
River, for which the Illinois legislature has appropriated 
$5,000,000, on the ground that the War Department would 
not be warranted in approving it without the specific author- 
ization of Congress. 

Representative Frear, of Wisconsin, February 24 charac- 
terized the $40,000,000 river and harbor bill before the 
House as vicious and wasteful. 
forty years about $850,000,000 had been expended by the 
Government in waterways. 


He said during the last 


The ways and means committee recommended to the House 
for passage February 28 the bill which repeals the provisions 
of tue Underwood tariff law which would put sugar on tue 
free list after May 1. 


The House February 28 passed the Postoffice appropria- 
tion bill, carrying approximately $321,000,000. 


The House military committee February 26 voted for .a 
regular standing army of 137,000 men, with a 2 percent al- 
lowance for recruiting, bringing the number up to 140,0V0U, 
which is slightly more than the War Department asked. 


Rear Admiral Austin M. Knight, president of the Navy 
War College, told tue House naval committee Kebruary 28 
that new construction for the navy should be limited this 
year only by the country’s facilities to build. 


Ambassador VPage advised the State Department that Great 
Britain will permit the shipment of two cargoes of dyestuffs, 
valued at $5,000,000 from Rotterdam to the United States. 


The Senate February 28 unanimously ratified the treaty 
with Haiti under whicn the United States assumes a protec- 
torate over the island republic, taking over control of its 
finances and police, guaranteeing its territorial integrity and 
undertaking to develop its resources The treaty already 
has been approved by the Haitian Congress. 

Reports that a revolutionary plot against the Nicaraguan 
Government had been tomented at New Orleans and would 
be launched soon with the particular design of preventing 
ratification by the Nicaraguan Congress ot the new treaty 
with the United States, were called to the attention of the 
State Department February 29 by General Chamorro, the 
Nicaraguan minister. 

In a letter to the Federal Reserve Board February 29 
Secretary McAdoo announced his readiness to provide for 
the retirement during the present year of $30,000,000 of the 
2 percent United States bonds used by national banks to 
secure their note circulation. 

The Federal Trade Commission has sent requests to 260,- 
000 corporations, representing all the industries of the 
country, for all important facts as to their business, includ- 
ing capital invested, material used, cost of production and 
profits, net and gross, with percentage of bad debts. 
A report of the Bureau of Mines, made public February 

showed that more than 750, 000 miners were employed 
during 1915 and 2,264 were killed. ‘The death rate was 
2.95 in 1,000, compared with 8.22 the previous year . 


The Senate February 25 confirmed the nomination of 
Henry Prather Fletcher as ambassador to the Government of 
Mexico, 


The Philippine bill, including the Clark amendment as 
passed by the Senate, providing for independence any time 
between two and four years in the President's discretion, 
was favorably reported to the House March - by the House 
insular affairs committee by a vote of 11 t : 


Promotion of naval officers by ode instead of by 
seniority, an increase of 50 percent in officers of all grades, 
creation of a war reserve list and restoration of the popu- 
lar old rank of commodore are proposed in a bill drafted 
by the navy personnel board and transmitted to Congress 
March 1 by Secretary Daniels 


25, 


The House March 1 passed the bill to revive the right of 
action on claims aggregating $500,000 for southern prop- 
erty seized during the Civil War, amended to require proof 
of loyalty of claimants to the Union. 


The American Federation of Labor has served ‘notice on 
the administration that it will not support the army Dill 
as drawn in the House military affairs committee unless 
provision is made to relieve the national guard from future 
service as strike breakers. In addition the federation will 
demand that the burden of cost for increasing the national 
defenses shall be distributed equitably among those who 
will benefit. 


Arrangements were completed March 1 for the South 
American visit of the United States section of the inter- 
national high commission to continue the work begun 
at the Pan-American financial conference held at Washing- 
ton last May. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


FOREIGN 


Trade after the war was discussed by a notable gathering 
February 29 at London of the representatives of all great 
commercial organizations of the country forming the British 
Association of Chambers of Commerce. Upward of 1,000 
delegates were present. 

It was announced in the British House of Commons Feb- 
ruary 29 that the Italian Government had requisitioned 
thirty-four of the thirty-seven German steamers interned in 
Italian ports. 

Henry James, the distinguished novelist, critic and play- 
wright, died at London February 28 in his seventy-second 
year. He was born an American but died a British subject. 


The auxiliary cruiser Provence was sunk in mid-Mediter- 
ranean Iebruary 26 and according to the latest reports 
between 900 and 1,000 persons pérished. Eighteen hundred 
persons were aboard the cruiser. 

Admiral von Pohl, retired commander of the German battle 
fleet, is dead in Berlin, Germany. 

According to statistics just issued, 10,395 Irish emigrated 
in 1915, approximately half the number the previous year, 
Only 25 percent were of military age. 


Germany has addressed a sharp note to Portugal in protest 
against seizure of German merchant vessels by the Portu- 
guese authorities. This measure is characterized as a 
Violation of Germany’s “treaty rights and the hope is ex- 
pressed that Portugal will rescind its action. 

The Norwegian Government has introduced in parliament 
a credit bill tor 10,000,000 kronen, to be used in continuing 
the maintenance of the country’s neutrality. 


The operation of Ireland’s home rule act, which was 
passed shortly before the outbreak of the war, again has 
been postponed by an order in council for six months, unless 
the war is ended before that time. 


Russian troops have taken by storm the Persian city of 
Kermanshah, 


Durazzo, provisional capital of Albania, has been occupied 
by Austrian vanguards, according to a Vienna dispatch 
February 26. 

Gen. Alexei Kuropatkin has been appointed commander-in- 
chief of the Russian armies in the northern front. 

Two British ships, one Holland steamer, one Swedish craft 
and one French vessel hit mines and sank, one British 
steamer and a Swedish boat were torpedoed and a British 
vessel, afire, was abandoned at sea February 27. The loss 
of life is believed to be heavy, it being estimated that on 
one vessel alone 147 were killed. Five more allied ships were 
sunk February 28, all of them presumably by mines. 


Frederick C. Wolcott, who spent three weeks in Belgium 
ynd northern France investigating for the Rockefeller 
foundation the work of the relief commission of which 
Ierbert C. Hoover is the head, reports that there would be 
wholesale starvation within three or four weeks if the im- 
portation of food into Belgium was stopped. 


The order of the cehtral powers of Europe to sink armed 
merchant ships without warning became effective March 1. 


Russian negotiations for the purchase from Japan of three 
warships which were captured in the Russo-Japanese war, 
are reported to be proceeding satisfactorily. 


Artillery so large and powerful that it will be posisble to 
bombard England from the continent is the certain product 
of the near future, according to Prof. Fritz Rausenberger, 
co-director of the Krupp works and inventor of the famous 
42-centimeter guns. 


Lord Robert Cecil, British minister of war trade, issued 4 
statement February 29 in which he says the British view 
has always been that defensively armed merchantmen must 
ced fire on submarine or any other warships, except in sellf- 
defense. 


The British steamship Thornaby has been sunk and only 
three of the crew were saved according to dispatches re- 
ceived at London, March 1. 


A German aeroplane dropped bombs on a portion of, the 
southeast of England March 1, according to a British offic ‘ial 
statement. A child was killed. There was no military dam 
age. 
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SHINGLES ARE BITTERLY ATTACKED 


Threat of Boost in Insurance Rates Em- 
ployed in Anti-Wood Fight 


PoRTLAND, ME., Feb. 29.—There have been three im- 
portant developments in the fight over the absolute ex- 
clusion of wooden shingles from use on the homes of 
Portland, wherever situated. 

]. Secretary Franklin H. Wentworth, of the National 
Fire Protection Association, came down from Boston with 
Inspector Caldwell of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change, and has come out in the open in his official 
eapacity as a backer of the crusade to get more rigid 
antivood building laws for this metropolis city of Maine. 

2, Building Inspector James A. O’Rourke, who is 
lending all the weight of his official position to the effort 
to put wooden shingles out of business even in the sub- 
urbs, has publicly admitted his strong friendship for 
asphalt shingles. 

3. Charles B. Howatt, senior member of the well known 
contracting and building firm here of Charles B. Howatt 
& Son, has announced his candidacy to succeed O’Rourke, 
whose term as head of the Portland building department 
expires in April, and who will not be reappointed if some 
of the most influential builders and other business men 
here can prevent it. 

Wentworth and Caldwell went before the city govern- 
ment committee on ordinances at the public hearing on 
the building laws Wednesday, and delivered bitter attacks 
on wooden shingles and defending the prepared roofings. 
Both men held over Portland business men the threat of 
a boost in insurance rates if the citizens are permitted 
to continue using wooden shingles on the roofs of their 
houses. 

Caldwell, speaking as the expert in charge of re-rating 
the New England territory for the insurance companies, 
declared that the rates now are being made up, and that 
Portland will be discriminated against in the rates if 
the use of wooden shingles is permitted. He stated that 
the rates will not be announced for two months, but that 
he ‘‘could not say in what class Portland would fall’’ 
until the city government has taken definite action on the 
building laws. This was a very interesting statement in 
view of the fact that it is generally understood that the 
city officials hope to have taken definite action on the 
mooted question of wooden shingles within two months. 
He was quite sure that the antishingle ordinance would 
‘‘benefit the city materially.’’ 

Wentworth gave his usual antiwood shingle talk. He 
waved the specter of the country’s $340,000,000 fire loss 
and blamed it onto shingles, more or less. He said it 
was an absolute necessity that an ‘‘adequate’’ building 
code be enforced, else the city cannot be protected against 
fires and enjoy the ‘‘lowest insurance rates.’’ 

Mr. Howatt, newly announced candidate for the office 
of building inspector, has forty years’ experience as a 
contractor and builder, thirty years of which have been 
spent in the upbuilding of Portland. Many prominent 
architects, contractors and builders have endorsed his 
candidacy. There does not seem to be any general en- 
thusiasm about securing another term for O’Rourke, who 
wants asphalt to get the business now going to wooden 
shingles. 

It was a newspaper reporter who induced O’Rourke to 
spill the beans about how cheap and nice the odoriferous 
and vivid-hued asphalt shingle is. At previous hearings 
the Portland building head’s antiwood law has been at- 
tacked on the ground that it would prevent some people 
of limited means from owning homes at all, because of 
the greater expense of slate, asbestos or tile roofs. In 
his statement for publication O’Rourke declares the an- 
swer is ‘‘use asphalt.’? He says good wooden shingles 
cost as much as asphalt shingles and that ‘‘asphalt 
shingles are more durable than wood!’’ He also makes 
the remarkable statement that asphalt shingles are so 
wonderfully resistant to fire that a whole house may be 
burned down and leave the thin but incombustible asphalt 
shingles an uninjured and unpunctured surface arched 
imperishably above the smoking ruins. Since Secretary 
Wentworth of the National Fire Protection Association 
seeins to think that all fires start. from a blaze in a 
wooden shingle roof, lumbermen were puzzled to under- 
stand how O’Rourke’s remarkable asphalt-roofed house 
could have got afire. 


PETITIONS FOR EXEMPTION OF ANTIWOOD 
MANDATES i 


hoston, Mass., Feb. 25.—Because the Boston build- 
ing laws as interpreted by Building Commissioner Pat- 
ric’ O’Hearn prevent the using of wood as the principal 
material for constructing the huge tabernacle for Billy 
Sunday’s gospel campaign next autumn, the chairman 
of the building committee, W. E. Blodgett, has peti- 
tio.od the State legislature for special exemption from 
O*'learn’s antiwood mandates. The legislative commit- 
tec on metropolitan affairs gave a hearing today on the 
ei\tion, The building committee has plenty of influen- 
tin’ backing, the Billy Sunday Boston campaign has 
been well advertised; the majority of the alergymen are 
m ime, and several of the strongest business men around 
here are giving generously of time and money to make 
“seg that a big army of recruits will ‘‘hit the sawdust 
rail, 

So Chairman Blodgett of the building committee made 
a2. impression when he declared that a tabernacle to 
seat 10,000 people could be constructed of wood with 
alolute safety from fire and everything else that a 
building of steel, ‘brick, concrete or anything else would 
be immune from. He said the matter had been studied 
carefully by responsible experts and that it would be 
much better from every standpoint to use lumber as 
the building material instead of the substitutes O’Hearn 


is insisting upon. It would be useless, he said, to try 
and maintain a building of so-called first class construc- 
tion, such as O’Hearn thinks alone is fitted for erection 
in civilized communities, as a big public auditorium, 
although such a building is necessary for Boston. But 
a building of first class construction in every way ex- 
cept that it would not meet with the technical objec- 
tions of the Boston building department could be con- 
structed of lumber at a cost which would make the taber- 
nacle a ‘‘paying proposition,’’ declared Blodgett with 
emphasis, 

H. H. Kendall, the architect who drew the plans for 
the proposed Billy Sunday wooden tabernacle, testified 
that the wood walls and supports with choir loft as the 
only gallery would last as long in case of fire as steel. 

The opposition was represented by James H. Devlin, 
the assistant corporation counsel of Boston, who, otf 
course, is bound to support the position of the city gov- 
ernment as represented by O’Hearn, its building depart- 
ment head. Devlin based his opposition on the ground 
that permission by the legislature for the use of lumber 
in constructing this huge tabernacle would open the way 
for anyone to build wooden moving picture theaters in 
such places as the public beach at South Boston. He 
was unable, however, to dispute the expert opinion of 
Architect Kendall that a properly built wooden structure 
would resist fire as well as steel. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN readers will remember that 
some few months ago an offer was made by New 
Hampshire timberland owners to give to the Billy Sun- 
day Boston committee a tract of fine white pine land 
sufficient to cut all the lumber required for building the 
Boston tabernacle. This offer was not accepted, and 
the land has since been sold to lumber operators. The 
reason, it now appears, was that the members of the 
committee understood they would not be permitted by 
Building Commissioner O’Hearn to erect a wooden tab- 
ernacle. Later, however, the idea was conceived of go- 
ing to the legislature for authority to overrule the Bos- 
ton building head. This was after a careful study had 
proved that nothing else would do so well as a wooden 
building. 


SHOW PREFERENCE TO COMPETITIVE 
MATERIALS 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 28.—Changes in the provisions for 
the construction and maintenance of cotton warehouses 
and compresses which will have a strong bearing on the 
use of wood were proposed and are being considered as 
the result of a conference of the State fire insurance com- 
mission, Texas insurance interests and the cotton com- 
press and warehouse men which was held in Houston 
last week. 

In some of the proposed changes, the action will be 
favorable to the use of wood while in others it will be 
unfavorable. The insurance men propose to eliminate 
a clause in the present specifications which provides that 
when the outside and end walls of a structure are unex- 
posed by cotton or otherwise, they may be. of wood, con- 
structed of clap boards securely nailed to posts and 
studding, thereby being spark and weather proof. 

In the clause relative to the construction of roofs they 
ask that it read that roofs are to be preferably covered 
with gravel or approved composition roofing. Standard 
metal ventilators must be used when any are employed. 

They propose to permit wood floors when laid flat on 
the ground with no open space between the flooring and 
the ground, the present regulations calling for prefer- 
ably concrete, and brick, earth or other non-combustible 
material. 

Another similar session will be held March 9, no defi- 
nite action having been taken. 




















CABINET USED BY A WESTERN DEPARTMENT STORE 
TO DISPLAY “READY-TO-MAKE” LUMBER 


USE OF WOOD BLOCKS EXTENDED 


Popularity Grows As Serviceability Is Proved 
—Record-Breaking Order Placed 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 29.—Plans have been made by 
the Milwaukee department of public works to lay con- 
siderable wood block paving this season. Creosoted block 
paving has been giving excellent satisfaction in this city, 
especially on those downtown streets, where the traffic is 
heavy. Some difficulty has been experienced with this 
type of paving on State Street, but the trouble was 
caused by the fact that the blocks were laid too closely to- 
gether, not allowing space for the expansion caused by 
climatic changes. 

The Chicago Creosoting Company has been awarded a 
contract by the City of Milwaukee for furnishing $5,000 
worth of creosoted blocks. The prices varied from $1.37 
to $1.46 a square yard, according to the character of the 
block used. Contracts were awarded some time ago for 
furnishing creosoted blocks for paving Clybourn Street 
from Twenty-Seventh to Thirty-Fifth Streets, at the cost 
of $25,811. Holton Street to Humboldt Avenue will be 
laid with creosoted blocks, the contract having been 
awarded at $16,719. 





WOOD BLOCK PAVING RESISTS FROST 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 26.—The engineering department 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association has sent 
the copy for the structural handbook, which has been in 
the course of preparation for several months, to the 
printers and it is expected this valuable booklet will be 
ready for distribution soon. The department also will 
issue in a few days a booklet on creosoted wood block 
pavement. This booklet will show how well wood blocks 
resisted the severe strain placed upon them during the 
recent heavy snows and cold weather. It is estimated 
that 250,000 bricks will have to be replaced in the streets 
of this city because of the damage done by the frost and 
snow. 

An inspection by the engineers of the association of the 
wood block pavement ‘in Everett, Wash., shows that the 
creosoting of these blocks was only superficially done. 
The blocks were laid about nine years ago and although 
the oil did not penetrate them they have made a satisfae- 
tory street covering. Samples taken from the streets show 
no wear but some internal rot owing to the imperfect 
penetration of the creosote. 








LARGE WOOD BLOCK ORDER PLACED 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 1.—What is believed to be 
the largest order ever placed for wooden paving blocks 
and the biggest single year’s undertaking of any Ameri- 
can city in laying creosoted block pavement is the order 
closed by the Minneapolis city council Saturday for 
350,000 square yards of creosoted southern yellow pine 
blocks. It was awarded to the Kettle River Company 
and the Republic Creosoting Company, both of Minne- 
apolis, at the uniform price of $1.46 a yard, compared 
with $1.32 a yard paid last year for 135,000 yards. The 
blocks will cost $511,000, and will be laid by city paving 
crews at a total cost of about $1,000,000. It will take 
about 1,000 railroad cars to handle the blocks. 

The order is equivalent to about 12,250,000 board feet 
of southern yellow pine. It means the pavement of 22 
miles of 27-foot roadway. When this work is finished 


’ Minneapolis will have 118 miles, or 1,886,522 square 


yards, of- creosoted wooden block pavement, all of which 
has given the greatest satisfaction. Work is to be 
started as soon as possible, and 750 men will be em- 
ployed on the city paving crews. 





MILL ACTIVITY AROUND GRAYS HARBOR 


ABERDEEN AND HOQUIAM, WASH. 

J. P. Guerrier and associates are constructing a large 
sawmill, shingle mill and logging roads near Chehalis. 
About 2,500 acres of choice timber is owned by Mr. 
Guerrier in this vicinity. The sawmill will have a 
capacity of about 50,000 feet and the shingle mill will 
cut about 175,000 shingles a day. Mr. Guerrier has 
organized and incorporated this company, which repre- 
sents an expenditure of about $1,000,000, and which will 
give employment to about 100 or 150 men. 

The Vance Lumber Company, of Malone, recently 
bought a school half section and paid $27,926 for the 
timber. The logging road of the Vance Lumber Com- 
pany runs about a mile away from this new purchase and 
the company is at present logging directly south of it. 
As soon as it is possible logging will begin on this sec- 
tion. The Aloha Lumber Company also recently pur- 
chased the timber on the east half of the southeast 
quarter of section 32-20-12 for $2,123.50. The plant of 
this company, which is situated at Copalis, has been 
operating steadily for the last month. 

With foreign orders piling up and the demands on the 
plant for lumber for the new Peterson shipyards heavy, 
John Wilson, manager of the Wilson Brothers Mill Com- 
pany, says that beginning March 1 the mill will be 
operated night as well as day, thus giving employment 
to 100 additional men. 





NEW MILL STARTS WORK 

JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 28—The Hardwood Lumber 
Company’s new mill has begun operations at Sandersville, 
Miss. Besides lumber, the mill will eut furniture stock. 
H. S. Smith, one of the owners, is an experienced mill 
man. 

, Lumber operations at Sandersville are heavy. Several 
cars of staves, as well as lumber, were shipped last week. 
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MAMMOTH ELM IS CUT 


Tree Will Produce Estimated Cut of 5,600 Feet— 
Is 720 Years Old 


SaRATOGA LAKE, VT., Feb. 28.—On one of his numer- 
ous lumber jobs in the town of Putnam, Washington 
County, within sight of the old Fort Ticonderoga, T. C. 
Luther, of this place, has had cut and transported to his 
sawmill located on the shore of Lake Champlain an elm 
tree that it is estimated will produce 5,600 board feet of 
lumber. 

The trunk of this great elm measures 68 feet to the 
limbs, is 60 inches in diameter at the butt and 27 inches 
at the top, and, estimated according to Scribner’s log 
rule, will cut 5,100 feet, while some of the limbs, which 
are as large as good sized trees, will probably cut 500 
feet more, making a total of 5,600 feet. 

There was so little taper to the tree that the first two 
twelve-foot logs will cut 1,334 feet each and a remark- 
able thing in connection with a tree of this size is that 
it is perfectly sound and without a check or blemish on 
the surface the entire length of the trunk. The rings 
of the tree indicate that it is 720 years old. 

Because of its enormous size the ordinary sawmills in 
common use here can not manufacture this tree into lum- 
ber and Mr. Luther is making special arrangements for 
cutting this tree and some other extremely large logs 
he has in stock. Foresters and lumbermen who have seen 
this tree in the mill yard pronounce it the finest and larg- 
est specimen of an elm they have ever seen. 





TIMBERLAND BILL PASSED 


JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 28.—The Mississippi Senate last 
week passed 8. B. No. 305, by Mr. McGehee, providing for 
the sale of timbered lands where land and timber are 
owned by different persons, prescribing how chancery 
courts may order a sale, or partition decree, distribution 
of proceeds ete. 

Explaining the purpose 





of his bill and the neces- 
sity of its passage, Mr. 
MeGehee said that 14 or 
16 years ago, when the 
large lumber interests were 
purchasing timber rights in 
this State, often at very 
low figures, many persons 
were inveigled into signing 
conveyances that did not 
prescribe time limit for the 
removal of the timber, and 
as a consequence many land 
owners have their lands 
tied up because of the fact 
that holders of these con- 
veyances have made no at- 
tempt to remove the tim- 
ber. It is to provide a 
legal way to bring about a 
partition and settlement in 
chancery court that this 
measure was framed, there 
being no avenue of relief 
as the law now stands. Mr. 
McGehee said that in his 
own county thousands of 
acres of land are thus tied 
up, blocking the progress 
and agricultural develop- 
ment of the county. 

The author offered an amendment providing that no 
suits shall be filed for partition until five years after 
the passage of this act, and then when written notice is 
served the court shall have power to prescribe a reason- 
able time for the removal of timber. 

The amendment was adopted and the bill passed with- 
out dissent. 


TO GATHER LOG INPUT DATA 


Hemlock and Hardwood Association to Get Accurate 
Statistics as to Cut and Sales 





OSHKOSH, WIS., Feb. 29.—So conflicting are reports 
from northern Wisconsin and Michigan regarding the 
input of logs that the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association is about to call for reports 
upon schedules to be issued by Secretary O. T. Swan as 
to the actual input by the operators and manufacturers 
at their various camps. This report would give as ac- 
curate data as can possibly be gathered. 

Reports have it that weather conditions have seri- 
ously hampered the input and judging from the reports 
the situation is serious. While gathering the log input 
data, Mr. Swan will also procure information on hem- 
lock bark both as to current sales and sales for fall de- 
livery. He will also procure detailed statistics as to hem- 
lock and low grade hardwood stocks. Judging from pres- 
ent conditions, says Mr. Swan, it is likely that the output 
of timber in Wisconsin for the winter will be about 30 
percent less than normal. This is due to adverse weather 
conditions and in direct opposition to reports of a month 
or six weeks ago when it was predicted that the input 
of logs would surpass that of last year. The heavy snow 
not only has hampered the movement of logs but has 
handicapped the work of cutting timber. 

The appearance of warm weather with a consequent 
melting of the huge amount of snow would spell a break- 
ing up of the lumber camps in midwinter. It is stated 


by northern hemlock operators that with conditions un- 
favorable in practically all the lumber producing terri- 
tory indications are that the glutted market will not be 
a feature-of the coming season. While it is not thought 
likely that there will be any marked increase in price, 
the ‘‘cutthroat competition’’ which has marked the in- 
dustry for the last two or three years will be less con- 
spicuous than in the past. 





GIVES COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION 


Government Figures Show Cuts of Sawmills in 1914 
and 1915—Decrease Indicated 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—The United States For- 
est Service today made publi¢ a table of figures showing 
the comparative cut of 1,175 sawmills cutting 5,000,000 
feet or over in 1914 and 1915. These figures represent the 
cut of identical mills. In 1915 the cut was 20,286,782,000 
feet, against 21,443,903,000 feet in 1914, a decrease of 
1,157,121,000 for 1915. Mills idle in one of the two 
years were included in the compilation, with the excep- 
tion of those cutting out. 

The table follows: 


Production of Identical Mills in 1915 and 1914 








1915 14 
Total 
Produc- Same 
tion of Class Re- 
Number of Production Same Mills porting 
State. Mills, M Feet. M Feet; 1914. 
Washington ........ 119 2,921,908 2,723,277 174 
PT cohen nae 49 1,219,215 1,384,480 65 
Idaho os 19 519,219 572,964 25 
Montana 7 233,065 199,001 13 
eS ee 43 994,639 1,109,733 54 
Colorado and South 
ee 3 33,738 35,032 3 
ae 4 74,023 76,305 4 
New Mexico......... 4 31,745 41,192 4 
eer 63 1,123,174 1,168,319 73 
i en eee 4 94,551 76,542 5 


CHECK PASSER RUN TO EARTH 


Apprehended at Gary, Ind., and Given Indeterminate 
Prison Sentence. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 28.—The Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association has received word that the 
individual who passed forged checks drawn upon its 
account and in its name in several middle western towns 
some time ago, has been run to earth. The reports state 
that he was arrested at Gary, Ind., on February 7, 
pleaded guilty and was sentenced on the 10th to an inde- 
terminate term of two to fourteen years in the Jefferson- 
ville prison. In his transactions with bogus association 
checks the man passed as ‘‘Robert MelIlvane.’’ It is 
reported from Garyville, however, that he ‘‘conjured’’ 
with other checks also, eight or nine different varieties 
being found in his effects and passed under numerous 
aliases—‘‘ Venor Murdok,’’ ‘‘J. N. Calvin,’’ ‘‘ Herman 
Hoffman,’’ ‘‘O. B. Colling,’? ‘‘F. Jackson,’’? ‘‘F, 
Johnson,’’? ‘‘Venor Johnson,’’ ‘‘C. L. Bowen’? and 
others. It is believed, according to the advices received, 
that he has operated in at least fifteen States, and that 
his right name is H. D. Hallin, of Rockland Center, Wis. 


COMMITTEE VINDICATES WOOD PIPE 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 25.—Following the outbursts 
of a local evening paper over the water shortage that 
occurred here during the recent unusually cold weather 
the public utilities committee of the Municipal League, 
one of the city’s civic organizations, made an investi- 
gation of the damaged wooden pipe water line. The 
Seattle Times in its ill-advised statements set up a hue 
and ery for a steel and concrete pipe line. 

The committee of the Municipal League is composed 
of three competent engineers. ‘This committee’s report 
shows that the first break in the pipe was caused by 
two defective staves, which should have been thrown 
out by the city inspector. 
The succeeding breaks were 











caused by inexcusable care- 
lessness in shutting off the 
water and draining the 
pipe with the standpipes 
frozen and steel or con- 
crete or anything else 
would have collapsed under 
the same conditions. This 
committee made a number 
of practical suggestions, 
none of them reflecting in 
any way upon the use of 
wood pipe but pointing out 
the mistakes and careless- 
ness of the men in charge 
of the water department. 
Seattle has two wooden 
pipe lines that bring its 
water supply from the Cas- 
cade Mountains. These 
pipe lines are about thirty 
miles long. They are laid 
over very rough and pre- 
cipitous ground. Thomas 
Dovey, of the Seattle En- 
gineering Company, one of 
the committee that made 





SCENE AT THE PLANT OF THE ST. PAUL & TACOMA LUMBER COMPANY, TACOMA, WASHI., WITEN THE COAST 
WAS RECENTLY VISITED BY UNPRECEDENTED SNOW STORMS 





























Ce eres 65 1,419,861 1,397,690 2 
SNE 20 ono stereo 140 3,081,624 3,230,278 165 
Mississippi .......... 80 1,276,982 1,375,511 97 
Alabama ae) 02,550 663,648 47 
Georgia 25 247,246 285,616 34 
Florida os “an 654,364 645,902 60 
South Carolina...... 3 389,396 339,993 33 
North Carolina ...... 68 668,299 690,589 81 
WEUID | oc cees cesses 26 314,449 310,574 31 
West Virgiania....... 52 579,743 635,770 57 
Pennsylvania ....... 19 267,887 250,215 20 
eS Te 15 114,633 129,282 19 
DOOD 4. ois.s0s 5000 23 159,868 211,496 26 
errs 9 82,209 109,305 10 
Michigan ... Ce 777,664 1,001,831 68 
Wisconsin eo. 960,003 1,124,779 73 
Minnesota > | 963,914 1,214,377 34 
ee 37 367,806 353,435 46 
New Hampshire an 
Massachusetts .... 113,007 86,757 6 
| errs 1,175 20,286,782 21,443,903 1,389 


In discussing the figures a statement issued by the 
Forest Service says: 


The Forest Service and the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association are codperating in the 1915 lumber census, 
and to date have secured reports from nearly all the above 
class of mills. However, some have not yet replied. These 
are urged to fill out the blanks in eir hands and mail 
them at once to the Forest Service so that complete 1915 
figures on the production of mills cutting 5,000,000 feet and 
over may be issued by the Forest Service at an early date. 
All mills of smaller capacity are, of course, considered in 
this census. 





FIRE DESTROYS SOUTHERN MILL 


Plant of Lumber Company at Mpyrtis, La., Suffers 
$75,000 Loss—Covered by Insurance 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


SHREVEPORT, LA., March 1.—Losses placed at $75,000, 
covered by insurance, resulted from a fire of unknown 
origin shortly after midnight Wednesday that destroyed 
the 100,000-foot capacity sawmill of the Southern Lum- 
ber Company at Myrtis, La. The company, of which 
W. H. Welch, of Myrtis, president, and 8. H. Chatten, 
of Kansas City, are the main stockholders, is considering 
the rebuilding of the plant. 


an investigation for the 
Municipal League, says 
that if he were called on 
to build a pipe line over 
the same territory he would not think of using anything 
but wooden pipe. He says further that it would be im- 
possible to build a concrete line without winding around 
for miles in order to secure a grade upon which to con- 
struct such a line. The present route would be im- 
possible. 


TO PHOTOGRAPH LOGGING SCENES 


Northern Pine Operations in Minnesota to Be Featured 
in the Movies 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 1.—Motion pictures of 
logging operations in the deep snows of northern Min- 
nesota are being taken for the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association to be used in the itinerant show 
scheme suggested by Secretary W. G. Hollis of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. A skilled mo- 
tion picture operator is in the woods above Virginia, 
Minn., getting films from camps of the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Company while the deep snow is still on the 
ground. When camp scenes are taken the operator will 
get other films showing the sawmills in operation. 

The undertaking is in the hands of a special committee 
of the manufacturers’ association, consisting of R. C. 
Chisolm, Minneapolis, chairman; S. J. Cusson, Virginia, 
Minn.; Sherman L. Coy, Cloquet, Minn.; George F. 
Lindsay, St. Paul, Minn., and T. S. Whitten, Winton, 
Minn. A motor truck with a trailer has been secured 
which will carry the motion picture outfit, lumber samples 
and the ‘‘showmen’’ across the country, and it is hoped 
to start about June 1. 

Secretary Hollis has received enthusiastic responses 
from the members of the retailers’ organization, who are 
unanimous in approving the idea, and the retailers agree 
to take hold and handle local arrangements for the show 
in each community. 

At the annual meeting of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Minneapolis recently Secretary 
Hollis, of the Northwestern association, presented in 
detail plans for trade extension through the medium of 
moving pictures, 
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COMPLAIN OF CAR SHORTAGE 


Economy Practiced by Railroads on Repairs and Pur- 
chases Cited as Cause 


Sr. Louris, Mo., March 1.—Lumber manufacturers in 
the South, particularly the southern yellow pine inter- 
ests, in writing to their selling connections in St. Louis 
say they are having much trouble in getting cars in suf- 
ficient number to make their shipments. ‘‘Bad order’’ 
curs, they say, are unusually numerous this season. The 
economy practised by the railroads as to buying new 
cars and also in making repairs on old ones is more 
noticeable than ever this year. The shortage has been 
rendered more acute than ever by the freight congestion 
at the seaboard end. 


The lumbermen are not disposed to blame the railroads 
for the shortage but the present scarcity of rolling stock 
and the prospects of still worse conditions in the future 
are given as reasons why the railroads should undertake 
a thorough overhauling of their equipment and get in 
better shape to serve the public. 

A well known local lumberman declared that his con- 
cern is experiencing much trouble in getting enough cars 
for out-of-town orders. He says fully 60 percent of the 
rolling stock is not fit to use. He believes the railroads 
should get busy and fix up their neglected freight cars. 
The railroads, it is true, have been hard up. Their rev- 
enues have showed a big decrease and they are expe- 
riencing difficulty in borrowing money for repairs. The 
consequences have been that the roads have reduced their 
expenditures and the outlay for maintenance of old equip- 
ment and the purchase of new has been cut to the very 
minimum, 


‘‘T do not blame the railroads,’’ this lumberman says, 
‘“but I believe they will have to make a start now to fix 
up their equipment. Rail- 
road earnings are more sat- 
isfactory, money is cheap 
and the prospects point to 
a large tonnage for the 
carriers. I expect soon to 
see the railroads in the 
market for substantial 
quantites of lumber.’ 

Eastern roads are re- 
luctant to let the foreign 
curs return to their own 
lines, when unloaded, pre- 
ferring to pay the per 
diem charge and have the 
use of the cars. This is 
especially true of cars be- 
longing to a western road 
that keeps its cars in good 
condition. 


A big St. Louis hard- 
wood distributer and one 
of the leading shippers of 
that class of lumber, in 
speaking of the car short- 
age, said: 


Conserves | 
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There are lots of cars in 
bad condition. We make a 
daily inspection of the cars 
upon our inbound track and 
during one week recently the 
“bad order” cars amounted to 
75 percent of the total. Usually 
these were cars that had 
been loaded in the South and 
allowed by the roads to pro- 
ceed to destination rather 
than be unloaded for repairs. 
We are not allowed to reload 
such cars, however, even if 
we wanted to. The situation is easing up now and we have 
no complaint to make. But there seems to be a considerable 
shortage of equipment. 


SELLS READY-MADE SUMMER HOMES 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 28.—Boston lumbermen must 
admit that the town of Norwich, N. Y., boasts a live, 
enterprising lumber company which surely is right up- 
to-date when it comes to scouting out new channels for 
developing business. This concern is the W. L. Scott 
Lumber Company, whose live-wire representative, H. D. 
Palmiter, came on last week determined to reap a small 
fortune selling portable camps and bungalows to the 
hundreds of folks who are seeking summer camp sites 
amid the wild beauties of the wonderful White Moun- 
tain region where Uncle Sam is offering thousands of 
acres of virgin forest land for the purpose. ; 

Mr. Palmiter was rushed here posthaste when his 
chiefs of the W. L. Scott Lumber Company read in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the Federal Forest Service 
is offering more than 100,000 acres purchased under the 
Weeks’ law for summer camp sites, hunting lodges, fish- 
ing camps ete., and that several thousand applications al- 
ready had been received from people attracted by the 
chance to enjoy the splendid scenery of the. Presidential 
Range with only a nominal fee to pay for a 30-year 
ease, 

The W. L. Seott Lumber Company holds the Craine 
patent for the triple wall silo and the Rowell line of 
automatic silo fillers, and also makes a specialty of port- 
able camps. So Mr. Palmiter was assigned to secure 
the list of all those granted sites on the big Govern- 
ment reservations in northern New England and to land 
the orders of these people for their summer cottages. 

He quickly learned that the Forest Service headquar- 
ters at Gorham, N. H., is where the applications are be- 
ing received, so he caught the next train for Gorham 





from Boston. There he expects to secure a complete 
list of all those granted sites, and these will be circu- 
larized by his company, in addition to which he will 
solicit orders for portable camps and bungalows in per- 
son from the most promising prospects. 

And the Boston lumbermen who have heard of the 
enterprising idea agree that this is another instance of 
the invaluable advantages of reading faithfully a live 
lumber trade paper and following up enthusiastically 
and promptly the ideas therein presented. 





OAK IS MOST USED FURNITURE WOOD 


Government Figures Show It Leads All Others— 
Amaranth Most Expensive 


Almost as much oak is used annually in the United 
States as is used of all the other seventy woods com- 
bined in making furniture, according to figures prepared 
by the Forestry Department, while the cost f. 0. b. fac- 
tory of oak alone is $14,704,625.58, compared to $28,717,- 
873.46, the total cost f. o. b. factory of all seventy-one 
woods combined. Commissioner M. Wulpi, of the Central 
Bureau, Monadnock Building, Chicago, has issued a cir- 
cular in which he gives these figures and calls attention 
to the fact that black walnut is the only American wood 
costing more than $100 at the factory; that amaranth is 
the most expensive wood and costs more than $400 at the 
factory, while red gum stands second in quantity used. 
The figures of the eleven leaders and some of the other 
woods are as follows: 


Average 
Rank. Kind Feet used. Percent. Cost per M 
ey MIE tis a crece)e er6ievo-sibioyu.ecs's 431,053,289 45.63 $ 34.11 
2 SOOO MOI sc. > elnsaines's 101,866,767 10.78 20.15 
Be IN eros bcos desea dieeracais 87,571,456 9.27 26.17 
ENE aio 810s Cavs A ae esate 54,677,450 5.79 25.02 
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FARMERS HAVE ROUNDUP 


Wabash County, Indiana, Entertains Agriculturists— 
Lectures and “Movies” Are Features 


WABASH, IND., Feb. 26.—For two days recently this 
city entertained about 900 farmers and their wives, who 
met three times a day to hear lectures by experts in the 
farming business. The ‘‘roundup’’ was under the aus- 
pices of the Wabash Commercial Club, in charge of V. A. 
Place, county agent, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and also chairman of the agricultural committee 
of the Wabash Commercial Club. Moving pictures of an 
educational nature were shown, views of the farm tractor 
demonstration at Bloomington, IIl., proving very inter- 
esting. Other films showed the construction of concrete 
silos and the methods of treating grain for smut. During 
the program national authorities spoke upon selected sub- 
jects as follows: 

Henry Hoover, ‘County Organization”; Mrs. C. W. Sewell, 
“Social Life on the Farm”; Bert Ball, “Organization and 
Community Team Work”; Prof. G. I. Christie, “Alfalfa and 
Farm Leaks”; Prof. C. W. Farr, “Corn Is King’; J. W. 
Henceroth, “Plant Food Management”; L. L. Harkness, 
“Keeping Farm Accounts”; William Hubbard, ‘The Place of 
Pure-Bred Hogs in General Farming’; Mrs. Esther K. 
Givins, “The Twentieth Century Woman’; Dean J. H. 
Skinner, of Purdue University, ‘Live Stock and Improved 
Agriculture”; and B. F. Harris, of Illinois, “Coéperation of 
‘Town and County.” 

During the ‘‘roundup’’ the Service Motor Truck Com- 
pany operated large ‘‘Service Trucks’’ on the streets, 
showing visitors over town. Although some farmers may 
not have enough hauling of their own to keep a truck busy 
they can make money and save time by doing hauling for 
their neighbors. The farming business is making great 
strides, it was pointed out, by adopting improved forms 
of machinery. At all the meetings it was emphasized 
that methods make more 
difference than prices in 
the matter of profit and 
that when farmers cease 
to seatter their energies 
and concentrate them they 
will begin to make more 
money. 

PAFFAA 


ISSUES GUIDE BOOK 
ON TIES 


MADISON, Wis., Feb. 26. 
—The forest products 
laboratory has in the 
course of preparation a 
“*Guide Book for the Iden- 
tification of Woods Used 
for Railroad Ties.’’ This 
booklet, which will be of 
pocket size, will contain 
descriptions and _ photo- 
graphs of about fifty spe- 
cies of woods now used 
for ties. The photographs 
will be of cross sections of 
wood magnified to about 
the same extent as that 
given by a hand lens. The 
specific purpose of this 
guide book is to point out 
the distinct differences in 








EXHIBIT OF THE SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION AT THE COMPLETE BUILDING SHOW, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Yellow poplar .. 















5 - 53,374,580 5.65 24.29 
GC CREMEEUE .osscos +. 44,734,180 4.73 20.70 
7 Basswood ...... - 83,146,276 3.51 26.13 

Se rae 21,163,204 2.24 19.7 
9 Yellow pine ......00. 18,926,400 2.00 15.69 
WOO NE, encase a kec cae aces 15,668,588 1.66 27.21 
i: eee eee 15,637,125 1.66 133.91 

14 “WIMEE DINE 2... cceccss 9,332,808 99 25.3: 
16 Cottonwood...... 5,158,309 55 22.48 
20 MT seshenkens 1,856,100 2 57.60 
22 Black walnut.... 1,689,957 -18 109.80 
30 Circassian walnut..... 52,040 -05 312.85 
55 Other woods......... 48,369,278 5.11 ee 
944,677,807 100 $30.40 


The figures showing by States the annual consumption 
of woods for the manufacture of furniture are also inter- 
esting and are herewith given: 








Average 
Rank. State. Feet Annually. Cost per M. 
D. NOPE CATONNG 6 .o:666:5 08665-6 132,211,250 $23.65 
ee IMACS c.o.910)s:01e 013 oa, ieee 104,949,930 38.02 
RE OM gw cha orks 6ec4 soerasscone 104,452,092 41.04 
CO rere eee 99,585,812 29.05 
Pie NENA RMR TN IDS 0a Ccelgvaie'e o'ao.brer'seceais 81,476,554 41.13 
6 Pennsylvania 58,995,170 35.24 
T WROORER ccccccse -. 48,751,000 25.22 
DN Shbb aCe 6 sveeiuececenes 41,231,909 36.91 
W TEGGMOUNOS - veccivsaecisiceseue 39,272,500 22.34 
10 Massachusettn ....cvccccccce 20,936,241 31.60 
Pd PN yo 6 0856 < vietiwese aves 20,294,750 27.63 
CR TAG nc ceciccusssces 192,520,599 cove 
944,677,807 $30.40 


Analysis of the figures by States shows that although 
North Carolina leads all other States in quantity of 
lumber consumed it stands eleventh lowest in the aver- 
age cost. Illinois stands second and although it uses 20 
percent less lumber, pays $3,990,648 while North Carolina 
pays $2,372,691.07, showing the great difference in 
freight, cost and the quality used. Louisiana, which 
ranks twenty-first, pays the lowest average cost, $12.65, 
importing little wood, and Montana imports most of its 
wood, ranks thirtieth and pays the most, $70.54. Cali- 
fornia, which ranks twenty-third, pays $34.76. 


woods which resemble each 
other. At present lumber- 
men and inspectors are 
guided by a composite 
of numerous individual characteristics in identifying a 
particular specimen and are often at a loss when asked 
to point out the single deciding feature. Species such 
as the oaks which have been used in large quantities for 
ties are becoming scarce and consequently higher in 
price. As a result other species are now being used and 
the tie inspectors require a wider knowledge of the sub- 
ject of identification. While primarily intended for the 
inspector of ties, this booklet will also be of value to 
lumbermen in general and to users of wood in various 
manufacturing industries. : 

Over 1,000 samples of wood are annually submitted to 
the forest products laboratory for identification. The 
requests vary in importance from one case in which a 
person wished to know from what kind of wood a par- 
ticular chess pawn was made to that of a contractor whose 
thousands of ties were rejected by a railroad on the 
ground that they were red oak instead of white oak as 
specified. As a rule experienced lumbermen can readily 
distinguish between species commonly handled but when 
a particular specimen shows some abnormal growth or 
discoloration they are confused. At the forest products 
laboratory samples are usually examined under a mi- 
eroscope which makes visible many characteristics not 
visible to the unaided eye. The distinguishing charac- 
teristics of over 400 native and 100 foreign woods have 
been studied and arranged in systematic order in identi- 
fying samples submitted. 
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OcEAN freights are said to be so high that a carrier 
can pay for itself in four round trips across the Atlantic, 
but the close of the war may stop that. 





BritisH export figures make it seem probable that 
Great Britain has been buying goods from the United 
States and reshipping them to South America, in order 
to hold the rich market of that country. : 
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In considering the fir outlook for fifteen minutes 
allotted to me it would be well to do so under two 
principal headings; namely, the immediate outlook and 
the ultimate outlook. 

Stocks on Hand 

Every local condition points to a stable fir market until 
after midsummer and indications point very favorably 
to even a stronger price level than exists today. The law 
of supply and demand after all is the governing factor 
that is of greatest importance, and the demand is strong 
and shows increasing strength daily. 

The stocks at the mills are decidedly below normal. 
In considering supply in fir, one can not depend largely 
upon the quantities in pile at the mills as being wholly 
indicative of the real supply because large stocks of fir 
lumber are not carried normally by most manufacturers. 
In considering supply in Douglas fir one must take into 
account the eutting capacity that is turning over, the 
logs that are available, the weather conditions ete. Still 
the amount of stock in pile has considerable bearing and 
because almost without exception these stocks are badly 
broken, a strong situation is indicated in this direction. 

Curtailment 

A curtailment equalling 10 percent of last year’s cut 
in fir has already been accomplished through coercion on 
the part of the elements, and this is equivalent to having 
had orders equalling 450,000,000 feet crowded upon north- 
western producers. This gives an illustration of what 
could be accomplished voluntarily in the way of curtail- 
ment each year during the winter season if the manufac- 
turers only had the sense to accomplish it. It is estimated 
that more than 500,000,000 annual capacity that operated 
in 1914 is represented by plants that are either out of 
business for all time or could not be rehabilitated within 
a year at any rate, which reduces the possible output for 
1916 about 1,000,000,000 feet under 1914 possibilities at 
least. Therefore we can safely figure that a 20 to 25 
percent curtailment for the last year is assured. Of 
course from this will have to be deducted whatever night 
run output, if there is any, in excess of the 1914 night 
run. The scarcity of logs will make it very difficult to 
indulge in very much night running between now and 
July 4. 

Log Supply 

There is an unprecedented shortage of logs in all log 
markets of the Pacific Northwest. Not in ten years have 
we faced such a dearth’ of saw logs with March 1 so close 
at hand as we have this year. This is the condition not 
only on the Columbia River but also on Puget Sound and 
on Willapa and Grays harbors. The latter two points 
are perhaps worse off than the others. Furthermore the 
damage suffered by many logging roads is extremely 
heavy, and with favorable weather conditions from now 
on the log input will find it difficult to catch up with the 
potential sawing capacity of the mills before July 4. 

So much for our own local conditions. Now a few 
words regarding the physical conditions obtaining in 
producing zones other than the fir zone that affect directly 
the fir outlook. 

Other Producing Zones 


The Inland Empire is in much the same situation as 
we are: stocks are low and badly broken. Weather 
conditions have been unfavorable and the utmost con- 
fidence exists on the part of the producers there as to 
the strength of the situation. 

The South through floods has suffered a heavy damage 
to its properties that has enforced curtailment on the 
mills in the face of large order files at mill prices that 
have searcely ever been exceeded in the yellow pine busi- 
ness. The floods have brought a car shortage situation 
upon them, and a recent letter from a big yellow pine 
manufacturer states that they have had difficulty for two 
weeks in shipping anything because of inability to get 
the cars in. 

As regards the northern producing district, -which sec- 
tion unloaded its heavy surplus stocks last year into the 
middle western States and went into the calendar year 
with the smallest and most badly broken stocks for many 
years, I wish to quote from a lumberman who investigated 
the prospects of a normal production throughout the dis- 
tricts of northern Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan. 
He writes under date of February 14: ‘‘There is such 
a large amount of snow on the ground that we are ex- 
periencing very adverse conditions and the cut will be 
curtailed 25 to 30 percent, even though we have favorable 
conditions from now on. This affects the outlook for 
both hemlock and hardwood. 


Prospects for Increased Consumption 


It is estimated that between the Rockies and the 
Mississippi only 50 percent of certain spring requirements 
by the retail yards have been purchased. Many thousand 
freight cars are being negotiated for. Railroads are 
buying heavily, locally and elsewhere. Most mining dis- 
tricts are buying large quantities of lumber. There is 
an unusual activity in the Utah and Colorado mining sec- 
tions. Several large quantity purchases of southern lum- 
ber for Europe are about to be closed. There are two 
aggregating 100,000,000 that will be closed probably 
any minute. The consumption of lumber in packing cases 
for export has been and will be enormous as long as the 
war lasts. Unusual prosperity in the East is being re- 


* Paper read at the annual meeting of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, held at Portland, 
Ore., February 23-25. 


[By E. B. Hazen, of Portland, Ore.] 
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flected in large quantity building in many cities. An 
eastern lumberman here a few days ago said he knew of 
one city of 200,000 people that would build 8,000 dwell- 
ings this year. There is much freight car building, rail- 
road construction, and also large building structures in 
cities that are going to wood this year that might have 
used steel because of the impossibility of getting the lat- 
ter. Mexico is buying some lumber. There is an inquiry 
in the South now for a million feet. There is a possibil- 
ity of a settled condition there before long, and when it 
does come there will be an extensive use of lumber. 

All of these prospects indicate increased demand. 


Why These Prospects? 

Just a few words about general conditions outside the 
lumber industry that predict such improvement in the 
consumption of our product. I would like to read some 
figures taken from the latest and best obtainable infor- 
mation, reading the heading and this last year’s rating 
in percentage as compared with this year’s rating for the 
same month, the month used in each ease being the latest 
one for which the information could be obtained: 

Relative Percentages 
1915 1916 


SUEY ge eer 65 122 


Bank clearings (outside N. Y. City).. 101 131 
ee See 154 103 
imports merchandise .......+:.:++ 95 123 
Exports MeCTCRANGISe ..... 02. .00%6+ 97 155 
American commodity prices........ 102 122 
PEOUGMCIION PIE BOM. <0 cccewsscss 73 155 
Railroad net earnings............. 85 127 
General confidence ........s.s.00% 82 105 


It looks as if 1916 has a most favorable outlook for 
the lumber industry. It looks as if the present ‘‘only 
barely living’? market can not weaken before July, re- 
gardless of any influence, and that its strength can be 
maintained throughout the year with the exercise of a 
little headwork on the part of the producers, 


Ultimate Fir Outlook 


In my judgment we consider an entirely different 
problem when we take up the ultimate outlook for fir. It 
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is too large a subject to attempt to discuss in five minutes’ 
time. The basic and fundamental conditions of this 
industry are little different than before—a temporary 
improved situation that has come about through war, 
storm and flood, the misfortunes of others. The last 
spurt of prosperity in 1906 enjoyed by the manufacturer 
followed a catastrophe, as we all well remember. The 
lumber business can not survive and prosper permanently 
as a vulture, depending always for its sustenance upon 
the misfortunes of others. It must survive through con- 
structive accomplishment, possible only through codpera- 
tion of producer and distributer. There must be har- 
monious codperation, not an indulging in sarcasm and 
satire by either branch through its publications referring 
to the efforts of the other branch; there must be team- 
work—pulling together. 

A look at the ultimate future or outlook for fir and we 
might say here that anything said about fir will prob- 
ably cover the conditions in spruce, cedar and hemlock 
—would seem to indicate that the outlook depends very 
much upon ourselves and our efforts. By ourselves I mean 
all those engaged in the producing and marketing of 
lumber. Accordingly, any remarks dealing with this 
subject must take into consideration the extent of co- 
operation that may be expected between manufacturers 
and dealers—activities on the part of both to create 
‘*consumer demand.’’ Without consumer demand eventu- 
ally to use and pay for the product, there will be no out- 
look, and with no outlook there will be no activity toward 
improvement in the business. 

The lumber industry of this country has in the last few 
years awakened to a full realization of the truth of this 
and in casting about for a solution the producers of vari- 
ous woods have come to conclusions that differ somewhat 
in detail as to how best to accomplish the result, al- 
though these conclusions might all be classed as ‘‘adver- 


tising.’’ We all know the idea behind the cypress adver- 
tising campaign; namely, the creating of consumer de 
mand through the popular magazines so as to help the 
retailer who carries cypress dispose of his stock and to 
influence the retailer who is not carrying cypress to 
stock it in order to satisfy the demand which that adver 
tising creates. While at first this activity was viewed 
rather skeptically by the retailer in many cases, as he 
felt that somewhat of an imposition was being placed 
upon him to earry cypress in stock when probably he pre 
ferred to carry some other wood, it seems now to be gen 
erally accepted that the cypress manufacturer acted 
wisely and that he has done a great deal to encourage 
the consumption of cypress. And while his activities 
may have in specific cases worked a hardship on certain 
retailers, the retailers now as a whole are glad that the 
campaign was instituted because of the fact that the 
advertising was pursued so vigorously that the stocks 
that he put in were readily sold. 


Publicity Good for Other Woods Also 


What might be a good policy for cypress or a wood 
of that nature might not be a good policy for some other 
wood to adopt. It would perhaps be possible with a 
sufficient amount of money spent in consumer advertising 
to create some demand for any wood in any part of the 
country, irrespective of the freight rates from the pro- 
ducing zone of that wood. This, however, would take 
more money than any body of manufacturers would seem 
willing to put up and a great waste would have to be 
reckoned with before any returns in proportion to the 
investment could be had. From a practical standpoint 
few manufacturers of lumber have yet been so converted 
to the advertising idea that they would continue to put 
up this money under these conditions for the length of 
time required unless they could see immediate results. 

Another method, therefore, that would seem to promise 
quicker returns and to be more in line with available 
funds is the idea of codperation more directly with the 
retailer in distribution of ‘‘demand-creating literature,’’ 
and confining that effort to territory where the retailer 
already carried the wood in question, or in a territory 
where the freight would reasonably permit of the re- 
tailer carrying that wood. _ 

It is this line of effort that the west Coast manufac- 
turers have been pursuing for the last year. Our asso- 
ciation office has been active in the preparation of book- 
lets and other literature giving information about specific 
uses to which our woods are best adapted.and we have 
tried to distribute this literature through the retailer and 
in various other ways with the thought that we could 
help the retailer, who is already carrying our woods and 
thus stimulate his ability to purchase more of it. We 
have felt that it was better to take a specific use to which 
our wood was adapted and elaborate on that use, giving 
the consumer the benefit of our knowledge of the virtues 
of the woods for that use, than simply to make a broad 


‘statement that our lumber was exceptionally fine lumber, 


or even perhaps the best lumber, and take a chance on the 
consumer applying that thought to any use that he might 
contemplate. 

We have, therefore, in line with this policy, prepared 
booklets covering subjects of ‘‘Silos,’’ ‘‘Wood Pipe,’’ 
““Wood Block Pavement,’’ ‘‘Structural Timbers’’ ete. 
We have told about the exceptional adaptability of fir 
for finishing lumber and have published instruction as 
to how properly to finish it. We have shown the fire- 
resisting qualities of fir in certain methods of construc- 
tion; have elaborated upon the merits of fir flooring; 
and have prepared a manual that is now being printed, 
giving the most elaborate technical information for 
the benefit of the architect, engineer and contractor that 
has ever been printed. Similar literature has been pre- 
pared covering cedar in the form of shingles, sidings, 
and other uses exposed to the weather. We have told 
the merits of spruce and hemlock. We do not pretend 
that we have much more than begun to cover the various 
uses to which our woods are best adapted, but we have 
made a good start, and if we continue the policy, which 
we expect to do, we will soon have a quantity of litera- 
ture that will ke of inestimable value to the retailer in 
helping him answer the questions asked him by the con- 
sumer and also in giving him the kind of information 
that he should have in order intelligently to sell these 
woods. ‘ 

Retailers’ Codperation 


In a scheme of this kind it is manifest that results will 
not follow the preparation and printing of such literature 
if it is printed only in small quantities or if its dis 
tribution is not complete. In order to get the necessary 
distribution we must have the retailers’ codperation or 
we must fall back upon the other method of soliciting 
inquiries through magazine advertising, which method, 
as above stated, in the case of certain woods might be 
very wasteful, either for the reason that it reached in 
terested hands in a territory where the demand could 
not be supplied against a retailer’s wishes, or that i! 
reached the hands of those who were not interested. 

As manufacturers we will do our part in the prepara 
tion and distribution of this literature, but our part 
will necessarily fall short of the desired end unless we 
can interest the retailer in codperating with us. With 
such cooperation, we can secure 100 percent efficient dis 
tribution and the results will be more demand upon the 
retailer and consequently more demand upon the manu- 
facturer, which is the end sought. Will we have sucii 
cooperation ? 
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“KNOW YOUR COMMUNITY FIRST” 


[verybody must have been surprised at times to have brought to 
his attention by visiting strangers the special attractions of his own 
community—attractions that he himself had been utterly ignorant of 
and oblivious to, though he had been a resident of the locality for 
years. Curiously enough, this ignorance on the part of residents 
characterizes persons whose vocation follows channels that would 
seem to lead inevitably to knowledge of ‘this sort. 

This fact was strikingly illustrated by an incident that occurred at 
a recent meeting of the Portland (Ore.) Ad Club. As recounted in 
the Community Builder a short time ago, the people of Oregon have 
been carrying on a “letter-writing” campaign designed to call the 
attention of people throughout the United States to the scenic and 
other advantages of Oregon. Of course it was to be presumed that 
the persons writing the letters would be able to tell their friends what 
Oregon’s advantages are. To see whether this was true or not ten 
questions about Oregon and her advantages were propounded to ten 
members of the Ad Club who volunteered to answer them. 

The questions covered the State’s resources, Portland’s scenic 
values, routes of travel, accommodations and matters of necessary 
interest to tourists, as reported by the Portland Oregonian. The 
Portland paper goes on to say: “The ten arose willingly enough, but 
not one answered satisfactorily the one question put to him, or was 
able to give the advice sought by the questioner who assumed the 
role of tourist.” If inability of this sort exists among those whose 
special province it is to disseminate information regarding the lo- 
cality and its resources and advantages, what may be expected of 
the “average citizen”? 

Of course the average resident does not make it his business to 
dispense information about his community to all the strangers that 
may cross his path; but there is nothing that pleases the visitor more 
than to run across the resident who can give him the information he 
seeks or, at any rate, who will put him in the way of securing it. In 
fact, the number of citizens of this sort that a community may have 
will largely determine its reputation among tourists and other visitors. 
It is said to be characteristic of some cities to deny the stranger 
even the courtesy of a civil reply to requests for information and 
direction; while of others it is said that their citizens will almost 
invariably offer to go out of their way to direct 
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where the hall was, though he was able to give a reasonably accurate 
description of it and the-name by which it is supposed to be known 
locally! In desperation he went to a room maintained by the com- 
mercial club as an information bureau, and by dint of repeated ques- 
tioning he learned from the woman in charge that she had heard other 
women talking about the dinner and had gathered from snatches of 
the conversation that it was to be held at a certain place to which she 
was able to direct me. 

Ignorance of this sort unquestionably is due to the lack of a feeling 
of responsibility on the part of citizens in general. Every person 
could tell everything about his own affairs that any other person has 
a right to know, but he does not include as his own the affairs of the 
community as a whole. Yet he inevitably has an interest—a sort of 
undivided interest—in all community affairs, and he should feel an 
obligation to be able to give to interested persons information about 
his community. 

There is another phase of this subject that will bear reference, and 
it is that what he tells about his community shall not be to its detri- 
ment unnecessarily. He would not slander himself; why should he 
slander his community? His community is a part of himself, or 
rather he is a part of the community; and he can not escape respon- 
sibility for conditions that prevail in it. So that if he criticizes and 
condemns his community he is effecting his own condemnation. 

A story is told of a new comer in a community who asked a resident 
what kind of people lived in it. The resident answered by asking the 
question—“What kind of people were in the community you have just 
left?” The answer was anything but complimentary, and the resident 
replied that the new comer would find the same kind of people in the 
community to which he was removing. Another new comer asked 
the same resident the same question, and received in reply the question 
he had asked the other new comer. But the reply he received from the 
second new comer was that the people in the community he left were 
the finest in the world. “Well,” the resident answered; “you will find 
the same kind of people here.” is 

It has been the lot of the writer to live in a great many different 
communities ; and he thinks that he can say without qualification that 
as a whole people in all of them have been very kind and hospitable to 





or even to accompany the stranger to the place 
he seeks. A few days ago the writer was in- 
vited to speak at a luncheon in a nearby town, 


COMMUNITY OUTPOSTS 


new comers. Yet every community has con- 
tained persons who could see little of good in 
their fellows or in their institutions. These 





with which he was not acquainted. He reached 
the town somewhat béhind time and was de- 
sirous of reaching, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, the hall where the dinner was given. 
\Vhat was his dismay to find that not one of 
a half-dozen persons he asked could tell him 





‘HE BUSINESS men of Klamath Falls, Ore., some time 
ago arranged a buyers’ week in that city, issuing 1,500 
catalogs and distributing them tothe farmers of the 
community. Liberal reductions in prices were made in 
the catalogs and as a result when the time for purchas- 
ing came around thousands of farmers and ranchers came 
to Klamath Falls to make extensive purchases. A ban- 
quet and a dance were features of the entertainment pro- 
vided for the visiting buyers. 

* * * 


AT A BOOSTER dinner at Eugene, Ore., H. B. Miller, of 
Portland, head of the Oregon School of Commerce, de- 
clared that ‘‘invisible government’’ is passing and is 
to be sueceeded by a new organization based upon com- 
mereial elub and chamber of commerce units, The speaker 
told of the codperation given to the State University by 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce and of the reports 
and surveys brought to the university through the Port- 
land chamber. 

* * * 

Reports of the marketing of wheat at New Orleans 
slow that early during the shipping season forty-one cars 
! that cereal had been received from stations along one 
road that formerly had shipped no wheat at all; this 
Sa result of the campaign that has been carried on to 
promote diversification of crops. In all at the time 
‘sentioned more than two hundred cars of wheat had been 
‘ceeived from cotton territory. Undoubtedly later re- 
ports would show even greater gains in wheat shipments 
“rom sections formerly considered exciusively cotton 
producers, 

* * * 

Av ABERDEEN, WASH., three hundred pounds of grain 
was distributed among the school children to be fed 
to the birds. A week previously the superintendent of 
schools had told the children of the importance of feed- 
ing the feathered tribe and at the time of the grain dis- 
tribution fully 90 percent of them had followed the sug- 
sestion and had fed the birds with their own grain. This 
‘lustrates the practicability and effectiveness of simple 
little campaigns of this sort in behalf of community bet- 
terment that can be carried on through the young people 
When properly directed. 





Every community, whether it will or not, has 
its outposts, those who stand ready to make or 
mar its reputation among outsiders, visitors and 
new comers. We know well enough that many a 
community as well as many an individual man has 
suffered his life long from misrepresentation and 
calumny that owed its origin to the ignorance or 
the malice of persons with a penchant for slander. 


It is for every community to determine for itself. 


whether it shall be made known to the rest of the 
world through the mouths of its enemies or those 
of its friends; whether it shall permit inquirers to 
derive their information from those as ignorant 
as themselves or from those who are well informed 
regarding matters of moment to the community 
in the making up of that mass of information that 
shall determine its reputation before the world. 

Can it be a matter of no importance to the re- 
spectable citizens of a community that strangers 
are told that its people are ignorant, discourteous, 
unappreciative, backward and inhospitable? that 
its schools are inefficient, that its churches are 
unsupported, and that its people can not be got 
together on any subject of interest and impor- 
tance to the community welfare? 

It may be ventured that there are few com- 
munities that do not suffer from misrepresenta- 
tion of this sort. While people who are familiar 
with conditions can make due allowance for slan- 
derous stories of this sort, the stranger may not 
do so; and often he leaves with an unfavorable 
opinion of the people and the community only be- 
cause he came in contact with the community’s 
enemies instead of its friends. 


The United States, as a whole, for several de- 


cades suffered from just this sort of misrepre- 
sentation. Our citizens touring abroad and those 
most in the public eye at home did not properly 
represent the best in American life. Consequently 
visitors to our own land and foreigners who ob- 
served our citizens visiting abroad acquired a 
wholly erroneous impression of America and 
Americans. It has required many years to over- 
come even in a small degree the influence thus 
exerted and to regain in the eyes of the world the 
good name that the people and the Government 
of the United States deserve. In fact most for- 
eign people today judge us largely from our own 
criticism of ourselves as reflected in the public 
press; and if we are in contempt with them, it is 
to a great extent because we display a contempt 
for their good opinion. 


persons are a strangely misguided lot, and they 
are more subjects for pity than for blame. 
Still, it does seem that in every community 
steps should be taken to confront new comers 
with the community’s well-wishers—its opti- 
mists—rather than with its pessimists or “in- 
ternal enemies.” 











IN AN ADDRESS before a conference of commercial 
clubs of Washington Dr. Ira D. Cardiff, director of the 
farm bureau of the Government experiment station at 
Pullman, Wash., spoke on ‘‘ How Commercial Organiza- 
tions May Codperate with County Agriculturists.’’ In 
the course of his address the speaker said ‘‘A live bunch 
of merchants is the best asset that any town can have, 
and when they cooperate with the farmers it makes for 
the improvement of both.’’ 

* * * 

THE PEOPLE of Marshfield, Ore., in issuing an invita- 
tion to its neighboring city, Eugene, asked it to ‘‘come 
out of its hole’’ on ‘‘groundhog day,’’ February 2, and 
attend a banquet in Marshfield to celebrate Wiliamette- 
Pacific day. The banquet was really a return for that 
given to the Marshfield people by Eugene some time ago. 

* * * 


‘¢ LETTER-WRITING WEEK’? was a feature of the Oregon 
publicity campaign that has been recently carried on in 
that great State. In some cases the schools utilized the 
scheme in their English work, the pupils being required 
to write letters to relatives and friends in the East as 
a part of their daily tasks. Then when the work had been 
finished school was dismissed a half-hour earlier than 
usual so that the pupils might go to the postoffice in a 
body to mail’ their letters. Photographs of the pupils 
were taken to be used for advertising purposes. 

* * * 


WHEN the women of Webster, Tex., organized for 
home and community improvement they called their or- 
ganization the Home Economics Club, instead of a 
women’s club, and they organized a mother’s auxiliary 
to perform work of a special character. A local domestic 
economy teacher in explaining the purpose of the club 
said ‘‘it is for community help. It promotes better 
health, better cooking and better food, which go to make 
better homes. It has been said that the kind of food we 
eat helps to make the kind of character we have. The 
organization also promotes better schools. The domestic 
economy in the schools keeps the girls interested in the 
school work and also makes the home work more inter- 
esting.’’ , 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Southern Illinois Presents a Lumberman-Philosopher — Twenty-four Years’ Service Demonstrates the Value of an 
Assistant—A Pioneer in Silo Selling—Conclusions of a Keen Observer 


AMERICAN VERSATILITY. 

One of the ways in which Americans prove their 
essential independence is by changing from one occu- 
pation to another until they find the place that suits 
them best. To be sure, some of us change around be- 
cause of circumstances over which we exercise no ap- 
preciable control; for instance, when the boss’s toe 
projects us on to our ear in the gutter. But a great 
deal of the restless changing about that went on in the 
last generation and that still goes on is the result of 
a real desire to find the place in which talents may be 
invested with the greatest hope of return. Lincoln 
is the classic example of the country boy who tried all 
sorts of occupations until he found himself leader of 
the Illinois bar and eventually became President and 
took his place as one of America’s greatest statemen. 
Then Americans have a healthy curiosity and a stalwart 
confidence in themselves, and these two things unite 
to make them willing to try out a good many occupa- 
tions. This versatility gives a man a good many points 
of view, and usually he finds the right thing; or else 
he commits matrimony and finds it incumbent upon 
him to stop rolling around and to accumulate a little 
moss. 

This introductory essay was prompted by reflections 
made about the career of one of Illinois’ prominent re- 
tailers, a man who has made a success of a number of 
enterprises. C. E. Davidson, of Greenville, owner and 
manager of the Greenville Lumber Company, is known 
in retailing circles well beyond the limits of Illinois. 
Probably to the average convention goer Mr. David- 
son stands for authority upon the lien law, for he has 
made a special study of that interesting bit of statute 
and has spoken on it at a number of conventions of the 
Illinois associations. Like a good many other of our 
strong and able citizens he had his own way to make 
when a boy and made it by working in a printing office. 
He advanced through the various degrees of the com- 
posing room hierarchy and won his way through school 
by sticking type. Then he studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. But a young lawyer is not com- 
monly swamped with briefs when he first hangs out 
his shingle to the breeze, and Mr. Davidson needed a 
library. It happened that a local paper was for sale, 
and after a little hesitation he bought it and was its 
owner and editor for a number of years. In the mean- 
time he practiced law on the side. Then it happened 
that a lumber yard was for sale, and at the solicitation 
of a friend he bought that. Meantime he disposed of 
the paper. He didn’t imagine he’d keep the yard 
long, but it looked like a good investment. Shoving 
boards proved congenial, he got good help, and the 
result is that he has a law office in the lumber office, 
runs both businesses and makes a success. He has 
made a success of everything he’s tried. Hence the 
remarks at the top of the column about American 
versatility. 

An Invaluable Understudy 

While down in the south end of the State of Illinois 
recently I made a point of locating Greenville on a 
map and by making a long detour managed to drop off 
there one forenoon. I inquired directions of a kindly 
old fellow in overalls and soon found the combined 
law-lumber office. The law division of this duality is 
next the front door, but the two are practically one 
room, and the genial lawyer-retailer is easily seen in 
either capacity. Mr. Davidson has a strong Scotch 
face on which a humorous smile is usually playing. 
Any one who has heard him make a convention speech 
or has met him knows what a magnetic personality he 
has. Slight wonder that he has made a success of his 
various professions! 

‘‘T want you to meet the best yard man I know 
about,’’ Mr. Davidson said as soon as we had shaken 
hands. ‘‘This is Thomas A. Biggs, commonly known 














“Gives a man a good many points of view.” 








around here as ‘Tom.’ When a visitor asks me to show 
him the most interesting thing in the yard I take him 
around and introduce him to Tom. Tom has been with 
the yard twenty-four years, and that, I think, must 
be the record.’’ 

I told Mr. Biggs he could hardly be a native Ameri- 
can, for his kind of faithfulness is not a common Amer- 
ican trait. The restlessness that goes with American 
curiosity generally won’t let a man stick so faithfully 
to something he himself doesn’t own. But Mr. Biggs 
assured me he was a native American and that he was 
born in St. Louis. Then I remarked that staying twen- 
ty-four years with a single concern was more an Eng- 
lish than an American trait, and he owned up that he 
comes of English parentage. Mr. Davidson told me 
later that without Mr. Biggs in the office it would 
hardly be possible for him to conduct both his lumber 
business and his law practice. 

‘*Biggs conducts the business about as though he 
owned it,’’ Mr. Davidson said. ‘‘He makes the sales, 
looks out for credits, does a good deal of collecting, 
keeps an eye on the accounts, jacks up the contractors 
who are getting too deeply in debt and in fact handles 
almost everything except the buying and the bad 
collections. Of course I’m here most of the time, and 
I like to take customers out and show them the stock 
and make sales, but I like to have it arranged so I’m 
not tied to the business. When court is in session I 
can be away, or if we want to take a little drive across 
country I can get away. This has made it possible 
for me to stay in the lumber business, for I like the 
practice of law and want to continue it. If I were 
tied fast to lumber I think I’d sell the yard and move 
somewhere else where there is a larger volume of law 
business. Of course ours is a small county and the 
legal business is not so large in volume as in other 
towns. But the two things together make a very sat- 
isfactory combination.’’ 


Building Much Out of Little 

Mr. Davidson has a well shedded yard and one that 
is very convenient. 

‘*This shed,’’ he remarked as we walked through the 
structure most recently built, ‘‘cost me very little 
money. I suppose every lumberman finds an accumu- 
lation of Jumber around his yard, lumber that is all 
right in essential quality but that is blackened or 
twisted or short or is unsalable for some other reason. 
Most of the material that went into the building of 
this shed is that sort of stuff. I used short lengths 
and unsalable patterns, and so far as I can see the shed 
is as useful and as good looking and has as much 
promise of permanence as though it had been built 
of the best lumber that could have been gotten. After 
we. build a shed we wonder how we ever got along 
without it. And after we’ve used the extra storage 
room a while we couldn’t get along without it.’’ 

This matter of better sheds is one of the indications 
that the retailing of lumber is changing. Retailers 
are becoming conscious that they must use modern and 
approved business methods if they are to stay in the 
race. The farmer, or anyone else for that matter, doesn’t 
like to pick lumber out of an outside pile, and besides 
there is no question but that the lumber spoiled by 
being piled in the open will amount to enough in two 
or three years to build a shed that will last ten or 
fifteen years. 


Specialties Handled Intelligently 


The first time I met Mr. Davidson was at a conven- 
tion where he talked about silos. Silos have been a 
kind of hobby of his, and he takes pride in the fact 
that he started advertising and selling these big fodder 
cans six or eight years before any other man in his 
end of the State waked up to the importance of this 
branch of the business. He fixed up a silo of his own 
but was a long time getting a door that suited his 
ideas of what such a thing would be. Silo doors are 
covered by patents, of course, and every silo man thinks 
he has the only door and accordingly stands over it 
day and night like a watch dog, ready to rend the 
garments of all trespassers. Mr. Davidson decided that 
the patented doors then being made were not what he 
wanted anyway, so he invented one of his own. This 
door has hand rails up the sides and a lining inside 
the door. Generally the ensilage is allowed to pile up 
against the doors; but Mr. Davidson thought this was 
likely to make the door spring and leak gas, and he 
knew it made the door hard to open. So his con- 
trivance has an inner lining like the boards we used 
to slip down a couple of grooves in the front door 
of an oats bin. This inner lining comes out readily, 
and it holds the ensilage back away from the door 
an inch or two. 

The sale of silos has been good in the country 
around Greenville because of the large dairy interests, 
There is a large deposit of coal under the whole county, 
a layer seven feet thick, but it has not been mined at 
all. This is a form of wealth these people have to fall 
back on. But in the meantime they are achieving com- 
fortable wealth through general farming, with an 
extra emphasis laid on dairying. There is a large milk- 
condensing plant in the town, but of that I’ll speak a 
little latter. 

Mr. Davidson in taking me through the shed showed 


me a number of farm gates that were made in his 
yard. There is a form in which the pieces are laid 
and by means of which the work can be done rapidly. 
These gates have a good sale. I can well imagine 
they would have. They are made of good material and 
are fastened together by means of bolts and look as 
though they would pass the old universal test of being 
horse high, hog tight and bull strong and could add 
the further quality of lasting a good many years. Mr. 
Davidson told about holding a drawing with one of 
these gates as the prize one time. It excited con- 
siderable interest, advertised the yard and centered 
the attention of a large number of farmers on the 
gates. 

When we went back into the office Mr. Davidson 
began talking of yard help and office methods. 

“‘T had a bookkeeper for a while,’’ he remarked, 
‘‘paid him a fair salary and let him spend all his time 
on the books. His work was not wholly satisfactory. 
When he quit I couldn’t get any one else immediately, 
so we had to make shift to keep the books ourselves. 
I have as simple a system as I could devise that would 
at the same time be complete and accurate, so I ex- 
plained the principles of it to Biggs and he has been 
keeping the books ever since. He likes it and wants 
to go on with it. It’s my idea that nearly every 
retailer has more office help than he needs. Once in 
a while a bookkeeper will be found who has the inter- 
ests of the business at heart, but some of them will 
manage to look busy whether there is little or much 
work. I don’t mean that to sound crabbed, but it’s 
very often true. Then it seems to me that the person 











“<“Some of them will manage to look busy, ” 


to post the books is the person who is familiar with 
the sales. If there is an error on a ticket Biggs is 
much more apt to catch it than would a person who 
had had nothing to do with the sale or loading of 
the lumber. He comes into the office at 4 o’clock, 
when most of the deliveries have gone out, and by 6 
he easily has all the bookkeeping done. If the work 
gets heavier I intend to get more help in the yard 
instead of getting more in the office.’’ 


An Encouragement to Farming 


A little later we went over and visited the condens- 
ing plant before mentioned. This belongs to the Hel- 
vetia Milk Condensing Company. I believe this is one 
of a number of such plants owned by the company. 
It was founded and is conducted by some Swiss people, 
as the name would indicate; for I believe the Hel- 
vetians whom Caesar mentions in his famous commen- 
taries, known and hated by all school boys, were dwell- 
ers in or near what is modern Switzerland. The Swiss 
are famous dairymen, though they are associated by 
the average American with the fragrant cheese that 
looks, when cut open, as though a clever second-story 
man had gotten in and burgled about half, leaving the 
rind and a honeycombed inner structure and certainly 
all the smell. But they are right handy in all depart- 
ments of dairying, and the presence of their factory 
in Greenville has about doubled the value of the sur- 
rounding farm land. Furthermore, they believe in work 
and cordially endorse the principle that the officers 
of the company shall be personally acquainted with 
the manual labor that flourishes in the factory as well 
as with the chair that swivels in the office. The man- 
ager, so Mr. Davidson told me, is to be seen almost 
any time sporting a pair of overalls and taking them 
into those places where labor is most rampant. ‘This 
is a refreshing condition of affairs and may explain 
the success of the company. Certainly an enterprise 
that is staggering along with water in its stock and 
deadheads in its office is not going to be in extra good 
trim to fare forth and wage commercial battle with 
competing concerns that don’t have these handicaps. 

This factory not only condenses the milk, it also 
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makes the can that contains it. We went through the 
shop where people fed sheets of tin into machines, 
watched this metal bitten up, bent, soldered into 
cylinders, headed up and tested. All this except the 
preliminary feeding into the hoppers was done auto- 
matically. There were little shoot-the-chutes leading 
all around the place, and along these the little cans 
traveled as though gifted with intelligence. The leader 
fell down and rolled, and all those following fell down 
in sheep-like imitation and rolled after. Then the 
leader stood up and slid, and all the followers stood 
up and slid. They were filled automatically and closed 
by mechanical fingers. I don’t know what the daily 
output is in gallons, but Mr. Davidson told me the 
company paid about $45,000 a month to the nearby 
farmers. Instead of asking for credit on their lumber 
pills until the hogs are shipped or the corn is sold 
they pay cash or ask the dealer to wait until the 15th 
of the month. This has a large influence on the char- 
acter of local credit. The farmer’s income is steady 
instead of coming infrequently and in large amounts. 
When a person gets paid only once or twice a year 
he is likely to do foolish things with his money. He 
plans what he’ll buy when he has the cash, and when 
he does get it there seems so much of it he feels like 
relaxing and spending a little foolishly. Then very 
presently he begins to wonder why it is giving out 
so soon. 


Credits and Other Convention Problems 


I think Mr. Davidson has a happy faculty for han- 
dling credits. A whole lot depends on the matter of 
talking to a prospect or to a man who is getting too 
deeply involved. I heard him speaking about this 
matter at a convention. He said it was his practice 
to keep rather careful watch on the amount of indebt- 
edness a contractor is assuming and if it seemed too 
much he would tell the man in a friendly way that 
while the yard wished him every success and would 
help him all it could at the same time it didn’t care 
to carry his risks for him. Then a lien would be filed. 
This is not a method that can be described well enough 
for successful imitation. But no one who has come in 
touch with the friendly sincerity of Mr. Davidson’s 
manner could doubt his ability to increase the respect 
and not to decrease the good feeling of the customer 
by talking to him in this way. And that is saying 
that in the matter of handling credits Mr. Davidson is 
a graduate practitioner. Some men are temperament- 
ally unfitted to take care of credits. They are either 
weak and insinuating and underhanded or else are 
brusque and noisy and brutal. It is fine art to conduct 
a business in such a way as to be safe and at the same 
time to convince the party of the second part of the 
reasonableness of the precautions taken. 

We fell to talking about the conventions that had 
been held recently and about conventions in general. 

‘“There is a real problem in what ought to be done 
at a convention,’’?’ Mr. Davidson remarked. ‘‘ Usually 
a secretary or a program committee will get enthusias- 
tic and.decide that the convention ought to be made 
educational; and so they put down the members for 
speeches on subjects that ought to be informing. It’s 
hard for the average lumberman to make a speech. 
It’s something he isn’t used to. So when the conven- 
tion comes along it is hard to get the members to come 
in for the sessions. They’re outside having a good 
time with their friends. So it seems to me there ought 
to be more entertainment features introduced. Experi- 
enced speakers might be secured, and the members 
ought to be induced to talk in the general discussions. 
There ought to be more of them talking on homely, 
practical topics. ‘How I made my first dollar’ is a 
subject a member might warm up on and talk about 
humanly and interestingly. 

‘“‘Then it seems to me the banquet is more or less 
out of place at a convention. Retailers are all well 
fed, so the food isn’t going to be much of a treat. 
After-dinner speaking doesn’t fall in with a lumber- 
man’s business, though there are of course a good 
many lumbermen who can make such speeches. But 
it isn’t in their line. Lawyers can have their gridiron 
banquets and joke each other for several hours, bu4 
that’s something their daily work fits them to do 
brilliantly. It seems to me it would be better to sub- 
stitute a good theatrical performance for the banquet. 
The committee could see the management of the local 
playhouse in advance and arrange to have a good at- 
traction and to get tickets enough for the visitors. 
I believe a few years of this would begin to increase 
the number of retailers who would go to the conven- 
tion, and it surely would increase the number that 
would attend the sessions.’’ 


A Lawyer-Lumberman at Home 


After we had looked about the yard and the Hel- 
vetia factory awhile Mr. Davidson said we’d go over 
to his house and have dinner. So we did. He has a 
roomy and very homelike house near the lumber yard. 
To a person used to city flats there seemed almost a 
criminal amount of space and light. It didn’t seem 
as though any one human being could be entitled to 
SO much room, and if he had to pay for it at city 
rental rates he would want a private tap to the Federal 
treasury. The big porches and the lawn must add 
materially to the satisfactions of life, especially in 
summer, and I judge they suit Toodles. Toodles is the 
young daughter of the household, who quite won my 
heart when she gave me a ravishing smile and said 
“‘hello’? to me in her father’s office. She played the 
piano for us, but as she is only about 4 years old and 
has not been initiated into the straight and narrow 
ways of harmonic law her very spirited rendition of 
an original composition gave one a good idea of the 
character of ultra modern music. Her father finally 
begged her to come quickly to the finale, but I liked 














“Liked the music because I liked the musician.” 


the musie very much because I liked the musician. I 
tried to find where she got her long curls, but she 
seemed to think that wasn’t anything and that any- 
one could have curls. But I know from long experience 
with my own straight, stubborn hair that her idea 
springs from the untempered enthusiasm of youth. Mrs. 
Davidson is a Daughter of the American Revolution 
and has traveled much in the East visiting the his- 
toric spots where our independence was achieved. 

‘*T am southern by blood and leaning,’’ Mr. David- 
son said, ‘‘and I like the southern people and their 
ways of doing things. There is a difference even be- 
tween the people in this end of the State and the 
people around Chicago. Here we have time to talk 
and enjoy ourselves. Up there they don’t seem to 
know how. If you go into a man’s office and he has 
plenty of time and really wants to visit with you his 
old habit of restlessness when not at work will make 
you uneasy and you soon want to leave. Maybe the 
southern habit of visiting half a day as a preface to 
a business deal is not good, and perhaps we’ll have to 
learn how to move along to the point faster, but at 
the same time I like the southern, leisurely manner 
better than northern abruptness. 

‘“A good many concerns have salesmen on the road 
who are hardly my idea of trade winners. They are 
coarse fellows who have small notion of the courtesies 
due to every man, even to a buyer. There is nothing 
that makes me feel more antagonized than one of 
these blustering salesmen trying to cross examine me 
when I,tell him I don’t have an order for him. I 
want to perfectly fair with every man, but when a 
salesman tries to tell me I don’t know what I want 
or what is good for me and starts his general line of 
brow-beating tactics I’m generally through with him. 
If I don’t want to buy a thing I don’t want to buy it, 
and that’s all there is to the matter. There are some 
good salesmen traveling this territory who come in 


and say, ‘Hello, Charlie; hello, Tom,’ talk a while and 
maybe read a paper if we happen to be busy. Pres- 
ently they say, ‘It’s nearly train time, and I want 
an order.’ If 1 want anything I give them the order. 
If I don’t want anything,I say so, and that’s the end 
of the matter. I suppose it is hard for a new man 
just introducing a line to get a start without being 
insistent, but there is a world of difference between 
courteous insistency and the methods of a bull-necked 
district attorney. Some of these men seem to get some 
trade, so I suppose not all dealers object to those 
selling methods. 

‘¢Sometimes I think I’d like to be in a larger place 
where there were big chances offering, but I like the 
country best after all. Greenville is a wonderfully 
pleasant place to live. We have a college of 400 
students, and those of us who live here think it is one 
of the best residence towns in the State. I have my 
business organized so that if for either business or 
pleasure I want to be away for a day I can leave and 
know that things will be all right. The whole family 
piles into the car and we go out on a long drive and 
have a picnic lunch. So after all I think we have 
more fun here in Greenville than a good many people 
do who think they have larger opportunities.’’ 


Normal Life and Its Advantages 


A good many people agree with Mr. Davidson, and 
the number includes a number who live in the big 
places. Of course there is satisfaction in the hard 
rush and the play for big stakes, but too few city 
people have learned to live a normal life while making 
the play. The number of men in high commercial 
places who break down soon after they pass 40 indi- 
cates that they have played wrongly and lost no matter 
how much the executor finds to their credit in the way 
of commercial assets. The ‘‘Back to the land’’ ery 
has been a bit discredited in these later days, for the 
fact remains that it is advising something that for a 
good many men is an impossibility. The real need is 
to organize city life so that the strain can be lightened 
and a good deal of the old-fashioned wholesome fun 
of the country can be made available. This is a large 
order and is a little outside our line. But the Realm 
does want to raise a feeble pipe in favor of the ‘‘Stay- 
in-the-country’’ movement. It may be the sweetness 
of the other fellow’s grass, but a good many city men 
and men in public life wish they had a modest business 
ina small town. The fellow with the real bug, the man 
who simply can’t stay away from the city, is not going 
to be stopped though all the presses in the country fire 
hogsheads of ink. But after he gets there and gets 
used to earning more money than he did in the country 
the glamour is likely to fade, and he’ll notice that most 
of his increased earnings go to the landlord and that 
all the rest goes to the grocer and the tailor and the 
rest of the tradesmen. He’s likely to find that his 
savings at the end of the year are smaller than they 
used to be and that his stock of vitality is lower. His 
problem is to spend less than he earns of money and 
vitality. Maybe he will learn it. But out of all this 
welter of: ‘weighing and checking and comparing of 
city and country opportunities seems to come this one 
fact: it is easier to live normally in the small town 
than in the big. A good many retail lumbermen are 
proving that it is possible to live in towns of a few 
hundreds or a few thousands of population and still 
be mentally alert, play the part of 
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cut from live trees of virgin growth insures you sound stock, 
free from dry rot, which will give your building a founda- 
tion that will last for years. The mills we buy from make a 
specialty of good timbers and joist and the care we exer- 
cise in piling this material in our yard is a guarantee it 
will be straight when delivered on the job. We carry a 
good stock of structural material in our yards at all times 
and can deliver any amount you may want on short 
notice. Come in and look it over today and get our prices. 


the good citizen and make a com- 
fortable living. 

With real regret I boarded the 
train and left Greenville. Every 
once in a while among the great 
number of pleasant, intelligent and 
capable men I meet in the course 
of rounding up material for these 
two pages comes one who stands 
out with particular distinction. 
During the last few weeks I’ve 
been fortunate in meeting some of 
the most prosperous and friendly 
men in southern Illinois. I’ve long 
looked forward to seeing Mr. 
Davidson’s yard. But all good 
things come to an end eventually, 
and I presently found myself 
climbing on to the Vandalia train 
followed by a happy-go-lucky old 
gentleman with a single front tooth 
that made him look like a model 

conductor’s 


Timbers and Dimension prentned wimp ond held 


one hand extended before him as 
though pointing out the way to 
himself. In the seat just in front 
of mine slumbered a fat salesman 
who snored in long sibilant whistles 
like the release of an air brake. I 
was once more on the long trail. 


PAPI ISIS 


WANT HIGHER WAGES 
New BeprorD, MAss, Feb. 29.— 
At a mass meeting of the three 
carpenters’ unions of this city it 
was voted to demand 50 cents an 
hour, the increase to take effect 
May 1. The carpenters now re- 
ceive 45 cents. In Boston the 
rate is 55 cents and will be 61 
’ eents after June 1. It is expected 
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ers, 


that the builders and contractors 
will accept the new scale and 
that there will be no disturbance 
of the building industry, 
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“HOW I HOLD MY FARM TRADE” 


Draws Plans of Buildings Free of Charge —Personal Effort in Collection Reduces Outstanding Accounts Fifty Per- 
cent and Eliminates Litigation and Bad Debts—Attention to Conveniences Helps 


TRUTH AND CONFIDENCE NECESSARY 


MARSHALL, Mo. 

There are two very important things necessary in the 
conduct of any business; namely: Selling the goods 
and collecting the money. One isn’t worth a continental 
without the other. , 

It’s a great game—this selling to farmers. I believe 
it is impossible to prescribe a set of rules that will apply 
to the farmer as a class—so different are they in their 
ideas about most everything affecting them. I do not 
deal with the farmer as a class, but individually. I prac- 
tice no set- rules with them as a class, but apply such 
tact and talk and silence as I consider should be applied 
to the individual farmer with whom I am dealing. One 
line of talk or action having the pull in it with one 
farmer may prove a nonconductor with another. 

One of the very first and essential requisites in dealing 
with a farmer customer is to get his confidence. Some- 
times a special price will catch the trade, but this sort 
of merchandising without the confidence of your cus- 
tomers is short-lived and can not endure. Truth and 
confidence are the things that win and endure. But the 
confidence of your customer and truth in your dealings 
are not the only things necessary to get and maintain pat- 
ronage. Your competitor may have as much a corner 
on this confidence business as you, and if you expect to 
stand still and take your chances with the lone asset of 
the confidence of your community you’ll lose a heap of 
business to your competitors who mix with their honest 
dealing a bit of pep and some individuality and per- 
sonality. 

There are a lot of things that enter into the selling 
game with the farmers. Here’s one thing I introduced 
when assuming charge of this yard three years ago; 
namely, drawing their complete or partial plans. There 
is no registered architect in this county, and no person 
attempting to draw plans other than myself. When a 
prospective farmer customer comes into this yard and 
tells me he is contemplating building a house or barn, 
I get busy right away and let him know that I make 
a practice of furnishing plans. And here’s about what 
I say to him: ‘‘Now, Mr. Jones, if you have not al- 
ready decided upon a plan for your building, I might 
be of some service to you and your wife. I have fol- 
lowed architecture with my lumber business for about 
twelve years. Perhaps you don’t know it, but I made 
the plans for Mr. Brown’s house out in your neighbor- 
hood. (Then I name other farmers for whom I have 
made plans.) I suppose you intend to hire your work 
by the day, in which event a pencil sketch to show your 
carpenter what is wanted will serve you. In addition to 
this sketch I shall be glad to inspect personally and 
otherwise assist you es occasion demands. Now, we 
would like very much to furnish the material for your 
building, and we are sure we can do this for no more 
money than you will be asked to pay elsewhere. If we 
ean sell you this material at competitive prices I shall 
be glad to furnish plans and my personal services free 
to you.’’ 

I’ve used this system to splendid advantage here. We 
get new customers with it. The service rendered one 
farmer works as a good ad among others. As proof: 
Last year this yard furnished the material for seven 
farm houses, ranging in cost’ from $3,000 to $7,000. I 
furnished the plans for all of them. But two of these 
customers had ever traded with this yard before. Fur- 
thermore, the trade here, like many another commu- 
nity, has grown wise to mail order houses furnishing 
millwork direct. But we sold all the millwork for all 
the houses for which I furnished plans. We invariably 
do. When preparing plans I usually make the millwork 
special, and this eliminates the mail order house with its 
stock stuff. This gives us a chance to handle the mill- 
work at a very reasonable profit, for, seldom, if ever, 
is the millwork submitted for competitive prices. I 
have observed that once I get the good opinion of a 
farmer customer it is very pleasant to do business with 
him. But it is very essential that we treat the farmer 
squarely and honestly. To treat him otherwise is foolish 
and suicidal. Why shouldn’t it be? Our territory and 
trade are limited to a certain area. The biggest bulk 
of our business is done with the farmers. We have to 
sell them every year. Just be crooked with one farmer 
and the result will be more scandal and free advertising 
than all the grades and prices can offset. 

This is one of the ways we have increased our business 
during the last three years. We observe very rigidly 
a rule never to knock our competitors. This knocking 
business is the poorest sort of advertising for the 
knocker and the very best for your competitor. It’s an 
admission of weakness. I believe the farmer is the 
very first fellow to condemn knocking. He doesn’t like 
it. Another thing: We positively refuse to give any of 
our customers, or the trade in general, a cussing for 
trading out of town. There’s a far better way to tell 
the trade about this than losing our head and the eus- 
tomer too. The customer has a right to trade out of 
town. We tell him so. Right then we have him listen- 
ing to us and thinking better of us for telling him. We 
will not run down the quality of his purchase. We 
commend the quality—if there’s a possible show to do 

it, but we preach our own qualifications for handling his 
business, our standing in the community, our acquaint- 








ance and friendship. We kindly ask for the privilege of 
figuring with him on his next purchase, offering to 
handle his purchase and assume all the responsibility 
for a small margin of profit. And they are letting us 
do it. 

There’s much in personal contact with your trade. 
Personally I make it a point to meet and talk with every 
customer who comes to our yard. Then I meet the farm- 
ers on the streets in town, smoke and chat with them. 
I visit their homes as I have the opportunity. I have 
taken Sunday dinner with several of them and invariably 
they have some of their relatives or friends invited in. 
Frequently I have taken out a few flowers for the 
hostess and cigars for the host on these occasions. 
Personal acquaintance and honest methods are a com- 
bination that wins. 

The foregoing is a part of our sales plan. Now, to 
collect the money. 

The average farmer is by nature or practice, or both, 
opposed to being asked for payment of his account. He 
expects long time credits and close prices. He generally 
gets both. The merchant is to blame for the practice. 
A farmer will borrow money from a bank, give good 
security for the loan, pay the full legal rate of inter- 
est for the use of the money, and considers it simply as 
a blessed privilege of the bank when it briefly and 
coldly mails him a bit of information concerning his 
obligation—about two weeks before it is due. Just a 
matter of custom. This same farmer will buy a bill 
of lumber from the retail lumberman for the very 
lowest price he can possibly talk the lumberman into 
selling it, ask for an unreasonable iength of time for 
payment, or take it without agreement as his sacred 
privilege, offers no security and doesn’t expect to, and 
becomes quite ruffled when the lumberman mails him a 
polite statement of his account when it is past due. 
Again, it is all a matter of training. 

As stated before, this community is strictly an agri- 
cultural one. The biggest bulk of our business is done 
with the farmers. When I took charge of this yard a 
bad practice of credits and collecting prevailed. Ac- 
counts with a great many of the farmers ran from six 
months to a year, and most of these farmers were sub- 
stantial and amply able to pay cash. This yard was 
simply following the prevailing custom. Rarely, if ever, 
were statements of accounts mailed to the farmers. 
Accounts receivable were far in excess of what they 
should have been. Somebody had to take the initiative 
and try to correct this practice. Well, I took a chance. 
I believed I could ‘‘square’’ ourselves with every cus- 
tomer who might take offense at one of our statements. 
So on the first of the following month I mailed a state- 
ment to every farmer who owed us a cent, regardless of 
the time the account had been running. Result: Some 
mailed their checks at once; some acknowledged receipt 
of the statement and promised payment at a certain 
time; some called personally and settled, and some be- 
came offended, paid us and quit trading with us. Of 
this latter class I believe we have since won most of them 
back by personal explanation and the kindest treatment. 
When we mailed out these statements the first few 
months we were careful to select certain accounts, par- 
ticularly those of recent dating, and noting on them: 
“*Not sent you as a dun, but to verify our books.’’ In 
some iustances where it was considered necessary as a 
stroke of good policy I would attach a personal letter 
to the statement in explanation of our new system. I 
tried to deal with them individually, saying a different 
thing to each one as I thought best to say. What would 
please one might not please another, so I tried to say 
the right thing to each particular farmer. Maybe I 
guessed pretty well, as the results were mighty satis- 
factory. 

When we sell a bill of material to a farmer now one 
of the very important things we agree upon is the man- 
ner of payment. The very best time to do this is when 





A “GARRISON ”’ FINISH 


The ‘‘Farm Trade Contest’’ closed on March 
1, and the extraordinary interest manifested in 
it was indicated by the number of contestants 
who came under the wire together, just getting 
their contributions in in time to be eligible for 
consideration. All of the letters received before 
March 1 will be printed and as soon as possible 
after all have been published the judges will 
announce the prize winners. The contest will be 
judged and prizes awarded by the following 
committee: H. R. Isherwood, Sawyer Lumber 
Company, Sawyer, Wis.; Charles Webster, Con- 
sumers’ Independent Lumber Company, Wauco- 
ma, Iowa; L. R. Putman, Northwest Arkansas 
Lumber Company, Fayetteville, Ark.; Charles H. 
Flato, jr., Kingsville Lumber Company, Kings- 
ville, Tex., and a representative of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 














the sale is made. I impress upon the customer that 
we can always use his money. And I have found that 
most of them are perfectly willing to pay about as fasi 
as the material is taken out—after we have had a nice 
heart-to-heart business talk. The farmer isn’t the worst 
fellow to deal with if we have a perfect understanding 
with him. Where certain terms of payment are agreed 
upon I note this on our ledger and give the customer 
a copy. He feels more obligated by thus having the 
terms and date in writing. 

When we have occasion to write a lagging customer 
regarding his account, we avoid form letters—this stereo- 
typed stuff. We aim to write him individually human 
letters, just as though we were talking to him per 
sonally. I believe that every man has a _ vulnerable 
spot about his makeup, and to this spot we aim to 
appeal. We try to make all our letters different—just 
as different as the customers themselves. I aim to put 
my own personality into these letters and get just as 
close to the customer as I can. 

Now, here are the results we have obtained: Our 
business has increased 20 percent during the last three 
years. Perhaps the bulk of this increase has been due 
to a natural increase of business generally. But we 
have had the increase. The maximum amount of our 
outstanding acounts has never exceeded 50 percent of 
what it was when we started our new system three years 
ago, notwithstanding the increase of sales. The ac- 
count now that runs six months is the exception—and 
these are rare. We have not filed a lien nor a suit dur- 
ing these three years. We have not charged off a single 
account as uncollectable. Our competitors are now mail- 
ing statements to their customers on the first of every 
month. All of us are doing better. 

FRANK H. KNEISLEY, 
Resident Manager Marshall Lumber Company. 





KEEP FULL STOCK ON HAND 
GRAYVILLE, ILL. 

Living in a splendid farming community I wish to con- 
tribute my share toward the success of the ‘‘ How I Hold 
My Farm Trade’’ contest in the LUMBERMAN. We sell 
nearly everything the farmer uses in our line; he is our 
very best customer. Not-only the farmhouse, barn and 
other buildings but every item of repair work and many 
articles of utility on the farm receive our careful atten- 
tion. We make a study of them. We carry a well as- 
sorted stock of everything for the house, and let me say 
right here, too, that it is often as good or better than 
many of the better class of homes in the towns. 

A good stock of timbers, dimension, shiplap and boards 
that can be furnished right now (not to be ordered from 
somewhere and to get here some time) will always take 
care of the barn, granary, corn crib or other buildings 
that the farmer is in a hurry to build. Let a part of 
this stock be low grade to take care of the cheaper and 
more temporary class of buildings and for the ordinary 
repairs that are always so badly needed on the farm. Be 
ready to furnish the many little items of repairs for 
his machinery and farming outfit. We provide him with 
his ladder, hay rack, roller, harrow stock, gates, fencing, 
bee hives and many other conveniences. We list every- 
thing carefully in a price book for our salesmen. This 
assures uniformity of prices. With a well stocked yard 
and a reasonable price on everything in it we have 
always found that with other conditions right we could 
hold the farmer’s trade. 

If he wants a small piece for repairs to the wagon 
get just what he wants. If he wants an estimate take 
time to list everything just as he wants it. Show him 
the stock and price it as you do so. Never substitute 
unless you can give him something just as good or better 
than the article mentioned. Be sure it is entirely satis- 
factory to him. Recommend such stock only as you 
know is fitted for the purpose it is to be used. Keep 
your prices right. Know what you can do and do it now. 
Be polite and attentive to him. Wait on him promptly. 
He may be a long ways from home (often ten or fifteen 
miles with us) and it means a lot to him to be loaded up 
quickly and ready to start on the long drive homeward. 
If he is a tenant take the same care of him as you 
would the owner of the farm. If he sends the boy or 
the hired man treat them a little better than you would 
him. We. furnish him a hitehing rack and feed boxes, 
and often the loan of a wagon cover if it should rain 
after he arrived for his load of dressed stock or any- 
thing that would be damaged by it. 

We are always willing to correct an error to give him 
a little the advantage rather than have him -think we 
would take it of him. . 

Stand for the right. Do not assume a false attitude 
toward him, for he is as shrewd and as sane as any and 
will resent anything of the sort. Be friendly and sociable 
with him but do not assume a patronizing manner for he 
is the most independent of men. Take an interest in him. 
Get acquainted with him and his family. Visit him. Let 
him show you his farm, his buildings, his live stock and 
his crops. Let him do his part of the talking; you are 
sure to learn something if you will. 

Join him in every effort to improve conditions on the 
farm. Help him to build good roads. Encourage him 
in the education and training of his children. Help him 
to take away forever the isolation of the farm. 
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Make it possible for him and his family to enjoy the 
sovial, educational and religious advantages of the towns 
as well as the material ones. Let no change of season 
nor darkened sky bar him from the privilege of communi- 
eition and trade with you. Meet him at the farmers’ 
institute, at the county fair and the corn carnival. 
Change the ad in the local paper to make it fit the 
changing seasons and crop conditions. Make every pos- 
sible legitimate effort to get and hold his trade and you 
will do it. S. H. Boop, gr., 

J. M. Blood & Bros. 


TO GIVE GOVERNMENT CLEAR TITLE 


Ba.timoreE, Mp., Feb. 28.—Six condemnation proceed- 
ings whereby some 14,240 acres of forest area will be 
added to the Government reserve in the Potomac, Shenan- 
doah and Whitetop areas, in Virginia, were instituted in 
the Federal court at Lynchburg last week. The proceed- 
ings are intended to give the Forest Reserve Commission 
clear title to the property and not for the purpose of con- 
fiscation, prices having been agreed upon with practically 
all of the owners. The cases include the following tracts: 





Will F. Long, Rockingham county, 132.67 acres; I. N. 
Graham and J. M. Irvine, Augusta and Highland coun- 
ties, 7,717.77 acres; W. A. Wrenn and T. C. Locke, Shen- 
andoah county, 791.55 acres; Shenandoah Lumber & Iron 
Company, Shenandoah county, 772.87 acres; Boon Ingles 
and W. H. Martin, Shenandoah county, 4,342.63 acres, 
and the Hassinger Lumber Company, Washington county, 
482.88 acres. 

TWO FREIGHT steamers were admitted to American 
registry during the week ended February 19, 1916. 





The Outlook for Western Pine’ 





Before taking up the subject of the outlook for 
business from the standpoint of the pine situation it 
might be well to review the general conditions that have 
had a bearing not only on the pine business but also 
upon fir, redwood and, in fact, all woods whether it 
be of the North, South or West. You are familiar with 
these conditions; you have read of them in the news- 
papers, trade papers, commercial and financial reports, 
but it will do no harm to touch upon them for they are 
facts which can riot be denied as having had the greatest 
influence upon the lumber: business as a whole, and are 
responsible for having lifted our business from the 
depths of stagnation and unprofitableness to a point 
where we can at least see the light of day. And it now 
seems an assured fact that we are entering upon—yes, 
have reached—a condition that has not existed or been 
enjoyed by the manufacturers of lumber since 1906 and 
1907, and that is a real seller’s market. It is going to 
require the greatest caution, the most careful, conserva- 
tive and thoughtful handling of the present situation 
to guard against its running away with itself, for there 
are grave evils attendant upon and incident to excessive 
prosperity, and under such circumstances it is a very 


easy matter to overdo, to try to stretch prosperity to 


its elastie limit. 
Assurances of Future Prosperity 


The most potent factor contributing to the return of 
prosperity to this country has been, without doubt, the 
great European war, which has created a huge demand 
for munitions, iron and steel products, foodstuffs, tex- 
tiles, and a host of other commodities. It has started 
many of our factories running full twenty-four hours of 
the day, giving employment to thousands of extra men. 
It has caused the erection of hundreds of buildings for 
manufacturing purposes within the last year. It has 
given to the mining industry a new impetus with high 
prices and increased production. It has caused other 
countries to seek the markets of the United States for 
their requirements of goods formerly supplied by one 
or the other of the unfortunate countries now at war, 
so that not all of this increased activity in manufactur- 
ing lines is devoted entirely or wholly to the production 
of war materials, but in supplying the needs of that 
part of the world enjoying peace. The ‘‘croaker’’ main- 
tains that the present period of prosperity is due en- 
tirely to the war, and that as soon as the war is over 
with conditions will prevail that will have 1893 and 
other panic years backed off the map.. I would here 
like to quote an extract from the business letter issued 
hy the National City Bank of New York City, and pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

The steel industry continues at the highest possible rate 
of production. Every old furnace and mill that can be made 
to do service is back in commission, and an important 
amount of construction is being done. Prices continue to 
advance upon early deliveries and contracts are being made 
for delivery as far ahead as the first half of 1917. While 
war orders are still an important factor in work being done 
they are a diminishing factor in the volume of business 
being booked. The producers naturally are giving the pret- 
erence to their regular lines of business and their regular 
customers, and from present appearances the cessation of 
war business will be a much less serious matter than has 
been apprehended. The belligerent countries are steadily 
increasing their own facilities for the production of war 
supplies. A large amount of business is being held back 
iy domestic buyers, which can be counted upon to come 
forward when the pressure relaxes, and there is further 
assurance of peace business from abroad when the war is 
over. 

Another agency responsible for no small part of the 
present prosperity of this country was the record crops 
of last year, the value of which was $6,652,288,000, as 
compared with $6,111,684,000, the value of the next 
highest year, which was 1914, or a surplus value of 
crops of $540,604,000 for 1915. 


Enormous Trade Piled Up 


These factors have been the means of piling up during 
the first eleven months of last year a trade balance of 
approximately $1,526,000,000, and when you stop to think 
that the heavier excess of exports for any previous full 
year was about $700,000,000, you begin to realize the 
enormous volume of business transacted to create that 
balance. It will be seen from the foregoing that this 
country is now in a better position commercially, indus- 
trially and financially than it was a year ago, and as 
further evidence of this assertion reports show that out 
of 160 leading cities of the United States 130 show an 
increase in business of 10 percent or over, 112 show an 
increase of 15 percent or over, 86 show an increase of 
20 pereent or over, 65 an increase of 25 or over, and 





*Address delivered before Annual Convention of 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Portland, 
Ore., February 23-25, 1916, 


[By A. W. Laird, Manager Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Ida.] 


33 an inerease of 35 percent or over, compared with 
last year. 

The return of prosperity to this country has been so 
sudden and the turnover has been so completely accom- 
plished in such an amazingly short period of time that 
it has caught the railroads in such a condition that they 
have been unable to handle in an adequate manner the 
large volume of business offered for transportation. The 
slack times of the last few years have forced the rail- 
roads, like other lines of business, into a policy of re- 
trenchment and, as a result, they have insufficient equip- 
ment of modern type, cars have not been repaired and 
nothing was done to replace obsolete equipment; but 
now that the change has taken place it will be abso- 
lutely necessary for them to make wholesale replacements 
and repairs on cars ete. if they are to participate in 
and secure for themselves a part of the prosperity that is 
now with us. This in itself will cause a big demand 
for lumber, steel and other building materials. 


Lively Building Boom 


That a lively building boom will be launched in the 
spring, just as soon as the work can be undertaken, is 
shown by the building permits of the country, which 
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have greatly increased in the last several months, both 
as to number and amount of ‘money involved. For in- 
stance, in twenty of the leading cities of the East, middle 
West and Pacific coast, the building permits for 1914 
amounted in round numbers to $462,600,00; for 1915, 
$502,500,000, a gain in 1915 of $39,900,000, and it is 
a peculiar fact that the large percentage of the gain 
oceurred during the last three of four months of 1915, 
at a time and season when such operations are usually 
at a standstill, but regardless of this December, 1915, 
showed an increase in building for the entire country of 
62 percent as compared with December, 1914. This 
augurs well for the lumbermen, whether he is a retail 
dealer or a manufacturer of lumber. ' 

I think perhaps I have said enough about general 
conditions to show the prospects ahead of us are very 
favorable and encouraging, to say the least, so I will 
outline to you briefly -the question of the present pine 
situation. 

Present Pine Situation 


It will be interesting to you to know that while the 
cut in our territory, which consists of eastern Washing- 
ton, eastern Oregon, and Idaho, exceeded the cut for 
1914 by 3.1 percent, the shipments increased over those 
for 1914 by 16 percent, or approximately 140,000,000 
feet, and stocks on hand have decreased 5.5 percent. 
Owing to the late season and fair weather experienced up 
to the first of the year the mills operated later than usual 
and ran well up to the first of the year, resulting in a 
large cut being reported to our association, but even 
at that our shipments exceeded the cut for 1915 by 
60,000,000 feet. 

The severe winter weather and heavy snows of the last 
two months have forced a curtailment in the output 
of logs in many directions. Logging by teams has been 
out of the question and as a result the output for 1916 
will be reduced, so that to a large extent at any rate, 
if not entirely, the increased production of the new 





mills that will be running this year will be offset and 
we may look for a production approximately in line with 
last year. 

These new mills located in eastern Oregon will bring 
on to the market, as far as I can learn, about 150,000,000 
feet, but as their cut will be largely western pine, and 
as the stock of western pine in the hands of the old 
established mills is the lightest of all the woods cut, and 
below normal, it is safe to say that this additional sup- 
ply of western pine can be readily absorbed. 

The stocks of western pine are badly broken and a 
shortage exists in all of the lower grades. One of the . 
principal products of western pine is shop and factory 
lumber and this class of stock is practically cleaned up 
and off the market at the present time. The same can 
be said of white pine shop, but this is not so important, 
as white pine shop never is much of a factor, because 
of the very small percentage of shop to be found in 
white pine logs. In the last ten years I do not recall 
having seen shop lumber in the commanding position it 
is today. 

Idaho Stocks Nearer Normal 

Generally speaking, Idaho white pine stocks held by 
the mills are perhaps the nearest to normal, although 
a considerable shortage is to be noticed in No. 1 and 
No. 2 common and D selects. There are no long stocks 
or surplus quantities of any items in either white or 
western pine. 

Fir and larch, other important products of the Inland 
Empire, which go very largely into dimension, ties and 
timbers, are in very active demand, surplus stocks of 
dimension having been disposed of to an extent that now 
a shortage of supply in some of the common or staple 
items is noted. The railroads have entered the market 
for ties, timbers and car material during the last few 
months and considerable business has been placed from 
that source, but their requirements are so large that 
what has been done in that line to date is hardly worth 
mentioning. 

There are two other woods manufactured in our terri- 
tory, namely, white fir and cedar, but as both of these 
woods are logged in the same territory as white pine, 
they vary in proportion as to the amount of white pine 
eut and are not a very constant factor. Both cedar and 
white fir may be said to produce only common grades of 
lumber, there being no clears in white fir and only a very 
small percentage in the cedar. Both of these woods are 
in fair supply. 


Volume of Unfilled Business 

So much for stocks. Now, I want to give you an 
idea of the volume of unfilled business on hand. During 
the two and one-half months, from December 1 to Feb- 
ruary 15, such reports as are available show the mills 
booked 55 percent more orders than in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. Shipping conditions have not 
been good for the last six weeks, cars have been im- 
possible to get, and I doubt if any of the mills have 
received 10 percent of their requirements in equipment 
during that time, so that I am safe in saying that the 
mills, as a whole, now have more orders on hand than 
for any other time during the last two years. 

Before closing, I want to say it is my opinion we will 
see from now on a larger demand for lumber and an 
increased utilization of wood for all building purposes. 

The manufacturer, I am glad to say, has come to a 
realization of the fact that when he sells a car of lumber 
to a retail dealer his end of the transaction is not 
completed when the car reaches its destination and is 
unloaded into the yard of the buyer, but in fact has 
only begun. He realizes that for the success of his 
own business he can not drop the matter at that point, 
but must render a continued service in helping the 
buyer sell the lumber he has bought to the farmer, 
carpenter, contractor or builder, by inaugurating a cam- 
paign of publicity intended to reach the layman as well 
as the expert. 

For the last year or more in nearly every lumber 
manufacturers’ association and, as in the case of the 
White Pine Bureau, a group of manufacturers have 
banded themselves together for the purpose of advertising 
the use of wood for such purposes as wood is best suited. 
Large sums of money are being spent in advertising 
lumber to the consumer, carpenter, contractor, architect 
and retail dealer, through advertising in such papers, 
magazines and periodicals as reach these people, and 
through the publication of special booklets, all setting 
forth and dealing with the proper use of lumber. In 
order for the manufacturers and the retail dealers to 
secure the best results from this campaign of educational 
advertising, it calls for the active cooperation on the part 
of the retail dealer in following this up by expert sales- 
manship, which means selling understandingly and not 
recommending anything in the line of wood simply bhe- 
cause it is lumber. 
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There has never been a time in the lumber business 
when the retailer received so much consideration, assist- 
ance and codperation from the manufacturer as today. 
That a great many dealers are aware of this fact and 
are taking advantage of the opportunities afforded is 
evident to us who are furthering the trade extension 
idea. However, the percentage is still far below what 
it should be, and for that reason I am taking this oc- 
casion to emphasize to you Ohio gentlemen the marked 
assistance in merchandising now extended you by the or- 
ganization for which I speak, as well as by a number of 
other manufacturing associations with which you are 
familiar. Of such activities none is more important or 
valuable to you than that of national publicity for the 
woods you sell. Publicity or advertising is the salad 
in the dinner of commerce. Without it business is dull. 
With it business is stimulated and full of ever broaden- 
ing possibilities for the dealer and manufacturer. As 
a business man, are you taking advantage of this na- 
tional advertising in your own enterprise, or are you 
still following the cut and dried low-bid-gets-the-job 
method ? 

When you step into a drug store to buy shaving 
soap you may or may not have a preference as to 
brands. Assuming that you have not, let the clerk set 
out three or four makes including Colgate’s, Williams’, 
and McCarthy’s, and you will take one of the first two 
because you have never heard of McCarthy’s. As to 
price? Well, what you want is Colgate’s or Williams’ 
soap. The cost is incidental Why? Because through 
a dozen magazines and more newspapers the makers of 
those two soaps have made them familiar to you, by 
advertising their good points. The drug clerk would 
not have to exert himself to sell that soap to you—it 
would be half sold, even though unconsciously, before 
you entered the store. But supposing, like thousands 
of men, you had a preference for a certain soap; if you 
could not get it at one store you would go to the one 
that could supply you. ‘ 

Apply the same reasoning to lumber selling in your 
yard. Your customers, old, new and future, are reading 
every month about certain woods for certain uses. The 
names of those woods are becoming fixed, perhaps un- 
consciously, but none the less fixed in their minds, and 
when they are ready to build they will want those woods 
about which they know and for the specific place in their 
house structure to which each wood is best adapted. 
Such being the case, when they come into your office 
these materials are half sold on quality and purpose. 
This is the point wheré you either benefit by our na- 
tional advertising campaign or lose your main chance. 
If you will meet the customers half way right there and 
say: ‘‘You are right. Such and such wood makes the 
best exterior trim, and we have it right here to sell. 
You are also familiar with this wood for interior trim 
and what you have read about it is true. It takes stains 
or enamels successfully and will make a very satisfac- 
tory woodwork’’; then you are coupling your own sell- 
ing plan with the manufacturer’s national advertising 
and as sure as we are in this room your customer will 
be more interested in what each wood will do and how 
it will look than in price. That, gentlemen, is sales- 
manship and not order taking. Create interest and de- 
sire, then action is automatic. We, as national adver- 
tisers telling truthful facts about our woods, are creat- 
ing the interest and desire for you. It is up to you to 
get into intelligent action on the final sale. If you reallly 
want a thing you will get it; how much or how little 
it costs is secondary. And this is precisely the frame of 
mind in which Mr. Homebuilder is when he asks for a 
certain wood. 

Another thing: How many of you know your own 
woods? How many of you take the trouble of advising 
your trade, particularly the business man who builds 
perhaps but one house and does his own buying, that 
certain woods should or should not be used in certain 
places? Last Tuesday a gentleman and his wife stopped 
at the booth of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau at the 
building show. They were attracted by a large panel of 
finished specimens. But the moment the woman saw 
the word ‘‘pine’’ she threw up her hands and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Never again! No Georgia pine for me. We’ve 
got nine coats of -white enamel on ours now, and it’s 
worse than ever.’’ I started to tell her the difference 
between longleaf pine, which she termed ‘‘ Georgia 
pine,’’ and shortleaf pine of Arkansas, but I had not 
said three words before she flounced out of the booth 
with a final: ‘‘Never!’’ Now, the whole trouble with 
that good woman was that an indifferent lumberman 
sold her longleaf yellow pine for white enamel work 
when the Lord never intended longleaf pine to be used 
under white paint under any condition. Longleaf makes 
splendid timbers, dimensions, boards, flooring and pav- 
ing material, but the lumberman who sells it for white 
enamel woodwork is cutting off his own nose and is in- 
juring the cause of wood from Oregon to Florida. This 
is merely a single instance, but it serves to indicate the 
point. At our exhibit we have been asked by perhaps 
a hundred contractors the difference between our pine 
and so called Georgia pine. Gentlemen, they have been 
told the exact difference, and most of them have been 
surprised that there was more than one kind of yellow 
pine. Those men came into our booth as skeptics on 
pine for finish. When told that some was good for fin- 

“Address Delivered Before the Ohio Association of Re- 
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ish, and why, they went on their way with a new interest 
in a familiar product. Gentlemen, the trouble with some 
of you is that you do not appreciate the possibilities of 
the woods you sell. You do not take the trouble to learn 
them and, worse yet, you do not tell your own customers 
the kind of facts that build up business. Don’t wear 
the cap unless it fits; but some of you are suffering 
from acute dry rot so far as salesmanship goes. Merely 
because you have handled a certain wood all of your 
business life is no cause to believe that you know one 
tenth of what that wood is good for. The organization 
which I represent is composed of thirteen concerns only, 
but they have spent over $3,000 these last two weeks 
to send our exhibit here, to stir up trade interest 
for you, through educating the public. The large lum- 
ber manufacturing associations are doing fully as much 
and more. 

You might think that, having been in the manufactur- 
ing business for twenty-five years, we may consider 
ourselves as knowing all about our product; but we do 
not. On the contrary we are constantly on the alert to 
learn more and set the public and the dealer aright on the 
proper and new uses of our wood. Are you as dealers tak- 
ing the same interest in the woods you handle? If not, 
why not? I have heard dealers complain that lumber 
manufacturers were asleep while manufacturers of pre- 
pared roofing, cement and kindred substitutes were always 
extending them the helping hand in the way of samples, 
literature, follow up letters ete., to their local trade. 
This was true a few years back, but not now. But con- 
sider this: Our bureau recently wrote the secretary of a 
retail association that if the members would supply us 
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LITTLE DANGER TO PINE COUNTRY 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 28.—With the exception of a 
portion of eastern Louisiana bordering the Mississippi 
River, where Tensas, Concordia, Caldwell and a few 
other parishes are partly inundated, the high water situa- 
tion has very greatly improved and there seems to be no 
danger of the southern yellow pine territory suffering 
property losses. The streams in this section, with few 
exceptions, have gone down below the danger mark. 
There are only a few yellow pine plants in the path of 
the eastern Louisiana waters. Reports from Columbia, 
La., say that the lower part of the town, in the section 
of the Kirkland sawmill, is under water and the situa- 
tion in the town is growing serious. From Rayville, La., 
it is reported that the Richland Lumber Company is hav- 
ing trouble from the overflow, which surrounds the town. 





FLOOD WATERS HELD IN CHECK 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 28.—The week passed with- 
out further breaches of the levees and increasing confi- 
dence is expressed that the big water will pass with no 
further casualties to the dikes. Vicksburg and Natchez 
report declines of their gages for the day, Baton Rouge 
notes an increase of .3 of a foot, Donaldsonville an 
increase of .2, while at New Orleans a decline of .1 
foot was registered. The relief work directed from 
Natchez for the flood sufferers refugeeing there and still 
marooned in the overflowed Louisiana parishes is being 
actively conducted, but it is complained that the funds 
available are scarcely adequate, as new appeals are 
coming in from day to day. 

Natchez reported Sunday that about three-fourths of 
the area of Concordia Parish and a large portion of 
Catahoula had been flooded by back water from the Red 
River. At Newellton the flood water was ‘‘on a stand,’’ 
but was still rising at Ferriday and was over the Iron 
Mountain tracks at several points between Ferriday and 
Waterproof. Vidalia was reported out of water and 
unworried, Train service in that section is still inter- 





FLOODS IN MISSISSIPPI 





with the names of their customers and prospects we 
would cireularize among them a campaign of literature 
which would refer all inquiry and interest to the dealer. 
Do you know how many dealers took advantage of that 
offer? Exactly two! Gentlemen, the lumber manufac- 
turers are awake. What about the dealers? 

Every one of you knows what, Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
do. They make clothes. If the clothing dealer in your 
town who sells Hart, Schaffner & Marx goods sold them 
merely as clothes he would be overlooking his chance, 
wouldn’t he? But does he? Not on your life. The 
clothes are in his show windows and along with them a 
neat ‘‘shingle’’ that states that he sells Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx clothes. They are good clothes; the makers tell 
the public so and the public thinks of Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx when it thinks of clothes. Let a man need a 
suit, let his eye catch that sign and in three cases out 
of five a suit is sold before he enters the store. 

Try this on your business. There are nine advertised 
lumbers. I will buy any dealer in this room a good din- 
ner will he send us a copy of his local paper containing 
his own display advertisement and in which he features 
the trademarked name of an advertised lumber. I will 
venture still further and say that not one of you has a 
window display of nationally advertised lumber, even if 
you have the window, or that if you have lumber in 
your show window that you have not put an identifica. 
tion mark on it. 

Last Monday I asked one of the leading dealers of 
this city if he sold a certain wood for a certain purpose. 
‘“Oh,’’ said he, ‘‘we send it all out as so and so and it 
goes.’’ That is the man, gentlemen, whose concern sold 
the woman the longleaf pine for white enamel about 
which I spoke a few moments ago. 

I have been standing in our exhibit at the building 
show every day since you all came to town. I have 
xnown those of you who are dealers by your ribbons. I 
have seen perhaps fifty dealers go by that exhibit with 
nothing more than a passing glance at the name on our 
sign, and everyone of them sells our wood. It is not 
that I feel slighted, or disappointed, that such indiffer- 
ence stirs me up, but the thought that any lumberman 
holds a wood which he sells in such low estimation that 
he unconsciously considers that there is nothing further 
to see or know about it. 

What are you going to do about it? We are in a 
new era, new in methods governing every phase of the 
lumber business, but espécially in the merchandising de- 
partment. Tell your trade that you sell certain woods for 
certain purposes, and why. Couple your selling talks 
with what your customer has read in our national ad- 
vertising about the woods you sell. Talk uses, not prices. 
In your local advertising use the trade names of the na- 
tionally advertised woods. Identify yourself in your 
community as the enterprising agent of a well known 
product. The fact ‘that you have a lumber yard does 
not stir anyone’s interest, except as a credit rating or 
in connection with your tax statement; but let your 
community know that you have an interior finish that is 
moderate in cost, that carries white enamel and that will 
make an artistic looking trim in a dining room or bed 
room and the home lovers will beat a path to your office. 

Gentlemen, this is 1916, not 1907. Wake up! 


VALLEY SUBSIDING 


fered with badly. At St. Joseph and Waterproof the 
crevasse water was reported falling. 

The Mississippi River Commission stopped at Natchez 
for a short time this morning and then continued its 
trip down the river. Major Caples, in charge of the 
army engineers in this district, has joined the commis- 
sion for the remainder of the trip. 








FLOOD SITUATION IS RELIEVED 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 29.—Flood conditions are rap- 
idly passing so far as Memphis and the more immediate 
Memphis territory are concerned. The Mississippi River 
continues to fall at the rate of about a foot a day at 
Memphis and the fall below here is quite as rapid. Most 
of the valley area in eastern Arkansas and western 
Mississippi is free from the overflow waters which in- 
undated those sections but there is still a great deal of 
surface water and conditions are still quite unfavorable 
from a logging standpoint. All of the mills at Memphis 
are ready to resume operations so far as interference 
from high water is concerned but they are unable to 
do so under the circumstances because of inability to 
bring out the necessary timber. Restricted production 
is still reported from the entire Mississippi Valley ter- 
ritory and it is suggested by prominent hardwood inter- 
ests here that it will be some time before there can be 
a return to anything like normal output on account 
of the influences which prevent average logging. 

There is still a large area under water in north 
Louisiana and so much suffering is reported from that 
territory that numerous appeals have been made to 
the United States Government and to other sources for 
relief. It is estimated by hardwood interests here that 
logging may be resumed within the next ten days to two 
weeks, but it is pointed out that the character of weather 
will be the determining influence. Heavy snow fell 
throughout the valley area Sunday evening and yester- 
day, varying from 2 to 8 inches, and this has tied up 
teams as well as men at work in the woods, 
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HOW TO PROMOTE SALE OF FOREST PRODUCTS 





Nationally Conducted Publicity Campaign Is a Necessity—Consumers Buy What They See Advertised—Guaranteed 
Products Command Trade—Public Should Be Educated on Proper Uses of Wood 


RECOMMEND ADVERTISING TO CONSUMERS 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

The subject of trade extension as applied to the lumber 
industry is at present receiving so much attention from 
the master minds of the industry that it would seem 
rather presumptuous for one of the ‘‘deck hands,’’ as 
it were, to offer a suggestion, but the idea of ‘direct 
advertising to the consumers of lumber’’ seems so sig- 
nificant to me that I have decided to offer the following 
for what it may be worth: 

In the first place, the lumber manufacturers through the 
medium of their splendid organizations or associations are 
already far along in the matter of perfecting the prod- 
ucts of the lumber industry, getting away from the tend- 
ency to offer for sale something not suitable for the pur- 
pose for which it is to be used and giving more careful 
study to all of the phases of the manufacturing end. The 
work that is being done in this connection is certainly 
in the right direction and is productive of much benefit 
to the industry. 

There is no getting away from the fact that lumber is 
far superior in many ways to the substitutes; there is no 
room for argument about this. But, unless the consum- 
ing public is reminded of the merits of wood constantly 
it soon forgets all about it, and unless the consumers 
know about all these things that are being done in the 
industry where is the increased demand for the product 
to come from? It is certain that with the substitute 
manufacturers offering the inducements that they are to 
the retail dealers there can be no solution from that end, 
unless the lumber manufacturers offer the same induce- 
ments. The retail dealers care nothing for the lumber 
industry; if they can make more money selling substi- 
tute material they will certainly do it, and they can not 
be expected to create a market for wood. 

It has always seemed strange to me that in looking 
through the important advertising mediums, magazines 
that are read regularly by the average citizen, you find 
almost invariably a very attractive display advertisement 
of some substitute for wood. These advertisements tell 
you that you should safeguard your household valuables 
and loved ones by building with cement, brick or some 
other substitute, thereby insuring against fire, and roof 
your house with composition roofing or shingles to over- 
come the ‘‘sparks on the roof’’ evil, and that wood 
shingles are not a roof covering but a crime. And never 
a word about lumber! There are plenty of lumber ad- 
vertisements in the trade journals, manufacturers adver- 
tising their wares to the distributers. Occasionally you 
see a newspaper advertisement of some local dealer ad- 
vertising lumber, lath, shingles, tin lath, composition 
roofing and shingles, cement, brick, sheet iron and prac- 
tically everything else in the building line. Inasmuch 
as a very small percentage of the public not now actively 
engaged in the lumber business ever see a trade journal, 
no new demand for lumber could result from this class, 
and certainly the retail dealer’s advertisement would not 
create any. While the advertisements appearing in the 
smaller farm journals now are good, yet as a whole the 
farmers have forgotten more about lumber than the resi- 
dents of the cities will ever know. We see a lot of cir- 
culars, leaflets ete. about lumber distributed through the 
mails but a very small percentage of these ever reach the 
ultimate consumer of lumber. 

On the other hand, you see some sort of an advertise- 
ment of a substitute for wood everywhere you look; on 
the billboards, in the street cars, in show windows and in 
your magazines, arousing the interest of the prospective 
purchasers who go to the dealer and ask for these same 
substitutes, and the dealer naturally sells them what they 
ask for. This not only applies to the small consumer 
but to the large consumer as well. 

In other words, the substitute manufacturers create the 
demand for their products; they place their accounts with 
the retail dealers, furnish the dealers with their advertis- 
ing matter free of charge to be distributed among the 
dealers’? customers, send them signs, and provide every 
other known means of keeping the products before the 
consumers. In other words, they are furnishing the retail 
dealers what is in these modern times being termed 
‘merchandising service.’’ Suppose, for instance, that 
the large number of manufacturers of flour and other 
eatables, tobacco and other products that we see adver- 
tised extensively all over the country were to discontinue 
their advertising and depend upon the retail and whole- 
sale distributing houses to create the demand for the 
produets. What would be the result? On the other hand, 
they econvinee the consumers through their advertising 
that their particular brand of catsup or something else 
is the very best that money can buy, and naturally get 
the business. Anyone who ever tried to sell a substitute 
for some nationally advertised brand of a household re- 
(virement to an uptodate housewife knows just how 
eliective this advertising is, and it can be made just as 
effective with lumber as anything else. The substitute 
maunufaeturers have demonstrated their business ability 
by what they have done to the lumber industry in the 
last few years, and if their millions spent in advertising 
appropriations are not producing big returns they cer- 
tainly would not spend them. 

_So I submit that an extensive advertising and educa- 
tional campaign directed at the consumers is what is 
needed; is the quickest and most effective method of 





bringing about the desired end. Such a campaign would 
have to be national and on a large scale, and undoubtedly 
could be handled by a central bureau, working in 
conjunction with the advertising departments of the dif- 
ferent associations. In other words, play the game as 
the opponents are playing it. 

J. R. FRANK, 


Kaul Lumber Company. 





QUALITY AND SERVICE FIRST 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 

The promoting of the sale of forest products is diffi- 
cult, but if the proper methods are used the project is 
made simpler. 

The people of the United States, as a whole, think 
of wood and iumber as a minor issue in daily life. They 
do not contemplate the intrinsic value of all wood com- 
modities and their extreme usefulness to man. Ask a man 
to observe how many things he sees throughout the day 
that are made of wood and he finds at the end the 
astonishing results that wood is seen everywhere—not 
taking extreme examples—in some form., Why not spread 
this plan on a larger scale? Show the public how many 
uses of wood there are and awaken the people to the 
fact that wood is essential in every line of work. Ad- 
vertise the main products and by-products. Make the 
yeople think! Moderate your prices so that the people 
can economize easily. These prices can not be uniform, 
however, for conditions are not the same throughout 
the country. Study conditions in different sections 
and grant all inducements possible to sell your goods, 
but to sell them at a reasonable value. 

Next, be sure your goods are of a quality of unques- 
tionable standard. You will notice that the firms that 
are stamping their lumber are live wires in the business 
of selling. This, then, should be carried out in every 
phase of forest products. Interior finishing, lath, shin- 
gles, clapboards, floor joists, studs, beams—in fact, every- 
thing which is commercial in the wood industry—should 
be stamped in some way to show its genuine value. The 
grade of a commodity is never neglected by the con- 
sumer or retailer. Therefore, the manufacturers of the 
products are the first ones responsible for its quality. 
Here should originate the inspection and from there to 
the consumer it should be carefully freighted to its des- 
tination and guarded against storm and careless handling. 
This surely will boost sales of every description. 

The next point is the adaptation of wood for various 
purposes. In selling goods you must be sure your ar- 
ticles are made to suit their purposes. Where posts, 
ties, beams, ete. are desired to fight against sand or 
mud and long exposure they should be creosoted; in 
other words, preserved for better service. This is a big 
item in defeating substitutes of apparently worthless 
value. Concrete, metal in different forms, brick, as- 
bestos, and stone are the likely substitutes. But simple 
reasoning tells us that neither of these resources can 
ever replace wood. In some eases, however, concrete 
and metal can be used to better advantage, and vice 
versa. Recent tests have proved in favor of wood, not 
only in woodworking. periodicals but in newspapers and 
other trade journals. The adaptation of wood for various 
purposes, then, is important, and tends to make manu- 
facturers and retailers look up from their books on 
business ethics and use wood where it is best suited; 
also, where another kind will suffice which is better and 
more efficient. 

After this, the consumer will get a clearer and more 
definite idea of forest products. Then when your buy- 
ing class is familiar with what you are selling an 





CONTESTING FOR CASH PRIZES 


With just a little less than four weeks re. 
maining in which to enter, interest seems rapidly 
to be growing in the Trade Extension Contest 
and many excellent suggestions are being offered 
on ‘‘How to Promote the Sale of Forest Prod- 
ucts.’’ To bring out all available ideas and 
suggestions on this subject the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is offering prizes amounting to 
$50 in cash, distributed as follows: 

First prize for the best letter, $25 in cash. 

Second prize for second best letter, $15 in 

cash, 

Third, fourth, fifth and sixth best letters, 

each, $2.50 in cash. 

The contest will close on March 31, and the 
prizes will be awarded as soon thereafter as the 
judges can reach a decision. 

Letters for this contest should be addressed 
to Trade Extension Contest Editor, AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 











interest will grow and out of this interest will come a 
flow of énthusiasm. They will know that those products 
are the best that have stood rigid tests of fire, weight, 
and other hindrances to their full estimate. The man 
who has factories, houses, barns, and small bridges to 
build will buy wooden roofing, wooden beams and wooden 
fixtures. When a farming implement made of pressed 
metal is preserted to another man he will remember his 
ancestors who worked with the ash-handled plow or 
wood make harrow and he will resent the substitute. 
Why? Because wood is not a luxury; it is a necessity; 
it can not be done away with, and memory of its past 
brings forth the merits of its future. 
S. J. Woops. 





SUGGESTS DOMESTIC CONVENIENCES OF 
WwooD 
Avrora, ILL. 

There are various plans, all good, for promoting the 
use of forest products, the majority requiring time and 
extensive codperation of all interests involved. 

The manufacturers’ associations are working to the 
desired end by their various advertising campaigns, bring- 
ing to the attention of the ultimate consumer the economy 
and practicability of wood for many purposes, some new, 
others extending the use in old ways, such as home build- 
ing, silos, pavements ete., and the public has, or soon 
will have, realized that wood is something more than an 
every day prosaic and, according to many, high-priced 
necessity. 

Take into consideration, however, that the retail yard 
has the greatest distributing power to the ultimate con- 
sumer and it seems this source of distribution should 
command the greatest attention. With this explanation, 
the following suggestions apply to the greatest source of 
distribution and are offered for their immediate avail- 
ability: 

Take the public into your confidence—show it the 
pleasure and profit to be derived from the use of wood, 
and its reasonableness in price. Study the product you 
are selling and work up some enthusiasm. Lumber is 
the least understood, and contains the greatest possibil- 
ities, of any commodity on the market. 

For instance, summer will soon be here with its dis- 
agreeable warm weather. Plan a practical inexpensive 
sleeping porch and advertise it. Dwell on the comfort, 
health and increased efficiency of restful sleep. 

The average man or woman, town or city, has at some 
time thought of chicken raising as a recreation or means 
of additional profits. Cater to their desires by advertis- 
ing chicken houses ready-planned, or, better still, ready- 
cut. Also boost chicken raising in the country. Chicken 
raising on a large scale in a community means a poultry 
house in the small town, attracting additional possible 
customers. 

A drive through a farming district will show from 
one to a dozen hog cots on a number of farms. Put 
up a sample in the yard, and have a number ready-cut. 
Suggestion does the rest. The farmer remembers he will 
need one or more soon. Shorts and low grades will 
answer for these. 

About every fourth house in a farming community 
can be improved a hundred percent by an attractive 
porch. Have some plans prepared and advertise them. 

In a climate where ice is put up each winter, in the 
fall obtain some ice house plans and stock a wood adapted 
to such buildings. Show the country housewife the 
economy of saving her milk, butter, eggs, fruit and veg- 
etables in summer, and the physical comfort of taking 
that part intended for sale to market at her convenience ; 
also the luxury of city delicacies on the country table. 

These are only a few possible ways of increasing the 
use of forest products, no one using a great deal of 
lumber, but the majority are not considered every day 
necessities. Should 50 percent of the dealers sell a few 
of these improvements, the total would be enormous. 
There must be a beginning, and once the start is made, 
unlimited new uses for wood will occur to you. 

The keynote is to advertise. If you haven’t confidence 
in your ability, employ an ad-writer—the expense will not 
be great, and the results will be ten fold. 

C. E. LEMONS. 





PLANS FIGHT BEFORE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


LOvISVILLE, Ky., March 1.—Plans for the fight which 
it will make at the Interstate Commerce Commission hear- 
ing in Chicago next July to have the freight rates on 
veneers and panels put in the same classification with 
lumber, were mapped out by the transportation com- 
mittee of the National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association at a meeting at the Seelbach Hotel here the 
latter part of last week. The committee decided at thi: 
meeting to have J. V. Norman, a Louisville commerce 
attorney, to represent it at this hearing. Members of the 
committee attending the conference here were D. E. 
Kline, of the Louisville Veneer Mills, chairman; B. V. 
Lord, of the Chicago Veneer Company; O. C. Lempkie, 
of the Underwood Veneer Mills, Wausau, Wis.; J. T. 
Ryan, president of the Southern Furniture Manufac- 
turers’ Association, High Point, N. C.; A. E. Solie, of 
the Central Western Traffic Bureau, Wausau, Wis., and 
J. H. Townshend, of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, Memphis, Tenn. 
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WEST COAST RETAILERS AND MANU}F. 


All Branches of Lumber Trade Take Part in Convention—Sessions Devoted § Lar 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Feb. 25.—The big three-day conven- 
tion of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
covering the nine States of Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Nevada and 
New Mexico, closed tonight with the annual banquet. 
This was the thirteenth annual convention of the asso- 
ciation, which started in a small way and, thanks to the 
untiring efforts and large capabilities of Secretary A. L. 
Porter, has steadily grown and increased in power and 
efficiency until it stands today one of the foremost or- 
ganizations of lumbermen in the United States. 

In addition to the sessions of the retailers, lumber 
manufacturers from the entire Pacific coast and the In- 
land Empire held conferences during the last three days 
and the entire afternoon session on Thursday was given 
over to a joint conference of retailers and manufacturers 
that was conducted by the manufacturers. This gave 
the manufacturers an opportunity to lay before the re- 
tailers their side of the business and to tell them their 
ideas of how both branches of the industry may cooperate 
for the mutual benefit of all concerned. 

The keynote of the convention was efficiency and the 
better merchandising of forest products. The tendency 
to increase consumption of building materials by upto- 
date salesmanship methods and advertising, rather than 
price-cutting competition, was a central thought brought 
out particularly in Secretary Porter’s address and mani- 
fested throughout the discussions at all of the sessions. 

The first day’s program, which was devoted largely 
to subjects of general interest, developed the often re- 
peated expressions of splendid American patriotism. 
This spirit was manifested at the very beginning of the 
first session when the assembled lumbermen, who com- 
pletely filled the assembly room of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce, arose to their feet and sang ‘‘ America,’’ 
following the suggestion given them when, as they en- 
tered, they were presented with cards printed by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN bearing the words of this, our 
national hymn. Practically all of the speakers at the 
first day’s sessions advocated national preparedness and 
the carrying out of President Wilson’s program for de- 
fense of the nation. Also resolutions to this effect were 
later adopted unanimously. 

While the number of members in attendance at the con- 
vention was not so large as it has been at some former 
conventions, there was no lack of interest in the meeting 
by those who were in the city, as shown by the persistency 
with which they all came early and remained through all 
the sessions. 

Portland, as it has done on all former occasions, main- 
tained its reputation for hospitality, and particularly 
for its treatment of the ladies in attendance—the wives 
and daughters—who did not care to visit all of the busi- 
ness sessions. They were given theater parties and auto- 
mobile trips and generally were well entertained. 

Lumber dealers received much food for thought when 
William Graham, of Salt Lake City, 14 years old, told 
what a 14-year-old boy thinks of how the lumber busi- 
ness might be conducted and also when Mrs. C. C. Bow- 
erman gave them the woman’s point of view regarding 
the merchandizing of lumber. 

The retailers had hoped to thrash out some of their 
troubles with the railroads regarding shortages in coal 
received by them and also had invited the manufacturers 
-of cement to a discussion of practices in selling that 
product that are aggravating to the dealer. They were 
disappointed particularly in the latter instance as the 
cement manufacturers were evidently careful not to be 
present. 

Hoo-Hoo, the lumbermen’s social organization, was in 
evidence and did its part in entertaining the visitors. 

Lumbermen, both producers and dealers, expressed 
great optimism regarding the prospects for business 
during the present year. Reports from every section 
without an exception showed a big improvement in busi- 
ness conditions over those prevalent last year. 

The prevailing lack of equipment of the carriers was 
the most distressing feature of the situation and as there 
seemed to be little hope for relief from the railroads 
a strong request backed by manufacturers and retailers 
together for help in getting cars was forwarded to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


OPENING SESSION 


The first session of the convention was opened in an 
appropriate and patriotic manner with the singing of 
‘*America’’ with everyone standing. The famous Port- 
land Ad Club quartet followed with a few appropriate 
selections. 

The president of the association, J. M. Crawford, 
Tum-a-lum Lumber Company, Walla Walla, Wash., then 
delivered his address. Mr. Crawford, in his address, 
looked rather more to the present and the future than to 
the past activities of the association. Along this line 
he said: ‘‘I feel it is my duty, no less my privilege, 
to lay before you the possibilities, the opportunities and 
the responsibilities of the retail building merchant of 
tomorrow as I picture him.’’ 

President Crawford, speaking of the work of the asso- 
ciation and his own work as president during the last 
year, said that he had been brought closer to the asso- 
ciation and through it had seen the brighter aspects of 
the business. He said it gave him a great deal of satis- 
faction to be able to say publicly that he had followed in 


his own business the avowed principles and policies so 
often laid down by the association. He noted there 
were three great lessons taught by the present European 
war; namely, preparedness, individualism and codpera- 
tion. By individualism he meant the result of a man’s 
endeavor to develop to the utmost his own powers, capa- 
bilities and resources. He said: ‘‘I mean to designate 
that condition in which the full capacity of the individual 
is developed to its highest degree of efficiency.’’ By 
codperation Mr. Crawford said he meant affiliation of 
those more highly developed individuals that will add to 
each what he alone could not secure—codperation in the 
meaning of our national motto ‘‘e pluribus unum.’’ 

Speaking of changes that had come about in association 
work, Mr. Crawford said he believed that the sun of the 
old-style association had set never to rise again. ‘‘The 
old thought of association for protection, against whom 
or what, was never entirely clear, and certainly was 
never explained on any printed page. In my judg- 
ment,’’ he said, ‘‘it was wrong, if not unethical. At 
least, it was uneconomic, probably illegal. It was not 
American. And with the old association idea have gone 
the old business methods, the old competition, the old 
business and even the old name of ‘retail lumber 
dealer.’ ’’? He pointed out that the retail building mer- 
chant’s business was improved by improved methods of 
his socalled competitor, or the man in a like business at 
a different point. He declared that ‘‘the first lesson then 
is codperation. What we need, gentlemen, is to ex- 
change our one-horse plow of individual efforts for the 
modern traction gang of codperation.’’ 

President Crawford strove to impress on his hearers 
that each individual lumber dealer was the man carry- 
ing responsibility, the man to put the industry on a 
higher plane. He said he meant every person connected 





W. B. DEAN, CHICO, CAL.; 
President 


with the industry, the owner, manager, clerk, yard man 
or teamster. 

‘«The second lesson,’’ he said, ‘‘is individualism,’’ 
and he cited the case of Marshall Field, of whom he said: 
‘¢Marshall Field has been dead for years. Yet to the 
public who buys—to the public whose money makes the 
Marshall Field establishment a possibility—every clerk, 
errand boy, delivery man is Marshall Field himself.’’ 

‘¢The third lesson,’? Mr. Crawford declared, ‘‘is 
preparedness. It is not enough to keep a stock of build- 
ing materials. If that is all the retail lumberman is 
doing that is all he will do—but he will not do that 
very long. We must cease being mere suppliers of 
present needs—we must fit ourselves to create new needs 
and we must qualify ourselves to supply those new 
needs. ’’” 

Tells of Benefit of Association 


Mr. Crawford spoke of the benefits of the associa- 
tion in the information its members received, and the 
application his own company has made of it at various 
times. He cited an instance of the work in community 
development and how, after the carpenter who did not 
understand erecting silos, had made a bad job and given 
the silo a black eye in the entire district, the yard 
manager in connection with a railroad company official 
had finally suceeeded in getting the farmers to attempt 
to raise corn for ensilage, although they met with a 
very discouraging start. In the end they demonstrated 
the value of both the silo and the corn crop. The farmers 
of that section were eventually converted into enthu- 
siastic boosters for the raising of corn and for the Tum- 
A-Lum silo made of wood. 

Mr. Crawford declared that the lumbermen must set 
a good example. He said a lumberman living in a rented 
house was in no better position to recommend to his fellow 
men what they should buy or build than a marble topped 
barber who recommends to his customer the use of his 


hair restorer. He advocated that every lumberman should 
build for himself a modern, moderate priced, step-saving 
bungalow home, pleasing to the eye and exceptionally 
attractive to the community. This home would be the 
means of inducing many others to build similar homes, 
That, Mr. Crawford said, would be creating lumber con- 
sumption worth while. He also suggested that the lum- 
bermen all take a keen interest in politics, saying: 
‘‘While I am speaking of politics ete. I feel it not amiss 
to urge upon you and all of us the necessity of loyal 
support of our President’s preparedness program. I 
believe we should pass proper resolutions before we ad- 
journ, emphasizing the fact that we of the Northwest 
believe in a larger army, a larger navy, and a sufficient 
line of coast defenses properly to protect our homes and 
our people.’’ 

Before leaving the question of politics Mr. Crawford 
took occasion to compliment very highly Mrs. Josephine 
Corliss Preston, superintendent of public instruction for 
the State of Washington. 

As a closing word looking to the future Mr. Craw- 
ford said: 

I see prosperous towns and communities, with clean, well 
paved streets and happy people. I see those towns ciothed 
with the same care the people give to their own bodies. I 
see well-tilled, fertile fields provided with adequate buildings, 
and on each farm I see a real home, a delight to the eyes, a 
comfort to the housewife, and a joy and pleasure forever to 
the whole family. I see a silo on every farm, which means 
profit for the farmer. I see our American people living hap- 
pier and better lives, because they are living in bomes and 
not mere houses. I see this business of ours recognized as 
a profession—the profession of home-making, with all that 
those wonderful words can convey. And I see the retail 
building material merchant of the future recognized as the 
town maker, as the home maker—dqualified by education and 
experience no less than by desire—I see him occupying his 
proper place in the regard of his fellow townsfolk ; respected, 
honored and prosperous. Gentlemen, I see all this and more, 
as the result of a proper conception of our industry and of 
following honestly, fully and sincerely the three great pre- 
cepts of individualism, codperation and preparedness, and the 
greatest of these three is doing it. 


Secretary’s Annual Report 

Following the President, Secretary A. L. Porter read 
his annual report. 

Secretary Porter’s annual report on the work of the 
association was short and very much to the point. It 
was divided into two parts. In the first he gave a 
resume of the last year’s work and in the second part 
he looked to the future and made many valuable sug- 
gestions as to what the association should do and would 
attempt to do. He told of the many accomplishments 
of the last year and the great benefits derived by the 
members who took advantage of the association, but 
stated that last year, the thirteenth year of the associa- 
tion’s activities, was a hoodoo as far as membership was 
concerned, because for the first time the association lost 
a number of members, the year having started with 1,259 
members and ended with 1,250 members. Mr. Porter’s 
report contained the tabulated figures obtained from the 
membership last spring, which show the importance of 
the business of the association’s members. The results 
are as follows: 


= invested in retail lumber yards in our 


SRAMONNIN <2 Sig abc ini 4.94.4 os 2 9 0s Skis bois ea 51s o $37,245,000 
SRO AION 60's's soos Sede os aw see sew lsc 13,000,000 
A total investment in the retail business there- 

BPO AL METAS MOVET oss o.0.0'siao 90's 0 0564. 010 0 201s 50,000,000 
Material on hand January 1, 1915............. 20,190,000 
OES TE | a eee 70,645,000 
Investment in real estate and equipment........ 13,250,000 
Operating expenses 1014. ..... 6... os sccc cee cscs 9,352,000 


Accounts outstanding September 1, 1914. (Most 
of this item, we presume, just charged upon the 
books; no acknowledgement of obligation from 
CES UST 2 2 SS Se 5 ere pee i ree 26,905,000 
Estimated amount of materia! shipped direct to 
consumers in 1914. (This is in our association 


OPS 7 SSSSGRR SSO es a ea 4,472,000 
Number of people employed in yards........... 7,500 
A 2b eae ore 6,437,500 


Normal or average investment in building material 23,440,000 
Total amount of building material purchased by 

the retailers in our territory during 1914..... 50,082,500 
Amount invested by retailers of this riage? | in 

advertising, sales aids and so forth 1914 (4/10 - 

of 1% of the gross sales)..........eceeees ‘ 305,000 


For those who like to juggle figures here is food for 
thought. Among many other activities mentioned by Mr. 
Porter in his report was the securing of enough evidence 
regarding so-called contraband shipments by the Hewitt- 
Lea-Funck Company, a mail order house of Seattle that 
the Federal grand jury indicted on ten different counts 
and in addition criminally indicted its manager, W. G. 
Funck. 

Taking up the second part of his report, namely, a 
look into the future, Mr. Porter said: 


In fact and for many purposes there are no substitutes for 
lumber, but those who are interested in the sale of substi- 
tutes have evidently been able in one way or another to 
convince the ultimate consumer. Who will set the consumer 
right and tell him the truth and the reasons why? An 
official representative of the cement association in speaking 
recently before a retail lumbermen’s convention said: ‘Too 
long the cement business has been a trailer after the lumber 
business. We propose to put you in a position where your 
lumber business will be a trailer after the cement business, 
and not until that time comes will we stop.” 

Substitute old fogy peddling schemes invented by Noah 
and adopt modern sales methods, modern credit methods: 
sell your raw materia] at cost and make your profit out of 
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FACTURERS DISCUSS CO-OPERATION | 


ted f Largely to Efficiency and Improved Merchandising — Patriotism Rampant 
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knowledge and service. Then you will be successful, an 
economic necessity and have little competition. A sale is 
never a good sale unless both parties to the transaction 
profit. 

Quit advertising and talking about substitutes and adver- 
tise and talk the things made of lumber. Quit talking 
service and prepare to deliver and sell it. Work to build 
up the towns and the farming communities; encourage stock 
raising and diversified farming; spend some of your money 
to bring real farmers to this unoccupied western country. 
You can not increase consumption or create business in a 
territory where there are nothing but jack rabbits and 
sagebrush. 

Many, if not all, of the retail lumbermen’s problems will 
disappear when he learns the art of correct selling. <A 
credit man is not complete until a definite time of payment 
is agreed upon in writing. A modern lumber merchant 
should be able to quote a price for all the lumber and mill- 
work necessary to complete the building. Extra material 
at high prices should be eliminated. 

Offer cash prizes for the best ideas on the uses of wood. 

The retail building material merchant should deal direct 
with the consumer and not through the contractor, carpenter 
and architect. They are selling service and not building 
materials. The contractor has had little if any competition 
from the retailer when it comes to selling to the consumers 
that which the retailer carries in stock. All building mate- 
rials of whatsoever kind handled by the retailer should 
produce a profit. Profit should be earned by increasing 
volume and not made by raising the price. What we need 
is fewer retail lumber yards and better merchants; also we 
need a modern uniform credit system. We need an honest 
advertising law in every State, as well as an honest Federal 
advertising law. We need a greater knowledge of what to 
do with the goods after we sell them to the consumer. We 
need a greater knowledge of proper and profitable publicity, 
of blue print plans, of modern salesmanship. We need a 
uniform bookkeeping and cost accounting system, and we 
need a law penalizing those who are promulgating methods 
of unfair competition. We need more men to talk in associ- 
ation meeting and not so many to talk in the lobby of the 
hotel. 


President Crawford then said that ‘‘in the early days 
two prominent divines were necessary to take care of the 
meetings of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
but now that many brilliant signs have been eliminated 
from the streets (the State having gone dry) one person 
can take eare of us. I therefore take great pleasure in 
introducing our old and esteemed friend preacher, Parson 
Peter S. Simpkin, of Salt Lake.’’ 

Mr. Simpkin’s topic was ‘‘The Handwriting on the 
Wall, an Interpretation for Some Lumbermen,’’ and in 
his novel and forceful way he told the lumbermen some 
of the things they might expect in the handwriting on the 
wall. After jocularly commenting on why lumbermen 
picked this subject for him, Mr. Simpkin added: 


But to be serious, when so great and wise a man as the 
beloved President of this republic of freedom can calmly 
tell us, out of a close knowledge of complex events, potential 
with dangers keen and great, that we know not what an 
hour may bring forth for us, we of commoner mold do well 
to walk softly in our goings. While you do not expect from 
me large discussion of world events whose noise and pain 
reach to touch us in our quietness, a word regarding what 
seems not so cryptic is fitting. 


He called attention to the vast changes that will take 
place following the war, the stoppage of the flow of 
gold into the United States, the poverty of Europe, the 
wide entrance of woman into industry, and the keen effi- 
cieney of European work shops that will set a new line in 
the economies of industry. Of the export materials that 
have inereased in price he said after the war is over all 
lumber, cotton, copper, and food-products, and in a lesser 
measure structural steel, will find a very narrow market. 
He added: 


The two cheerful things that the signs hold are the wider 
democracy and the open door through which raw material 
may pass to help in the reconstruction of the vast areas 
war has destroyed. This is an electric age and copper must 
he furnished for the reéquipment of vast interests, and 
vast and widespread as will be granolithic construction in 
industrial centers lumber in quantities of large magnitude 
will be immediately wanted for the home building of multi- 
tudes, and the Northwest and Canada are the only sources 
of ready and easily transported supply. When war orders 
cease and delivery of products at prices that permit such 
increase of reward for labor as we have seen in the last 
vear is no more, then an agony of readjustment will come 
to us. 

We should remember preparedness in the business now at 
hand. In the awakening to our national defenselessness and 
the need for preparation to hold unlessened the glory of our 
national life, the privileges of our freedom, let us seek to be 
wise. It goes without saying that a liberty and a land 
worth having and enjoying are worth defense and sacrifice. 
Hie who proposes in a time that has been so lately shocked 
by the baleful force of things we foolishly fancied were 
innocuous because they moved in the housecoat and felt 
lippers of modern civilization—he, I say, who proposes a 
loissez faire policy is, I think, foolish. 

Ambition that dares to dream of carving «ut a new world 

npire, and that pauses at no convention or implication that 

‘ands in its way, has sobered us. But, being wise, let us 
not be alarmists. Preparing for the defense of those in- 
herent rights of our citizenship and the maintenance of a 
sovernment “of the people, for the people, by the people” 
lot us, more in sanity and to safeguard the historic tradition 
ef a people of peace to whom the faintest shadow of mili- 
tarism is repulsive, find the way to sane training of our citi- 
zenyy for duty to the State and avoid the economic and 
politieal peril of a huge army with its inevitable autocratic 
tendency, 


Ne proposed that the lumbermen of the Northwest 


show President Wilson that they have no lumber above 
their shoulders and that they are behind him in his 
preparedness campaign. He took occasion to compliment 
Secretary Porter on his progressive work. He said he 
was amused at Secretary Porter’s criticism of lumber 
manufacturers using metal signs to advertise wood, while 
Mr. Porter’s convention badges were made of tin. 

Speaking of the retail lumber business and of the retail 
lumbermen as the great home builders of the West, the 
parson called attention to the urgent need in all business 
in America of efficiency in real service. In closing, 
he said: 

Americanism in its true essence is as much brotherhood 
as it is independence. The ties that knit you to the lives 
for which you build homes are far richer and stronger than 
those represented in the bald barter. A sharing with your 
fellow man af the privileges and the burdens of all the 
activities of the communal life is a part of the service that 
you owe to him and all who with him make the life of your 
territory. It is not enough to be an efficient buyer and 
stocker and seller; one must be giving himself and joining 
in that active ferment of life that is building hamlets into 
villages and towns and cities, and that, too, is building 
life to happier, more richly endowed and more equably estab- 
lished ends. 

The first session of the convention adjourned shortly 
after 12 o’clock and a large number of the retailers 
accepted the invitation of the Portland Ad Club and 
attended its luncheon at the Hotel Benson. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the opening of the second session Wednesday after- 
noon following the usual musical program rendered by 
the Ad Club quartet, the following committees were 
appointed: 

Auditing—J. H. Ehrmanntrout, Spokane, Wash.; F. 8. 
Rablin, Ritzville, Wash.; E. MacMartin, Moscow, Ida. 





A. L. PORTER, SPOKANE; 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Nominating—Robert Anderson, Logan, Utah; H. F. Brey, 
Porterville, Cal.; W. B. Hussman, Cottonwood, Ida. 
‘Resolutions—A. H. Cox, Pendleton, Ore.; E. R. Shepherd, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Frank Kendall, Palouse, Wash.; J. P. 
Tealey, Belt, Mont.; R. A. Hiscox, San Francisco, Cal. 

1917 Conference—M. S. Eccles, Logan, Utah; F. O. Bron- 
son, Pullman, Wash.; F. B. Bartlett, Lewiston, Ida. 


Retailing of Building Material from a Woman’s 
Viewpoint 


The first address of the afternoon was that of Mrs. 
C. C. Bowerman, of Pocatello, Ida., on the subject of 
‘‘Retailing Building Material, from a Woman’s Point of 
View.’’ Mrs. Bowerman limited her remarks to that 
part of the business which concerns the one thing a 
woman is most interested in—the building of a home. 
Mrs. Bowerman asked the question: ‘‘How many of 
you men know what a woman really wants in a home?’’ 
She then proceeded to state some of the things that a 
woman wants in a home, and in a general way named 
the following elements: Her home must be modern, 
attractive, comfortable, convenient, step-saving, and 
moderate priced. 

Mrs. Bowerman complimented very highly the Porter- 
Ballard Plan Book System, and especially ‘‘Home Sweet 
Home’? edition. She said that the retail lumberman in 
order to sell a woman a home must be an advertiser. 
Following the investigation ef System magazine, as to 
what kind of advertising will appeal to women, Mrs. 
Bowerman quoted its result, as follows: 

57 percent favored newspaper advertising. 

13 percent favored samples. 

17 percent favored personal letters. 

7 percent favored telephone or personal calls. 

2 percent favored demonstration. 

2 percent favored show windows. 

12 percent mentioned miscellaneous appeals. 


She stated that the lumberman has all of these appeals 


at his command and that in view of the strong showing 
made he should use his local newspaper to good advan- 
tage. After creating a desire for a home in the minds of 
the women, for an ideal which the retailer has given 
her to understand he can sell her, the start must be 
followed up with other kinds of appeal, the personal call, 
the show window, the demonstration ete. that women 
have found so alluring. 

Mrs. Bowerman said that this was not to persuade 
the women, for their minds have already been made up, 
but it is to give them arguments that they can pass on 
to the ‘‘check-writer’’ of the family, and thus help to 
make a sale. She urged the lumbermen to keep at- 
tractive offices and invite the ladies to call at the offices 
and see just what kind of a home they can buy. She 
emphasized particularly the necessity of having the 
office in a neat and attractive condition as a proof that 
the lumbermen really wanted the ladies to call. She 
also brought out the effectiveness of plans and designs 
for step-saving in the home. She spoke of the im- 
portance of the kitchen, closets and other things that a 
man is too apt to overlook in his designs for a home. 
After giving instances of this kind, as a few of the 
things a woman wants in a home, Mrs. Bowerman said: 
‘‘Tf you men will find out what we women want and 
show us that. you can fill that want, you will enlist us as 
unpaid but enthusiastic sales people.’’ 

Mrs. Bowerman also called attention to the fact that 
the retail lumberman is apt to forget all about the 
house, once it has been turned over by the carpenter. 
She also suggested that there are innumerable wants 
about a house that could be supplied by the retail lum- 
berman, if he was catéring to that business of supplying 
small amounts of lumber for shelving and many other 
little necessities about the home, in addition to the 
repairs and improvements that would very often be made 
if it were easy to get the material and the dealers 
offered the suggestion. 


Silo Discussion by an Expert 


President Crawford spoke of silos as a subject some- 
what new to lumbermen, saying that ‘‘How We Put 
Two Silos in Use Where None Was Used Before’’ would 
be discussed by an expert—John C. Cuneo, of the Tuo- 
lumne Lumber Company, of Modesto, Cal. 

Mr. Cuneo said, in part, that about two years ago. 
his company in attempting to carry out Secretary 
Porter’s suggestions along the line of preparedness 
adopted the slogan ‘‘Help Yourself by Helping Others.’’ 
After much correspondence with Mr. Porter’s office his 
company sent for a silo expert. The company secured 
the services of Mr. Fisher and has made him a 
permanent fixture. He said his company put in fifty 
silos during the last year where practically none were 
before—at least no silos that were giving satisfaction 
were set up in his locality before his company got a 
silo man. 

He told how farmers of his community are not as a 
rule practical agriculturists and they need expert advice. 
Some of this is furnished by young boys from agricul- 
tural schools and farmers do not give them credit with 
being practical enough. ; 

The principal industry around Modesto is dairying. 
In that locality two crops are grown and silos may be 
filled twice. He. said while his company had sold fifty 
it could have sold 150 silos but would not sell one 
except where it felt sure they would be a success. 

The company sold the silos on a plan of twelve 
monthly payments or a discount of 8 percent for cash. 
If a dairyman has fifteen or twenty cows his increase 
in butterfat will pay the twelve monthly payments. 

Among the small farmers the company got a number 
in one locality to codperate and buy engines and cutters. 
Where this was not feasible the company put two cut- 
ters and engines in the field in order to make sure that 
all the silos would be filled on time. 

In writing to all the fifty buyers of silos he found 
only one purchaser who was dissatisfied. This company 
sold a silo to a doubting farmer on the plan of taking 
in payment all the increase in receipts from dairy cattle 
over and above the amount formerly received. This plan 
worked out successfully. He described the different 
kinds of silos his company sells and particularly an 
octagon silo built by it. He told of some of the failures 
such as the loss of a large part of the silage where an 
excessive amount of fertilizer had been used and as a 
result growth was too rank and too acid. There were 
only two failures among its customers. The company has 
photographs of the different silos it has sold and its 
silo man is now giving illustrated lectures in different 
communities. 

Mr. Cuneo stated that his company has twelve yards 
in central California and listed some of the things the 
company is doing along the line of preparedness and 
meeting of mail order competition. One thing is the 
silo department; another is the advertising department. . 
The company has the Porter-Ballard plan book in six 
yards. It has an architectural department and has one 
man who can draw special plans if the prospect is not 
satisfied with any of the plans in the plan book. One 
of its men who has made a study of advertising has in- 
creased the results of the company’s advertising 100 
percent. 

Once a month the company prints a bulletin contain- 
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ing classified ads of articles farmers have to sell. The 
company serves both the buyer and the seller and gets 
personally acquainted with both. It has a department 
that builds up ready-built articles from slow moving 
stock, such as ready-made feed racks, hog houses, nailed- 
up fence panels, hog feed troughs ete. 

‘*The School Manse’’ 

Following this talk President Crawford said: ‘‘I am 
sure we all appreciated the talk of our Italian friend.’’ 
He announced an extra treat in the shape of a talk 
from Farmer Smith, of the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Company. The president then took occasion 
to praise to the highest extent the work of Mrs. Josephine 
Corliss Preston, superintendent of public instruction of 
the State of Washington, who was the next speaker on 
the program. 

Mrs. Preston’s subject was ‘‘The School Manse’’ and 
she gave a vivid experience with the lonesomeness of 
rural life among fhe farmers whose homes are far away 
from an active town or community center. Her story 
was full of intense human interest. She took up the 
subject of country life and the back to the farm move- 
ment and spoke of the country school teacher and her 
or his problem.and influence. She said she had made a 
careful investigation to ascertain why so few of the 
well qualified teachers made application for rural posi- 
tions, and found that the question was largely one of 
the boarding house. She found that practically all of 
the well qualified teachers attempted to find city positions. 

Mrs. Preston then spoke of the importance of the 
rural school and along this line she said: 

The rural school is the greatest problem in education to- 
day. The need of constructive work in rural life and educa- 
tion is everywhere recognized. One of the open criticisms 
made of our rural school is that it has not kept pace with 
our city schools. The twentieth century social philosophy of 
education describes the function of education as a directive 
of social progress, and the teacher as a community leader— 
a social engineer. 

Mrs. Preston then took up the subject of rural de- 
velopment through community development. She spoke 
of the wider use of the school plant as one of the slogans 
‘of the twentieth century. She advocated the building 
of school. cottages so that the teacher might have a 
proper home, and also the active and sympathetic codp- 
eration with the teacher and the school as the biggest in- 
fluence for the building up of the community. She told 
of the work now being done by the State department of 
educating in attempting to build up country life in 
the State of Washington through organized -eommunity 
centers. This of course is one of the large things to 
bring about the ‘‘stay on the farm’’ spirit. 

Mrs. Preston told how the school houses are being 
used for many different purposes in the community cen- 
ter, and how the State department has urged that these 
community centers be large enough to form an efficient 
social and economic group with common interests. In 
closing she said: ‘‘We have sought to build up neigh- 
borhood centers through which we might develop rural 
high schools. We have stood firmly for the slogan that 
the best is none too good for our boys and girls— 
whether they live in the country or in the city.’’ 

When Mrs. Preston had finished, President Crawford 
said he was sure he voiced the sentiment of all present 
if he said a unanimous vote of thanks was tendered 
Mrs. Preston by the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

During the interval the president’s desk was decorated 
with a large basket of beautiful Portland roses, a gift 
from the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany. All the ladies present were also given roses with 
the compliments of the chamber of commerce. 


Farming Expert Talks 


Farmer (C. L.) Smith, the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company agricultural expert, then 
told the lumbermen something of the importance of 
diversified farming in their communities. Farmer Smith 
with his gray hair and beard and his quaint and force- 
ful manner of speaking gave the lumbermen much food 
for thought. He said in part: 


Fifty years ago I found and realized the same conditions 
Mrs. Preston has just outlined. I never had the satisfaction 
of doing anything to remedy such conditions, however, until 
J. D. Farrell, president of the Oregon-Washington Railway 
& Navigation Company, put me to work with no strings at- 
tached. For the last three years I have been specializing on 
corn. Now in that section that Mrs. Preston has been 
talking about men farm on horseback, and that may be a 
good way to bring them results, but it is a bad thing for 
the country. Fifty years ago I found the only place to 
get good things to eat was where they have cattle, hogs and 
chickens—in other words, diversified farming, and ever since 
then I have advocated that. 

The best thing to keep people good-natured is for them 
to have three good meals a day. When I started to work 
for the railroad I advocated diversified farming with live 
stock. The farmers asked what they could ‘feed them and I 
said one of the things is corn. The farmers said the nights 
are too cold. Then when I told them they could educate 
this corn not to pay any attention to the cold nights, they 
said it was too much work. 

The company offered prizes for the best corn and many of 
the farmers said corn could not be raised in their districts, 
but someone always claimed the prize. Corn was grown in 
the community, but many of the farmers did not know it. 

We held two corn shows—one at Pendleton for Oregon and 
one at Colfax for Washington. The people in Portland and 
real estate dealers in Spokane said corn was not raised in 
this country. But the corn was growing here as I knew and 
it came to the corn shows and judges said it was the finest 
they had ever seen. 

The lumbermen have profited by this corn business. They 


liked my corn talk so well last year that they insisted I go 


to San Francisco and see the exposition and talk to the 
retailers at- their meeting down there. 

The farmers in this county last year were surprised to 
find exhibits of good corn grown here at the Multnomah 
County Fair. In the Sunnyside district last year there 
were 8,200 acres of corn with an average yield of 65 bushels 
per acre of good corn, and five years ago they did not know 


they could raise it. You lumbermen notice in that district 
they have built over 600 silos, and 97 percent of them are 
wooden silos. Corn makes the best énsilage. 

Farming is going through an evolution the same as the 
lumber business or any other business. Today the farmer 
must have well-bred stock, well-housed and properly fed. 
The man on the farm will fail if he tries to raise meat on 
the principles of his grandfather, who raised grange fed 
cattle on cheap land. 

Farmer Smith kept -on in his delightful way telling 
many humorous stories. He complimented the program 
of the morning session and said he was going to steal 
about half of it. 

This illuminating discussion of the progress of the 
farmer of the West closed the first day’s sessions and the 
meeting adjourned at 4:30 until the following morning. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The first set address for Thursday morning’s session 
was from a paper by William Graham, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah. President Crawford, in calling the session to order 
following the music furnished by the Ad Club quartet, 
said: 

I am sure we thank the boys for their entertainment and 
the weather man for this beautiful weather. The signs of 
the times show that things are being done by young men. 
We old fossils are being set aside by the youngsters. We 
have an example here in young Master Graham, who _ will 
tell us “What 14 Years Thinks of the Way 40 Does Busi- 
ness.” He is the son of our worthy field secretary. 

Master Graham, 14 years old, stepped to the platform 
attired in the becoming uniform of the Salt Lake High 
School Cadet Corps and in a manner that would have 
done credit to an experienced public speaker read his 
paper. 

The address was a friendly criticism of the retail 
lumbermen and the grown-ups in general, and the things 
being overlooked by the business man every day were 
pointed out in a forceful way. This paper was different 
from all others from start to finish and the introductory 
paragraph is typical. Master Graham said: ‘‘None of 
you men have to do what you are told, even if it is the 
best thing for you to do. But when ’Dad and Mother 
told me I had to get up here and make a talk, why I had 
to do it; so here I am.’’ 

Master Graham admitted that there were many things 


— 





and prosperous in your own town? If not, just where do 
you fall down, and why?’’ 

Master Graham aaea attention to the many things 
a boy wants to make if he could more easily get a siall 
piece of lumber for his purpose and how department 
stores are selling just such kinds of lumber and making 
it easy for the boy to get what he wants. He thought 
the retail lumbermen of the country should be mer. 
chants enough to look to supplying such lumber them- 
selves, rather than leaving it to the department store. 

Master Graham suggested that the boys of the town 
should be taken into the confidence of the men, treated as 
men and addressed as Mister. He also suggested that the 
boys be taken into the chambers of commerce, making 
them junior members. 

After making a great many suggestions to cause lum- 
bermen to think, and possibly see the many little things 
they are overlooking, but which are very much worth while, 
Master Graham in summing up his remarks said: 

I tell you it’s a great business and there is no end to the 
things that can be done in it. And it would be a business 
of which to be proud. If my Dad was not proud of his 
business I tell you I would not have the face to go around 
with the other fellows. And if both of us were not so 
proud of that business that we would be hustling around 
all the time to make it do the biggest possible good to the 
most possible people, then we had better do just as I am 
going to do this very minute—dquit. 

After stating that undoubtedly A. R. Graham, field 
secretary of the association, would need a larger hat 
after hearing his son acquit himself as he had just done, 
President Crawford said: ‘‘Any man would be out of 
place if he attempted at a meeting of the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association to introduce the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, ladies and gentlemen, 
Mr. Porter.’’ 


The Powers and Limitations of a Trade Association 


Mr. Porter in his introduction stated that in the outline 
of the ideal, modern trade association he would give he 
did not offer a ‘‘dream child’’ but a description of the 
detailed plan of organization and action of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association as it now is. Mr. Porter 
felt that such a detailed statement was necessary because 
sO many members of the association were not so fully 
conversant with its works as they should be. Mr. Porter 
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OFFICIALS AND MEMBERS OF THE WESTERN RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S 


connected with the lumber business that so far in his 
life he was unable to solve. Along this line he said: 


Now there are some things that I can’t make go together. 
I learn things in school and I learn things outside and they 
don’t match. I want to find out which of them is right 
and why. If the lumber business is as good as Dad says it 
ought to be, then 1 want to be a lumberman. But Mother 
talks things over with Dad and then she says: “I did not 
raise my boy to be a lumberman.” And there you are. 
They both seem to think there is too much grief in the 
business for me to tackle and I don’t see why there should 
be. 

Master Graham took the lumbermen to task for not 
knowing more about the systems in use in the schools, 
where their boys are getting their education, and he then 
proposed to put the lumbermen in the same position as 
the boy going to school, and ask him to pass an examina- 
tion on his own business. He asked how many of them 
would go ahead in business next term if they had to sit 
down and write answers to the following examination 
questions on their business: 


State all you know about the following: 

Knowledge of your materials. 

Can you “read plans and make estimates? 

What method of bookkeeping do you use? Does that 
method tell you all about your business or merely about 
your purchases and sales? 

Can you write a good business letter? 

Do you answer all the letters you get? 

What do you really know about advertising ? 

What system of credit do you use, and why? 

What do you know about freight rates and other traffic 
matters? 

Do you know how to get back all the money you have 
wrongiully or mistakenly paid out for freight or through 
losses ? ? 

What do you know about your competitors both in your 
town and outside? How are they getting. business ? 

Do you know how the consumer uses your material? 

What do you know about creating new business? 

What do you know about this association ? 


Write one. 


The second general question asked was: ‘‘Do you 
honestly think you are doing all you should do as a father, 
as a citizen, as a lumberman, to become honest, respected 





said historically there are three eras in the industry, the 
first being that of the lumber yard. He stated that this 
period extended down to the time when the first. maker 
of another building material began to attempt to increase 
the demand for his goods. Line after line of these other 
materials was added until at last he entered into the sec- 
ond era—that of the building material dealer. The be- 
ginning of the third era was marked by the first offer 
to sell a completed structure for a fixed amount. Of this 
Mr. Porter said: 

This epoch is the real dividing line between the past 
and the present, for it evidences for the first time the cor- 
rect understanding of the basic principle that underlies 
all successful business—the true relationship between buyer 
and seller-—between merchant and customer. 

It put into the commercial language of our industry the 

thought that we must offer to the consumer—on' whose 
patronage our very business life depends—not merely what 
we had to sell but what he wanted to buy. And what he wan‘s 
is not mere building material; it is a thing made of that 
material. The building material merchant himself—you—are 
the only men who buy building material as material. In 
other words, we had been conducting our business under 
false pretenses; we had been offering a thing when what 
our customer really wanted was a service rendered by that 
thing. He did not, for example, want a board; he wanted. 
rather, the protection in the form of a home that the board 
aaa give him. For thirteen-years we have been trying to 
do as we wanted to do. I have never heard a paper nor an 
address made at any conference bringing up the question 
of what we could do for the consumer. 

Mr. Porter ealled the third era the professional retail 
building material merchant. He then pointed out that the 
retail building material merchants have three classes of 
problems to solve. The first is the individual questions of 
trade that can be solved by the merchant himself alone. 
Another is matters of local importance that can be set- 
tled by organizations in a given locality and are of i 
terest to no one else. The third class of ‘problems coming 
before the merchants is that of general industrial met?) 
ods and services affecting the business, regardless of loc i 
tion; problems that come under the universal laws of 
commerce ; services that lumbermen must render and be 
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rendered if they would retain, much more improve, their 


standing in the business world. The services in this 
third class necessitate the retaining of men who are 
highly skilled in their several lines of endeavor; such 
services as traffic, advertising, insurance, legal, editorial, 


architeetural ete. must be had from the very best ob- 
tainntle in the open market. This, Mr. Porter pointed 
out, was impossible for the individual to obtain, but could 
be readily obtained through the large organization—the 
ass iation. - 

Beginning at the bottom of the list, Mr. Porter outlined 
the various services that his association is performing 
and these, he contended, it is necessary for the ideal 
large association of today to perform. ‘This work, he 
said, included community development; advertising; traf- 
fic work; plan books; insurance; accounting and collec- 
tions; explaining plans and making estimates; the fur- 
nishing of information regarding scientific salesmanship ; 
and further distribution of information of importance to 
the members through a magazine. The Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association is giving all of this service to 
its members. 


Why Competition Should Not Be Feared 


Mr. Porter spoke at length on the subject of compe- 
tition, showing up the foolishness of the building mate- 
rial merchants who fear their competitors. He told the 
dealers that their only competitor can be that merchant 
in their own industry, in their own distribution terri- 
tory, who has the same stock, the same knowledge, the 
same energy, and the same financial strength. He said: 
‘Tf there is any difference in any of these elements, then 
the balance of results will sway toward the better 
equipped and true competition will become, in the ver- 
nacular, a ‘cinch,’ ’’ 

Mr. Porter said: 

Competition is possible only on horizontal lines, just as 
combination moves on vertical lines. The higher you rise in 
the scale, the less competition you will have. Let me illus- 
trate: Successive steps in our industry in the working 
out of a sample transaction may be represented in this man- 
ner. The illustration represents a town with three yards; 
a fairly good average for the entire country. 

Ii you are only a material man the only competition you 
will have will be with other mere material men. If, how- 
ever, you add to your equipment by combination of a knowl- 
edge of your materials and their uses you rise above the 


It must-be a_ source of inspiration and growth and not a 
means of trade strangulation and depreciation. 

_ Gentlemen, the day of the old association has passed. 
Your work in the new association has just begun. You 
have before you the most marvelous opportunities ever 
vouchsafed to any industry since the beginning of time. 
believe that you have the ability and the energy; I earnestly 
pray that you have as well the desire and the intention to 
accept the responsibilities and to take advantage of the op- 
portunities that lie before you. 


‘*Traffic Troubles’’ 


The next subject on the program was that of ‘‘ Traffic 
Troubles,’’ exploited by the traffic manager of the asso- 
ciation, R. W. Franklin, and to be followed by a dis- 
cussion of coal shortages at destination. In his introdue- 
tion Mr. Franklin said: 

For the benefit of those who do not know the functions 
of the traffic department of this association I would say 
that it was organized for the purpose of assisting our mem- 
bers with their traffic troubles. Its object is to bring any 
complaint that may be filed before the carriers and we have 
been advised by the vice president of operation of various 
earriers that it is their desire to codperate with us and 
that their respective companies stand ready and _ willing 
at all times to correct any injustices, unreasonable rates 
or ruling that may exist. 

Mr. Franklin took up the discussion of the traffic de- 
partment of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
and when and how it could be used to advantage by the 
members. He cited a number of concrete cases where 
members had been highly benefited and where corrections 
of gross errors have been made. He also cited many in- 
stances of large and important refunds having been se- 
cured through the traffic department, when other methods 
had failed. He discussed the subject of demurrage in 
California and what the association is doing in attempt- 
ing to secure changes. He told of having secured the 
practice among most of the railroads of paying interest 
on overcharge claims, and brought out the importance 
of this matter in the aggregate. 

Mr. Franklin then took up the discussion of contra- 
band shipments and particularly of complaints in regard 
to such shipments made by mail order houses. Some of 
these houses have been shipping glazed sash, glazed doors, 
sereen doors, hardware, nails, building paper ete. with 
lumber and issuing bills of lading to the carriers show- 
ing only lumber. In this way they could get a lower rate. 





A, L. PAINE, HOQUIAM; J. G. MARTIN, FRESNO, CAL. ; 
Director Insurance Society 


Presided at Joint Conference 


R. W. FRANKLIN, SPOKANE ; 
Traffic Manager 


ASSOCIATION WHO TOCK ACTIVE PARTS IN THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 


“material” plans of former competition and youy only com- 
petition will then come from someone equally well equipped. 
The higher you rise—the more of the necessary elements of 
the complete transaction you assume to supply—the more 
independent you become of any one who would supply what 
you lack, the smaller becomes your field of competition and 
the greater your chances to secure the trade. * * * If 
the same energy were put into developing the trade possi- 
bilities that is now being put into trying to keep the other 
fellow from getting a share of the visible trade every man 
in the industry would prosper. 


Murther, Mr. Porter declared that ‘‘the ideal associa- 


tion should be a real getting-together; it should be the 
accredited and official representative and mouthpiece of 
the industry.’’ He also stated that the association should 
cooperate with every branch of the industry. He spoke 
of the owner of the primary raw material as the first 
liuk in the chain, the last link being the yard clerk who 
receipts to the ultimate consumer for the last payment 
ov the little home; and each link depends upon every 
other. He said: ‘‘It takes the combined action of every 
hvanch of the industry to complete the sale on which the 
livelihood and prosperity of all and of each depends.’’ 

'n closing Mr. Porter said: 
1. The ideal trade association of the future must officially 
present the highest ideals of its industry. 
2. It must assist its members to attain a standard of 
merchandising and of citizenship that will make them fit 
anv worthy to be retained as members. 

“. It must act for the people by aiding the industry it 
represents properly to meet—and anticipate—public de- 
monds in the class of goods or services in which it special- 


1Z 


. It must codperate with the public and all other indus- 
tries in order better to take its proper place in the general 
Scheme of commerce and of life. 

®. It must be composed of men who are proud of it and 
of whom it is proud; men who understand the powers and 
limitations of association; men who will work to make 
ab iter and stronger and nobler, year by year; men, real 
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6. It must be an association and not a junto; a uniting 
for 2 common good and not an agreement for private gain. 


Fa 


Mr. Franklin told of the severe penalties for such viola- 
tions of the laws, and assured the members that if they 
codperated in notifying the office of such cases, these 
cases would be run down and the offenders prosecuted. 

In closing Mr. Franklin said: 

The professional lumberman of the future will find too 
much to do to waste any of his yaluable time trying to 
keep up with the traffic profession, which, like the lumber pro- 
fession, is becoming more and more complicated due to 
numerous laws and rules and tariffs. that are continually 
changing. You can not individually afford to employ a 
traffic manager and why should you when you are alrea-ly 
paying for the upkeep of a traffic department when you 
pay your dues? 

You could not give us too much to do if you wanted 
to. The capacity of our machinery is ample to take care 
of all. Send us your troubles and we will convert them into 
dollars. Incidentally we are working for you whether you 
ask us to or not. You have all been benefited through our 
handling of contraband shipments and no doubt many of 
you received the benefit of the reductions made, and 
which you probably did not know was the result of the 
work of your association. We would be of even greater 
service if we had more of your codperation. 


Discussion of Coal Problem 


Following his address Mr. Franklin took the chair to 
preside during the coal shortage discussion. He stated 
that this discussion was started not to hurt anyone’s 
feelings but to try to remedy a very vexing problem. 
The dealers demand that they shall receive the coal for 
which they pay and also pay the freight on. 

I. G. Kjosness, Lewiston, Ida., said that of eighty- 
seven shipments received the average shortage was 1,500 
pounds. One car which arrived with original seals on was 
14,000 pounds short. . 

C. D. Jones, of Miles City, Mont., told of his company 
receiving an open car 11,700 pounds short. He said he 
never had an open car come into the town that was not 
short weight. Mr. Jones also told of receiving from three 
to five thousand pounds of slack which represents just 
that much loss to the dealer. The Montana laws make it 
absolutely necessary to deliver exact weight to consumers 


but the dealer is not protected. He said he thought the 
railroads should be held for all shortages. 

F. E. Robbins, of Ritzville, Wash., said that at one 
yard in two years his company was short 110 tons. 

E. MacMartin, of Moscow, Ida., said that his com- 
pany did not weigh up more than 10 percent of receipts. 
However, he read a list of cars received during the last 
thirty days, sealed in good condition, that weighed out 
on an average of more than a ton to the car short. 

Mr. Franklin asked to hear from carriers as to a rea- 
son or excuse for these shortages. 

A. B. Cade, of Seattle, superintendent of the Trans- 
continental Freight Weighing Bureau, said that the 
moisture content and variance in track scales would no 
doubt account for small shortages. He said there must 
be a tolerance of the moisture content and it has been 
figured at about 1 percent; in addition to that the toler- 
ance for variance in scales should make a total of 2 
percent. He pointed out also that teamsters in unloading 
cars often spill some coal on the ground and leave much 
fine coal in the bottom of the car. 

Mr. Cade on being asked stated he had found stenciled 
tare weights on lines operating in this territory to be 
fairly accurate. 

Mr. Franklin pointed out that dealers are not filing 
claims for 1 percent. He did not think that Mr. Cade’s 
suggestion of a tolerance of 2 percent was fair. 

Mr. Franklin stated that an evaporization of 1 percent 
from coal in fifteen days would be very much out of the 
ordinary. 

There was a great deal of discussion between members 
and Mr. Cade as to the probable cause of the shortages. 
Traffic Manager Franklin pointed out that recently there 
seemed to be a concerted action on the part of the car- 
riers to turn down claims for coal shortages. 

Mr. Cade attempted to show that the carriers were 
doing everything in their power to prevent shortages and 
that in many cases the shortages were not due to wrong 
weights or pilfering but to natural causes. 

J. M. Crawford, of the Tum-a-Lum Lumber Company, 
Walla Walla, Wash., became impatient with the discus- 
sion and took the carriers to task in a heated manner. 
He declared that the railroad roadbeds would literally be 
washed away with the amount of evaporation the carriers 
were claiming for the excuse that coal did not weigh out 
at destination. He said the railroads offered excuse 
after excuse with no reason at all, and attempted to show 
that the retail lumbermen are idiots and don’t know 
what they are talking about. At this point it was sug- 
gested that the only way to accomplish anything would 
be to appoint a committee composed of mine operators, 
representatives of the carriers, retail lumbermen, a mem- 
ber of the association and Mr. Cade, who had taken such 
an active part in the discussion. This suggestion was 
adopted and it was left to the different parties interested 
to appoint their own representatives on this committee. 

This discussion had become so heated that the passing 
of the noon hour came unnoticed and it was after 1 
o’clock when the session was adjourned for lunch. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION 


Thursday afternoon’s session was a-joint session be- 
tween manufacturers and retailers and was conducted by 
the manufacturers. A. L. Paine, of the National Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, Hoquiam, Wash., presided. 

Mr. Paine first called on A. W. Smith, sales manager 
for the Northwestern Redwood Company, San Francisco, 
who read a paper on ‘‘The Redwood Outlook’’ prepared 
at the instance of the California Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Association by Junius H. Browne, of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Company, and Capt. E. A. Selfridge, of the North- 
western Redwood Company. [This paper appears in full 
on page 51 of this issue. ] 

Following Mr. Smith ‘‘The Pine Outlook’’ was set 
forth in a paper prepared by Paul Lachmund, sales man- 
ager of the Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, Ida., 
but in his absence read by the general manager of that 
company, A. W. Laird. [This paper appears in full on 
page 41 of this issue.] 

‘*The Fir Outlook’’ was given by E. B. Hazen, of the 
Douglas Fir Lumber Company, Portland, Ore. [This 
paper appears in full on page 36 of this issue. ] 

After these insights into the lumber market conditions 
had been given by the manufacturers of the different 
woods and their optimism had pervaded the entire assem- 
bly, H. P. Wyckhoff, secretary of the shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was given the 
floor to tell what the shingle manufacturers of Washing- 
ton and Oregon are doing to promote the sale of their 
product. [This paper appears on pages 1 and 51 of 
this issue. ] 


‘*Common Interests of Pacific Coast Lumbermen’’ 


G. M. Cornwall, of Portland, Ore., read a paper on the 
‘*Common Interests of Pacific Coast Lumbermen.’’ He 
told how for the first time in history all of the different 
lumber interests of the West were gathered together in 
joint conference. Represented in this conference were 
Douglas fir, Montana larch, spruce, red cedar, redwood, 
Port Orford cedar, western soft pine, Idaho white pine 
and sugar pine. All branches of the industry were rep- 
resented including logs, shingles, doors, boxes and re- 
tailers. The purpose of the conference was to discuss 
frankly and openly the manufacture and marketing of 
their various products. 

Mr. Cornwall pleaded for intelligent codperation and 
more confidence in competitors. He said that associated 
effort has demonstrated its worth. He told of the com- 
mon interests and markets of manufacturers widely sep- 
arated geographically and urged a closer exchange of con- 
fidences. Mr. Cornwall spoke of the good ‘work of the 
Southern Pine Association in disseminating statistical 
information and suggested the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association as a central clearing house with the facilities 
for distributing information of a statistical nature for 
all lumber manufacturers west of the Rocky Mountains. 
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He suggested that the Forest Service and the Federal 
Trade Commission be asked to lend their assistance and 
said that the spirit of broad, helpful and intelligent 
codperation would increase through annual conferences 
such as the present one. 

Mr. Cornwall called attention to the work of the fruit 
growers’ associations and their success and said that 
it behooved the Pacific coast lumber manufacturers to 
consider the securing of standardized costs and accurate 
knowledge of actual conditions. 


Makes Telegraphic Appeal to Commerce Commission 


Maj. E. G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company, Tacoma, Wash., then presented a resolu- 
tion that he moved the assembled lumbermen adopt to 
be sent to the Interstate Commerce Commission. The mo- 
tion was unanimously carried and the following appeal 
was sent to the commission by wire: 

PORTLAND, ORE. 
TO THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington D. C. 

Members of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ <As- 
sociation, Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, engaged in the manufacture of 
lumber in the states of California, Oregon, and Washington, 
and the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, doing 
business west of the Rocky Mountains, respectfully repre- 
sent that for years the industry has been laboring under a 
severe depression and but recently has begun to revive 


under the influence of an increased demand. It is, how- 
ever, now confronted with a condition that unless relief 
is speedily furnished will result in serious disaster and 


great loss to those engaged in and dependent on this in- 
dustry. It is becoming increasingly difficult to secure cars 
and in some sections of the territory referred to it is 
literally true no cars whatever are available. Unless this 
condition is speedily remedied beyond question the loss tu 
the industry and this entire section can not be over- 
estimated. We have appealed in vain to the carriers whose 
duty it is to furnish the necessary facilities for transport- 
ing our products. Under the circumstances there is no 
other means of relief open to the producers except to appeal 
to you, to use your powers and good offices in their behalf. 
West Coast LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Thorpe Babcock, Secretary. 
WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
A. W. Cooper Secretary. 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
A. B. Wastell, Secretary. 
WESTERN RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
A. L. Porter, Secretary. 


Chairman Paine then thanked the retail lumbermen 
for the opportunity afforded the manufacturers to come 


question easily; it simply does not advertise. He 
pointed out that his company could not advertise price 
per thousand feet because it would be compared with 
prices advertised by the wrecking companies. He 
said the red cedar shingle manufacturers are working 
along the right lines in establishing uniform grades but 
it is just as important that shingles are not overdried. 
He suggested that a minimum weight should be in- 
eluded in shingle grading rules. Getting back to 
advertising the price, he said that personally he did not 
believe it feasible at all to advertise the price of 
lumber per thousand feet and he had not had experi- 
ence advertising a completed structure. 

Mr. Hiscox passed the discussion on to J. C. Cuneo, 
of Modesto, Cal. He said his community is largely a 
farming community and his company had not adver- 
tised prices. It makes prices on the lump sum for all 
material but does not advertise it. He told of the 
company’s experience with a class of trade that wanted 
cheap houses and said it paid to keep a stock of low 
grade lumber. He suggested that there should be a 
greater difference.in the mill price of Nos. 1, 2 and 
3 common. There is not enough inducement for the 
dealer to carry a stock of low grade lumber. He told 
of the narrow and wide boards as being affected in 
the same way. 

J. P. Thomson, of Basin, Wyo., said he recently 
visited a California town and found a retail yard with 
a printed list giving the price per thousand feet and 
was told it never figured a bill. 


‘*Is It Possible to Create and Obtain Business Before 
It Reaches the Point of Competition?’’ 

F. P. Bartlett, of Lewiston, Ida., was asked to dis- 
cuss this subject. He said if there was any way to do 
that he did not know it and if he did he probably 
would not tell anybody. In discussing the problem 
of guaranteeing to furnish all the material for a 
completed house he said there is great risk that some 
of the material delivered on the job may disappear 
before it gets into the building and therefore the dealer 
is practically guaranteeing the honesty of the man he 
sells and all the neighbors. 

Mr. Bartlett asked that Col. John Kendall, of Boise, 
Ida., discuss this subject. Mr. Kendall told how he 


‘*Concrete Facts About the Selling of Cement’’ 


It was hoped to have the discussion on this subject 
led by the cement manufacturers, but President Craw- 
ford pointed out that they were ‘‘intentionally’’ 
absent. 

A. H. Cox, of Pendleton. Ore., told of the incresse 
in the cement business during the last few years, due 
largely to promotion work of retail lumbermen, 
He said: 

I respectfully submit that if the retail lumberman is to 
continue to handle cement he should be allowed to do so ata 
profit. Retail dealers make a mistake in allowing cement 
manufacturers to quote direct, allowing the dealer 10 cents 
differential or commission. 

Mr. Cox read a statement recently sent out by a 
cement manufacturer to the effect that 85 to 86 percent 
of its product is handled through dealers. Mr. Cox 
told of recently selling a contractor on a railroad job 
all of his material except the cement. This was bought 
direct, although it was the same brand his company 
handles and has advertised for the last four or five 
years. He pointed out that 10 cents per barrel margin 
as allowed by cement manufacturers is about 3.3 
percent gross and the dealer must have a cost of 10 
percent for doing business. He said a cement manu- 
facturer’s representative recently addressed retail 
lumbermen in Denver where he told of increasing the 
sales of cement to ten times as much in ten years. 

Mr. Cox also objected to the cement manufacturers’ 
methods of making quotations for five days only. He 
moved a committee of five be appointed, with A. L. 
Porter as chairman, to confer on this subject with 
cement manufacturers and report within sixty days. 

There was a unanimous sentiment in favor of this 
move. 

Although other subjects for discussion were on the 
program, there was not time to take them up. 


At 12:30 this session adjourned until 2 o’clock. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The last business session of the convention convened 
at 2:30 p. m. and proceeded at once to the reports 
from the committees. 

The report of the committee on resolutions was read 
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PARTICIPANTS IN THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, HELD IN CO-OPERATION 


before them as they had to tell them something about 
the producing end of the business. 

H. F. Brey, of Porterville, Cal., as a retailer urged 
the lumber manufacturers to endeavor to stabilize lumber 
prices. He said the retailers all realized that for years 
the price of lumber has been unreasonably low and yet 
when the price fluctuates it works a hardship on the 
dealer, for when it makes a sudden advance as in the 
last few months, although the lumbermen know the price 
is still not high, the consumer believes that it is. 

A. L. Porter took occasion again to advocate closer co- 
operation between the manufacturer and the retailer to 
give the consumer what he wants. He spoke of Secre- 
tary Wyckhoff’s plans for advertising red cedar shingles 
as the greatest work ever attempted by any lumber asso- 
ciation and he said the retailers want to codperate with 
the shingle manufacturers in this matter; while the asso- 
ciation’s monthly bulletin does not take advertising it 
will throw its columns open to the shingle men to tell 
the western dealers of their plans. 

This talk closed the day’s program and the meeting 
adjourned at 4:30 until the usual hour the following 
morning. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The meeting opened for the first time a little behind 
schedule. The Ad Club quartet as usual gave its 
unequaled entertainment. 

President Crawford called on the dealers to ‘‘go 
to it’’ with the first subject named to discuss: ‘‘Shall 
we advertise the price per thousand feet or a lump 
sum for all the material necessary to construct the 
building?’’ 

Secretary Porter in the absence of other volunteers 
started the discussion. He said that for years he has 
been called upon to aid the dealer in keeping away 
outside competition and he had thought he had found 
the way to do it by educating the dealer to become a 
better merchant. 

W. B. Dean, of Chico, Cal., stated that his company 
had got out a little booklet showing pictures and floor 
plans of bungalows. The price was given for the 
complete building and people could understand. Mr. 
Dean passed the subject on to R. A. Hiscox, of San 
Francisco. 


Mr. Hiscox explained that his company settles the 





once broke into a town by making competition, but 
he did not know any other way to get business before 
it reached the point of competition. 

A. H. Cox, of Pendleton, Ore., however, told of many 
instances where he used the plan book system and 
sold a complete house bill without any .other dealers 
knowing anything about it until after the material 
was on the job. 

‘*Guaranteeing That a Specified Amount of Material 
Will Complete the Structure’’ 

Harold Crawford, of Walla Walla, Wash., told of 
the advantages of this plan in that it often stopped 
prospects from shopping around. However, he said it 
might be safer to guarantee that this amount of ma- 
terial has completed the job in the past. He believed 
that to be more practical. A buyer would use any- 
thing left over, on a straight guaranty, for other pur- 
poses but would be quick to claim any shortages. Mr. 
Crawford brought up the subject of the selling of 
completed silos by the Thompson yards, which were 
said to have sold 200 silos in one day. Secretary 
Porter called attention to the plan used in selling 
these silos. The company advertised to erect the silo 
with its own experts, complete on the farm, for a cer- 
tain sum and guaranteed it for a year. 

E. L. Collins, of Pasco, discussed the subject at 
length also. 

‘*Terms of Sale for the Retailer’’ 


W. B. Dean, of Chico, Cal., said his company has 
made a success of selling houses through a plan book. 
As to guaranteeing the amount of material he had no 
trouble because all material when delivered was signed 
for. He said he did not suppose any half dozen men 
present have terms of sale. A man comes into a yard, 
hauls out $100 worth of lumber and signs no obligation 
to pay for it. He believed lumbermen should have a 
uniform plan of terms of sale. Whenever a customer 
says you can begin delivering the material, then and 
not later is the time to ask: How are you going to 
pay for it? 

President Crawford read a letter from Southampton 
Falls, Mass., awarding a prize to the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association for winning an advertising 
contest given by the Hampshire Paper Company. 





by the chairman of the committee, A. H. Cox, Pen- 
dleton. 

Resolutions were passed tendering a vote of thanks 
to the Portland lumbermen, the press of the city, the 
trade journals, the Portland Chamber of Commerce, 
the Ad Club Quartette, to Mrs. Josephine Preston, 
Mrs. C. C. Bowerman, Rev. Peter Simpkin and to all 
others who had aided in making the 1916 convention 
one of the most pleasant, interesting and profitable 
ever held in the history of the association. The dif- 
ferent services offered by the association were endorsed 
as a means of preparedness and efficiency in business 
activity. Appreciation of the loyal, faithful and 
efficient services of Secretary Porter was expressed. 
The association called upon the Government, in its 
preparations for ‘‘preparedness,’’ to adopt a compre- 
hensive road plan. In the matter of national prepared- 
ness the resolutions stated: 


That the representatives of the association here assembled, 
loving peace and desiring it, with malice toward none and 
with only thought for the loved interests of our land, with- 
out taint of partisan interest, and in the spirit of the broad- 
est patriotism, express our cordial support of President 
Wilson in this matter and call upon our representatives in 
Senate and Congress from the far-flung western States, here 
represented, to give their hearty support to the policy of 
preparedness fully to guard our shores, our homes, our lib- 
erties and our American rights. 


Resolutions were also passed endorsing Senator 
Joseph KE. Ransdell’s amendment to the pending appro- 
priation bill of the Departntent of Agriculture, increas- 
ing the subappropriation of the Forest Service for 
forest products investigations from $170,000 to $215,- 
000, and ordering that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to each congressional representative from each of 
the States represented by the membership of the 
organization. 

In regard to advertising the following resolutions 
were passed: 

The general proposition of advertising wood products ‘0 
the consuming public for the purpose of increasing the cot- 
sumption is one that meets with our hearty commendation. 
As lumber dealers we declare that we favor the use and sale 
of lumber products rather than substitutes, knowing of tle 
genuine merits of the article we sell when it is a lumber 
product, and would, therefore, urge our members to do all in 
their power to encourage every movement toward this end. 

We believe the advertising campaign being carried on by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to encour- 
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age the use of forest products is a much needed movement in 
the right direction. 

Particularly, we would commend the campaign just begun 
by the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation to advertise red cedar shingles to the consumers 
throughout the country, as so clearly explained by Secretary 
H. P. Wyckoff before our joint conference yesterday. 

The plan is clear, concise and practical, in our opinion, 
and we would urge our members to make every possible use 
of the assistance offered to increase the sale of shingles in 
their communities. Realizing the merits of shingles for 
long life and durability, we feel that as retail lumber dealers 
we can best serve our customers by selling the wooden roof 
covering whenever possible. 

The association also passed resolutions setting forth 
that if the committee appointed to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the railroad companies and the mine 
operators was unable to arrive at satisfactory arrange- 
ments regarding the matter of coal shortages, it be 
instructed to frame a bill to be presented to Congress 
and the legislatures of the various States represented 
by the association, providing that the weighing of all 
interstate traffic be placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and all intrastate 
traffic under the jurisdiction of the State railway com- 
missions. 

Election of Officers 

The committee on the 1917 conference recommended 
Spokane as the place of meeting, having received an 
invitation from the mayor of that city and the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce. This recommendation was 
favorably received and the next annual will therefore 
be held in Spokane. 

H. F. Brey, of Porterville, Cal., reported for the 
nominating committee. The following officers as 
recommended by the committee were duly elected by 
acclamation: 

President—W. B. Dean, Chico, Cal. 

Vice president—I. G. Kjosness, Lewiston, Ida. 

Secretary-treasurer—A, L. Porter, Spokane, Wash. 

New directors—O. H. Barr, Whittier, Cal.; J. C. Cuneo, 
Modesto, Cal. 

The president then announced the following com- 
mittee on the cement conference: A. L. Porter, chair- 
man; A. H. Cox, Pendleton, Ore.; Robert Anderson, 
Logan, Utah; W. B. Dean, Chico, Cal.; J. E. Lane, 
Lewistown, Mont. 

Retiring President Crawford in relinquishing the 





president and secretary of the society, which makes an 
excellent showing for this important branch of asso- 
ciated effort among the retail lumbermen of the West. 

Mr. Robbins as president of the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Society gave a very short address, although much 
to the point. He pointed out the great advantages of 
mutual insurance as conducted by this society and 
spoke of the work of the society as constructive 
codperation. He told of the progress of the society 
through the efforts of the secretary and the real 
codperation by each member who is carrying his insur- 
ance with the society. The society has grown very 
rapidly in the last twelve years, as Mr. Robbins says, 
because its principles and policies are economically 
sound. 

Mr. Robbins said the society had builded well on 
substantial foundation and that every other institu- 
tion of like nature in all lines of trade in the United 
States was built on the same foundation, and there has 
been nothing but successes and no failures. He spoke 
of the advantages of an organization concentrated 
under one management, and special and preferred line 
risks over a very large territory, thereby producing 
volume with a very low expense ratio. He added: 

We have in round numbers $110,000 in deposit. That rep- 
resents the sum which our subscribers would be required to 
pay stock or board companies for their insurance for one 
year. The cost of carrying this indemnity in our society is 
approximately $44,000 annually or a net saving of $66,000 
annually. Take this sum for a period of twelve year and 
you have a saving of about $792,000; and this is not all. 
In the territory in which our society operates approximately 
$5,000,000 of insurance is carried by retail lumbermen in 
other companies than ours, the premiums on which have 
been reduced owing to competition of our society and others 
like it at least $25,000. For a period of twelve years this 
would equal $300,000 saved contract holders by reason of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Society being in the field. Add this to 
the saving of our own members and it will give us a straight 
million dollars saved in twelve years on fire insurance pre- 
miums on retail lumber yards. * Gentlemen, a mil- 
lion dollars saved in twelve years is a million dollars earned, 
and the society that provided the way to make such a saving 
possible is entitled not only to your codperation and moral 


backing, but it is entitled to all your business in its line all 
of the time. 


Secretary Porter’s Report of Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Society 


In his annual report Secretary-treasurer Porter said: 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual dinner is always an enjoyable feature 
of the conventions of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, and this year it was no exception. It 
was held in the big main dining room of the Chamber 
of Commerce, tonight, and was the closing function of 
the thirteenth annual convention. 

At the close of the repast there was a little speech- 
making, but not enough to tire, as no set program had 
been arranged by Jay S. Hamilton and the others who 
assisted him in arranging the details of the entertain- 
ment. Mr. Hamilton in a few words introduced the 
inimitable Archibald Whisnant, of Portland, as toast- 
master and although it was his first attempt in this 
direction, he went through it like an old campaigner. 

The only attempt at a real speech was made by C. 
C. Chapman, a Portland exploiter who has done con- 
siderable Oregon development work, and who made an 
interesting talk, pointing out particularly the dangers 
of the Oregon system of legislation that for several 
years had been detrimental to the lumber and other 
business interests. He urged those present from other 
States to be careful of the experimental legislation, 
and declared: ‘‘Don’t, for Heaven’s sake, do all your 
experimenting at the expense of the business men.’’ 

A. Thorne Swift, of Harbor Springs, Mich., the well 
known silo expert, who was a guest at the dinner, 
spoke briefly advocating the one priced lumber yard. 
J. B. Thompson, a retailer at Basin, Wyo., for the 
last six years, spoke briefly, comparing the Big Horn 
Basin of Wyoming with the Garden of Eden. 

Robert Anderson, of Logan, Utah, former president 
of the association, J. W. Crawford, Walla Walla, 
Wash., retiring president, and W. B. Dean, Chico, Cal., 
the new president, all said a few words, as did C. C. 
Bowerman, and the lumber newspaper men present. 
The speaking was interspersed with orchestral music 
and solos by a charming young lady. At the conclu- 
sion dancing was indulged in for awhile. 


HOO-HOO DINNER AND INITIATION 


The visitors to the convention did not devote them- 
selves entirely to business sessions and one of the 
exceptions was Thursday night when the local Hoo-Hoo 
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gavel to the newly elected executive, W. B. Dean, took 
occasion to thank the members and officers for their help 
and codperation during the last year. He also 
apologized for his display of temper during the dis- 
cussion of coal shortages. He expressed his pleasure 
in introducing a man so capable of wielding the gavel 
and presiding over the meetings of the association 
as his successor. 

President Dean in taking the chair said the greatest 
trouble he would experience in his new office would be 
in attempting to do as well as his predecessor. He 
then lauded the work of the secretary, A. L. Porter. 
He called attention to the immense amount of work 
the secretary has to perform and suggested that the 
members could help a great deal by sending him articles 
for publication in the association’s monthly publica- 
tion. Mr. Dean spoke of the promise of better business 
for 1916 and said he expected the members to attend 
the 1917 conference all wearing the broad smiles of 
prosperity. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:00 p. m. in order to 
call the annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Society, the mutual insurance organization which is 
operated by the members of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL SOCIETY. 


The meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society 
was simply a matter of form. President F. E. Robbins, 
of Ritzville, Wash., called the meeting to order. 
Although he and the secretary, A. L. Porter, had each 
prepared reports, the reports were not read, but wilt 
be mailed to the members. 

Three new directors were elected to fill vacancies 
on the board, as follows: J. E. Lane, Lewistown, 
Mont.; J. G. Martin, Fresno, Cal.; F. B. Bartlett, 
Lewiston, Ida. 

The meeting was then adjourned and immediately 
following it at a meeting of the board of directors of 
the society the following officers were elected: 

President—F. B. Robbins, Ritzville, Wash. 


Vice president—F. B. Bartlett, Lewiston, Ida. 
Secretary-treasurer—A, L. Porter, Spokane. 


Following is given a resumé of the reports of the 


The year just passed has been a most successful one for 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, and with proper codpera- 
tion of all members the years to come can be made just as 
successful, if not more so. 

For the year ended December 31, 1915, our income was as 
follows: 

Income 






PaO IER a 6.605076 'b'0 o/s enieis we bale'es 6 6cee $44,336.42 
SRR nr ere rere 7,068.98 
BMSMCY COMMINSIONG 0 ccciidccccesenwss 191.59 
CERNE SOUIIN o oa. 5.0: ood nie cide dic. lnceacce $ 51,596.99 
Expenditures 
eI 5's '\ ard a adie alain s-crcsersnaioa ae-aies $ 5,912.06 
PUGS RE OO 6 a:5.5 5 ob kiero s éccele-ee er msein ses 406.25 
POG OM OMDOUNG yo :n:5 6: 4:5,0:0 0:016.8-:016-0.6 6.050 297.00 
Traveling and general expense......... 5,526.66 
CE acct dec ncseadee se eeleh chokes 9,860.87 
TOUR GRPOMBNGTS 6 osc cccccccccocces ———— 22,002.84 
NN io aot ws bon edn ew pkscdeuscecenesaneece $ 29,594.15 
Our assets and liabilities of December 31 were as follows: 
Assets 
Cash—Fidelity National Bank, Spokane, Wash..... $ 25,496.26 
Investments—-Sundry securities and loans......... 135,493.10 
Accounts Receivable: 
From members for premium deposits $ 2,820.00 
From members for agency premiums.. 67.50 
From members for assessments....... 15,960.78 
— 18,848.28 
$179,837.64 
Liabilities 
Depowits Of MEMPEFH. 260. ccccceccccccecerssesswes $110,680.60 
Surplus 
Surplus as at January 1, 1915........... $30,562.89 
Gain for year 1915......ccccccccccvccs 29,594.15 
——_ $ 69,157.04 
$179,837.64 


In this statement of income, assets and liabilities of 
the society the secretary pointed out the strength of 
the organization and then took occasion to ask for 
greater codperation among the members. This codpera- 
tion, as he said, was in regard to eliminating risks. 
He called attention to a number of losses the society 
had paid in the last few years, as the result of care- 
lessness on the part of employees, that were easily 
preventable. He pointed out that the losses are paid 
for by the members and that if more codperation were 
given on their part the cost would be cut down to a 
much smaller amount. He also asked the members to 
take it upon themselves to explain to all retailers 
about the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society and to make 
an earnest effort to enlarge the business. : 


WITH LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ORGANIZATIONS IN THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AT PORTLAND, ORE., FEBRUARY 23 TO 25, 1916 


were hosts to all the lumbermen at an enjoyable dinner 
party in the chamber of commerce club rooms. 

Kirt Koehler, sales manager for the Eastern & West- 
ern Lumber Company, this city, had charge of the 
entertainment during the dinner and he surely left no 
stone unturned to supply a large variety; in fact, the 
entertainment consisted of a variety show. There were 
comedians, dancing girls, negro musicians, trick per- 
formers and music of all kinds. Parson Peter Simpkin, 
of Salt Lake City, gave one of his characteristic five- 
minute talks. 

Following the dinner the members of the Concate- 
nated Order of Hoo-Hoo retired to the fifth fioor 
assembly room where a class of eight lusty kittens 
was allowed to walk in the gardens and receive the 
full light of Hoo-Hoo. 

It was with pleasure that the members noted the 
number of ‘‘old-timers’’ present. Many who had not 
attended a concatenation in several years came out, 
among them being E. J. Palmer, Chemainus, B. C.; 
Charles E. Patten, Seattle, J. H. DeVeuve, Seattle, 
and Maj. E. G. Griggs, Tacoma. 

The announcement that R. D. Inman, Portland, 
former Snark of the Universe, was the presiding Snark 
was received with applause. 

W. P. Lockwood, of Seattle, member of the Supreme 
Nine, read a short address that had been delivered 
by Snark of the Universe Julius Seidel at Chicago 
recently. This address pointed out the benefits that 
had accrued to the members of the order in the past 
and urged the support of all Hoo-Hoo, promising a 
speedy rejuvenation of the order. 

Fred H. Gilman, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Seattle, offered a motion to the effect that a resolution 
be drawn and forwarded to Snark Seidel, pledging him 
the support of all loyal Hoo-Hoo of the West. The 
motion was unanimously supported and the committee 
consisting of Fred H. Gilman, Seattle, J. C. Walker, 
Minneapolis, and G. M. Cornwall, Portland, drafted 
the following resolution which has been forwarded to 
Snark Seidel at St. Louis: 

The members of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo of the 


Pacific Northwest in concatenation assembled, believing in 
the value of the fraternity and in the need of such an organ- 
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ization in the lumber industry, do hereby affirm our loyalty 
to the order. 

We feel that Hoo-Hoo has a place in the existence of 
things, that it has a purpose that should be carried out, and 
wili be if the loyal members of the order do their part. 

We feel that the lumber industry needs a fraternizing 
influence such as Hoo-Hoo furnishes to give it the humaniz- 
ing touch and help smooth out the roug h places that are to 
be found in daily business life; and that it prepares the way 
for closer business and fraternal acquaintances and helps 
bring about a condition that makes easier the carrying out 
of the objects of the more strictly business associations and 
organizations in the lumber trade. 

We believe, also, that the friendships and acquaintances 
of long years in the order are of untold value and that Hoo- 
Hoo and the sentiments and memories of the goodfellowship 
that it has inspired should be continued and made perma- 
nent. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we pledge our continued loyalty to the 
order, and hereby express to the Snark of the Universe and 
the Secretary-Manager, as well as to the members of the 
Supreme Nine, our assurances of assistance and support. 


The purblind kittens whose eyes were opened during 
the evening are: 


B. W. Hill, Portland, Ore. ; 

Leo Patrick Cummisky, Portland, Ore. ; 
Lumber Co. 

John Lucas Jackson, Portland, Ore. ; 
Co. 

John J. Sullivan, Portland, Ore.; Portland, Ore. 

Willard V. Young, Portland, Ore.; Portland Lumber Co. 

A. Jack Stewart, Portland, Ore.; American Woodworking 
Machinery Co 

William Arthur Brushoff, Portland, Ore.; The Patrick Co. 

George F. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 


Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. 
East Side Mill & 


Douglas Fir Lumber 


The officers in charge of the work were: 
Snark—R. D. Inman 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—George M. Cornwall 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—F. A. Sullivan 
Scrivenotor—M. D. Jameson 
Custocatian—Roy Slocum 

Bojum—R. A. Hiscox 

Arcanoper—L. J. Wentworth 
Jabberwock—John Thompson. 
Gurdon—George Downey 


MANUFACTURERS’ CONFERENCES 


Several conferences of manufacturers were held in 
Portland this week. The idea in having them here at 
this time was that the manufacturers attending them 
could also meet with the retailers and in this way a 
better acquaintance between these two branches of 


ern Pine association has a splendid system of grading 
and it is proposed to have-one of its inspectors visit 
the California mills and also have some of the inspec- 
tors from California visit Inland Empire mills. It is 
believed the two sections can get closer together on 
sizes and thicknesses as well»as grades, and an inter- 
change of stock sheets will help all around. 

Before adjourning a committee to work out these 
details was appointed, consisting of Leon Stoddard, 
A. W. Cooper, W. S. Rosenberry, P. M. Lachmund, 
F. O. MeGavie, F. F. Sayre and C. R. Wisdom. For 
many years the makers of lumber of these two great 
pine producing regions have been working indepen- 
dently of one another with scarcely a speaking 
acquaintance and with little knowledge of one an- 
other’s methods and conditions, yet competing in the 
same markets. A better acquaintance bespeaks better 
future working conditions. 


Sash and Door Makers’ Conference 


Thursday the door manufacturers of Washington, 
Oregon and California, including the producers of 
doors of Inland Empire pine, spruce, cedar and fir of 
Washington, and the pines of California, met in one 
of the parlors of the Portland and got acquainted with 
one another. Joe A. Gabel, manager of the Pacific 
Mutual Door Company, Tacoma, was in the chair. The 
single basic list gotten out by the Pacific Mutual Door 
Company a few months ago was discussed and generally 
commended and it is likely to be put in use by all the 
western door men. 


Box Manufacturers Meet 


A special meeting of the Northwestern Association 
of Box Manufacturers was held Friday forenoon at the 
Portland, with C. M. Crego, of Spokane, in the chair, 
and Secretary J. B. Knapp at hand. There were 
present, in addition: 

Cc. R. Wisdom, Red River Lumber Company, Westwoed. 
Cal.; C. E. Evans, Weed Lumber Company, Weed, Cal.: 
F. O. McGavic, McCloud River Lumber Company, McCloud, 
Cal.; W. S. Cram, Siler Mill Company, Raymond, Wash.; 
L. B. Stoddard, Grand Ronde Lumber Company, Perry, Ore. ; 
G. W. Cheney, Shevlin-Hixon Company, Bend, Ore.; F. A. 
Douty, Multnomah Box & Lumber Company, Portland ; P.M 





cost. ‘‘Don’t think that thin boxes are the cheaper 
to make,’’ said Mr. Mershon. ‘‘Yeast boxes, for 
example, are very deceptive.’’ 

The net footage of lumber furnished the box factory 
by the mill must be considered in arriving at the 
cost. This is being done by box makers of the middle 
West, who have to be competed with. Mr. Wernick 
declared the box manufacturer of the West must be 


-educated so that he will know what he is doing. At 


the suggestion of Mr. Douty, a committee of four 
consisting of C. M. Crego, Spokane, L. B. Stoddard, 
Perry, Ore., F. A. Douty, Portland, and J. P. Keating, 
Hoquiam, W ash., was appointed to work out a basis 
list, and also net cost and wastage and advise mem- 
bers. Mr. Evans said that while he was not authorized 
to represent the California Pine Box & Lumber Com- 
pany, he believed that concern would be glad to send 
up one of its expert statistical men to help work out 
the proposition. 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE LUNCHEON 


Under the auspices of John A. Goodell, northwestern 
industrial secretary of the Y. M. C. A., a welfare 
luncheon was held Thursday noon at the Portland, 
attended by about fifty manufacturers and others inter- 
ested. Mr. Goodell told of the development of Y. M. 
C. A. clubs, the first at a western mill plant going in 
at the mill of the Doty Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Doty, Wash., and the first in a western logging camp 
at the operations of the Sunset Timber Company, 
Raymond, Wash. Before the last shut down there 
were five in all and now the Rose Lake Lumber Com- 
pany is putting one in at its mill at Rose Lake, Ida., 
and the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, of Eugene, Ore., 
is putting in one at its mill at Wendling, Ore. Mr. 
Goodell declared that at the Bovill (Ida.) camp of the 
Potlatch Lumber Company lectures are being given the 
employees on banking and thrift. 

KE. L. Thompson, manager of the Portland Woolen 
Mills, told of the benefits to the employees of his con- 
cern of the Y. M. C. A. welfare work. W. H. Morrison, 
who was in charge of association work during the con- 
struction of the Milwaukee road, related some inter- 





HAROLD E. CRAWFORD, WALLA 
WALLA ; 


Of the Tum-a-Lum Lumber Company 


the trade would be had. The practical working out of 
the plan, however, was not quite in accord with the 
theory for the reason that some of the manufacturers 
were so busy with their own meetings that they did 
not have time to fraternize with the dealers and went 
home without attending any of the sessions of the 
dealers. The joint meeting of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association and the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association Thursday afternoon, however, served 
as a get-together affair, but even that was dev oted to 
several set addresses, with little opportunity for in- 
formal discussion that makes for better understanding. 


Inland Empire and California Pine Conference 


The manufacturers’ conferences were held at the 
Portland Hotel. On Wednesday morning a delegation 
of members of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, with Secretary A. W. Cooper, of Spokane, 
met with several California pine producers, including: 

F, F. Sayre, of the California Sugar & White Pine Com- 
pany, San Francisco; C. E. Evans, Weed Lumber Company, 
Weed, Cal.; Charles R. Wisdom, Red River Lumber Company, 
Westwood, Cal., and F. O. McGavic, McCloud River Lumber 
Company, McCloud, Cal. In the pine delegation, besides 
Secretary Cooper, were A. W. Laird, Potlatch Lumber Com- 
pany, Potlatch, Ida.; Huntington Taylor, Rutledge Timber 
Company, Coeur d'Alene, Ida.; C. M. Crego, Western Pine 
Manufacturing Company, Spokane; Don Lawrence, Bonners 
Ferry Lumber Company, Bonners Ferry, Ida.; Walter S. 
Rosenberry, Rose Lake Lumber Company, Rose Lake, Ida.; 
Paul M. Lachmund, Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, 
Ida.: Leon Stoddard and George Stoddard, Grande Ronde 
Lumber Company, Perry, Ore.: E. N. McDevitt, Dover Lum- 
ber Company, Dover, Ida.; and J. M. Richards, Idaho White 
Pine Manufacturers’ Agency, Spokane, Wash. 

The forenoon was spent discussing the conditions 
prevailing in the different sections widely separated 
that those present came from. A. W. Laird acted as 
chairman and Mr. Cooper as secretary. It was thought 
possible to work closer together in the way of inter- 
changing of information and suggestion was made that 
it would be an excellent idea if an effort were made 
to bring about a more uniform system of grading 
between the Inland Empire and California. The West- 


MRS. JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON, 
OLYMPI 


Supt. Public Instruction, Washington 


sok Manager of the 
ie 
Lachmund, Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, -~: A, 
Wernick, Clatsop Mill Company, Astoria, Ore.; J itnoaes 
Cascade Lumber Company, North Yakima, Wash. : ° 
Marischel, J. J. Marischel & Co., Spokane, Wash.; C. E. Wood. 
ruff, Mt,’Adams Lumber Company, White Salmon, Wash. ; 
EK. R. Blair, Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, Bridal Veil, 
Ore.; Nils P. Peterson, Troy Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Lewiston, Ida.; and E. C. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., 
representing the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Company, 
Williams, Ariz. 

At the outset a report was made on prospects in each 
section for business this year, which were generally 
reported good. F. A. Douty and P. M. Lachmund 
reported the general market situation as being very 
satisfactory. KH. C. Mershon told of the last meeting 
of the National Association of Box Manufacturers in 
Chicago. There followed an extended discussion of 
the methods of arriving at the cost of manufacturing, 
and in this it seems that little progress has been made 
during the last few years. Mr. Stoddard suggested 
taking 6 inch stock as a minimum and figuring from 
that. Mr. Mershon said that the cost was the value 
of the lumber planed and resawed plus the labor. 
Cherry boxes, it was stated, were undesirable, as it 
is almost impossible to get out even. 

‘¢The trouble is,’’ said C. E. Evans, ‘‘we don’t know 
what our costs are.’? He suggested having a good 
box accountant go from factory to factory. Mr. Knapp 
stated that one of the first suggestions of the Federal 
Trade Commisston regarding the lumber industry was 
that there be arranged a uniform system of cost 
accounting. The arriving at cost would automatically 
raise values, declared Mr. Crego. W. 8. Cram said 
costs should be figured from the raw material. Mr. 
Knapp had prepared a basic list for selling figured 
on a superficial feet lumber basis. 

Mr. Mershon said the net footage of the finished 
box must be considered.. After years of discussion of 
the subject by eastern box associations, Mr. Mershon 
said, the conclusion had been reached that a compari- 
son could not be made on any other basis. He said 


the only reason for using thin boxes is to get them 
cheaper and the box maker is usually fooled on the 


JOHN C. CUNEO, MODESTO, CAL. ; 


Tuolumne’ 


WILLIAM GRAHAM, SALT LAKE 
Lumber city: 
Boy Who Delivered Address 


esting experiences in helping the men and making 
them better men and better workmen. He was fol- 
lowed by A. W. Laird, manager of the Potlatch Lumber 
Company, Potlatch, Ida., who said the company had 
put in the Y. M. C. A. car at its camps because it 
wanted a better class of men. Walter S. Rosenberry, 
manager of the Rose Lake Lumber Company, Rose 
Lake, Ida., said the company had put in the Y. M. C. 
A. club house because Charles J. Winton, of Minne- 
apolis, president of the company, is strongly in favor 
of the welfare work that the Y. M. C. A. is doing. 
Mr. Rosenberry said that he personally believed it 
would help keep a better class of employees. About 
seventy of the company’s employees have families, but 
it has 140 or so more who greatly need the social 
benefits afforded by the club house, which will contain 
reading room, billiard and pool room, bowling alleys, 
a lecture room ete. 

A. C. Dixon, manager of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Company, said the company was putting in the club 
house at its Wendling operations because it believed 
it would pay. The men must have recreation, he said. 

A few interesting and humorous remarks by T. S. 
McDaniels, of Portland, concluded the luncheon. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


A. H. Cox, the progressive manager of the Oregon 
Lumber Yard at Pendleton, was appropriately attired 
in a wide brim sombrero, coming as he does from the 
home of the cowboy and the great ‘‘roundup.’’ 

Luckily Parson Peter Simpkin was not present during 
the discussion (and cussing) of the coal shortage at 
destination problem. 

The lumber salesman in attendance at this conven- 
tion who sends in a big expense statement may have 
a hard time to explain it. Portland now being per- 
fectly ‘‘dry,’’ places to spend real money were hard 
to find. 

Cement manufacturers are apparently satisfied with 
the way retail lumbermen have been pushing their 
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products under the illusion that they (the retuilers) 
were making a profit on the business. They were very 
conspicuous by their unanimous absence from the con- 
vention although they had been invited to attend and 
discuss the present marketing customs. 

Very appropriately, as advertising received so much 
consideration at the convention, ‘‘It Pays to Adver- 
tise’? was witnessed by many of the visitors at the 
Heilig Theater the first night of the convention. 

William Graham is the son of A. R. Graham, field 
secretary of the association, although President Craw- 
ford asserted that it might be hard for some friends 
of the father to admit it. 


Sophy Thiebes, from the association’s general of- 
fices in Spokane, was the obliging young lady wh 
presided at the press table. 

Each of the ladies in attendance received a beautiful 
rose with the compliments of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce and’ typifying the welcome of the ‘‘ Rose 
City.”” 

Manufacturers and retailers mingled together in the 
sessions and found that neither one had horns. 

Col. John Kendall, manager emeritus of the big line 
of yards of the Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, 
Ida., almost broke up the discussion on how to sell 
lumber before it reaches the point of competition by 
relating how he eliminated competition by filling a 
shed full of lumber and selling it at $12 a thousand. 

H. F. Brey, of Porterville, Cal., the dean of the San 
Joaquin Valley lumbermen, never misses a convention 
of the Western association. The San Joaquin Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club, the local organization of which 
he was one of the founders, is one of the most suc- 
cessful retail organizations in the country. Mr. Brey 
says it was formed on Friday, the 13th of the month, 
just twenty years ago, and just thirteen lumbermen 
sat around the banquet table at which it was organ- 
ized. They were not superstitious and the combination 
of thirteen proved lucky. 

That the retail lumbermen of the West are broad 
minded was evidenced by the nature of the program, 
which included several addresses by women, and one 
by an agricultural expert. The human element in the 
community development work was frequently touched 
upon, all of which tends to make retail lumbermen 
better and broader minded citizens as well as better 
business men. 


Farmer Smith, the agricultural worker of the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, is a 
favorite with the western retailers. He addressed a 
local retail conference at Walla Walla, Wash., last 
year and made such a hit that on Secretary Porter’s 
invitation he went to San Francisco and talked to 
last year’s annual convention, and he did likewise this 
year. Venerable in appearance with white hair and 
beard, and having passed the allotted three-score-and- 
ten years, his plain truths and keen and homely humor 
are greatly appreciated. 





THE RED CEDAR SHINGLE 
(Concluded from Front Page ) 


dealers (exhibiting same), and our advertising cam- 
paign started the first of last month. This shows him 
exactly what we are doing, shows the ad that is going 
to appear in the Saturday Evening Post next month, 
shows every other national periodical in which we are 
going to advertise. We tell the retailer what we are 
going to do to help sell red cedar shingles, and furnish 
him with a list of the mills where he can buy red 
cedar shingles and be sure they are up to grade and 
inspected by the inspection bureau of the association. 

Dealer helps will be furnished to the retailer through 
the mills or through the association, to assist the 
retailer in the sale of shingles. The first is something 
like this (exhibiting window sign) and will link him 
up with the ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ advertising, and let him 
capitalize our $60,000 we are spending this year in 
advertising. We also furnish him an out-door sign 
(exhibiting large sign painted on cloth or canvas. 
Question from audience; ‘‘Is it going to be printed on 
metal or wood?’’ Reply from speaker: ‘‘Not going 
to be on tin.’’) 

We also put out a booklet in which we show the 
retail dealers the electrotypes we are going to use in 
their local newspapers. The cuts will be all prepared 
and a space left for them to insert their names and 
will be furnished gratis for them to advertise in their 
papers. Now, there is some good information we can 
put in these cuts that will be very valuable to retail- 
ers. This ‘‘First Cost Is Last Cost’’ picture shows 
2 man holding up two cost sheets. One will show the 
cost per square per year of metal or patent roofing, 
and the other the cost per square per year for shingles. 
Miguring the red cedar shingle roofing at a life of 
twenty-two years, the cost per square per year is 
“5 cents and on patent roofing it is 50 cents, based 
on a 15-year life. That is a long life tor the patent 
roofing, 

We also put out a series that we call our Library 
Series booklets. The first one is the ‘‘Bungalow 
Book’’; others are the ‘‘Farm Book,’’ the ‘‘More 
Pretentious Home’’ book and the 4‘Boys’ Builder.’’ 
These are put out containing pictures and floor plans 
of the particular buildings which each book takes up, 
showing the cost, and we also in each one take up the 
nailing question, tell exactly how to lay the roof so 
they can expect a long life out of it, and take up the 
paint and the stain, and every question pertaining to 
Shingling. These books we are giving free to the 


retailers, and have their names printed on for them 
to distribute to inquirers and with sales. 

Besides this we have installed what we call our 
Dealer Service Bureau. It is a big feature of our 
advertising campaign and we want you to use it. 
Every week we will -furnish a list of the building 
prospects and help you get ahead of the mail order 
man. Any time an inquiry comes in we will follow 
it up with literature and the names once a week will 
be compiled and mailed to the retail dealer advising 
him of the prospect and that ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ literature 
has been sent. 

We are doing all of that in order to make a success, 
for we have got to have a call from the consumer on 
the retail dealer, and in order to create that demand 
we are going to appeal in the daily periodicals to the 
consumers. We have taken steps for the placing of 
twelve months of advertising, some full sheets, some 
half pages and some quarter pages, in the following 
publications: Ladies Home Journal, Saturday Evening 
Post, Literary Digest, Popular Mechanics, Keith’s Maga- 
zine, Country Life in America, Farm Journal, Country 
Gentleman and other farm papers; AMERICAN LUMBER- 


MAN, Lumber World-Review, West Coast Lumberman, 
Timberman, Lumber Trade Journal, American Agricul- 
turalist, New England Homestead, Orange Judd Farmer, 
Ohio Farmer, Hoard’s Dairyman, Kansas Farmer, Farm- 
ers’ Mail gnd Breeze, Missouri Ruralist, Texas Farmer 
and others. 

This advertising, primarily, is to acquaint the con- 
sumer with what we are doing and steer him in to the 
retailers’ yards to buy the ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ red cedar 
shingles. Of course, we have a selfish motive in most 
of the things we do, and we have done this of course 
to make the retailer draw on the lumber manufacturer 
for shingles. The retailer has told us, and practically 
everybody else, that he wants a staple grade of shin- 
glés, something he can depend on, and a staple price 
shingle, and this will be made. The business will be 
revolutionized. We have undertaken this; we have 
started the advertising, broadsides are going out, cuts 
are appearing in magazines from now on, and here is 
what we ask the retailer to do: We have given you 
what you asked for, a staple grade and a staple priced 
shingle, and all we ask now is your codperation in 
putting that shingle out to the consumer. 











The redwood outlook for 1916 in the opinion of the 
majority of the manufacturers is brighter than for a 
number of years. Part of this optimism is based upon 
actual orders booked and part upon reports received from 
the trade in different parts of the world. Redwood sales 
really divide themselves into three heads: California, 
export, and eastern. The volume of redwood used in 
California during. 1915 was considerably below the 
average, but as the production was correspondingly cur- 
tailed the stocks on hand as of the first of the year 
were lower than a year ago. 

Redwood uppers are particularly scarce and there 
is a very great shortage of dry uppers that should be 
applicable to export trade and car shipments. One of 
the largest redwood producers curtailed its output last 
year 50 percent, resulting in a stock reduction of 20,- 
000,000 feet. Others produced only 65 to 75 percent of 
their normal cut. 

The actual shipments of the redwood mills to all 
points. during 1915 were 354,000,000 feet of redwood, 
plus 63,000,000 feet of white woods, or a total of 417,- 
000,000 feet. In 1914 the total shipments were 488,- 
000,000 feet, of which 58,000,000 was white woods. In 
1913 the total volume was 455,000,000 feet, of which 
50,000,000 was white woods. The amount of export 
business on hand the first of the year for shipment dur- 
ing 1916 was about 30,000,000 feet, equivalent to the 
entire quantity shipped during 1915. It seems fair to 
say that with orders that will be placed for shipment 
during the latter half of this year the volume of ex- 
port business will be much greater. 

The redwood manufacturers in common with the 
producers of other species of lumber have suffered from 
a searcity of tonnage, and at this writing there does 
not seem to be much hope of getting additional vessels. 
Redwood export prices remain unchanged from last year, 
rough clear grades bringing $29 to $30 at the mill for as- 
sorted widths, eight inches and up, seasoned stock being 
$2 a thousand higher. 


The California Market 


The California market began to strengthen materially 
early in November and toward the latter part of that 
month the prices on upper grades advanced $2. This 
naturally had the effect of increasing the demand. Many 
of the yards were carrying very limited stocks and as 
soon as prices went up they immediately tried to cover 
their requirements. As a result during the jast six 
weeks of 1915 the amount of California business trebled 
over that of any similar period during the year. Jn 
December and in January further advances were made so 
that the price today on redwood uppers is about $4 a 
thousand higher. and on the common grades $2 a thou- 


sand higher. During January the demand was light, - 


due greatly to the large amount of stock ordered while 
the price was advancing and partly to the fact that 
weather conditions were such that building operations 
were almost at a standstill. The advance in the price 
of fir, together with the advance in coastwise freights, 
helped materially to stiffen the price of redwood. The 
majority of the mills have a large number of orders on 
their books, so that they can keep running at full ca- 
pacity for forty-five to, sixty days, even though the actual 
amount of new business placed continues small. Most 
of the retailers throughout the State look for a much 
better business than in 1915 and apparently expect that 
lumber will go still higher. 


Eastern Shipments 

The volume of eastern shipments for 1915 was very 
nearly normal. Eastern prices became gradually stronger 
and today the market is at least $2 a thousand higher 
than the average during last year. Those mills that 
specialize in eastern business report a large number of 
orders on the books, in some instances more orders than 
they have ever had before at this season. 

As a whole redwood prices have been -a great deal 
steadier during the last year than fir prices. Conse- 
quently, never having gone so low as fir, it is unlikely 
that they will advance so much. Most of the eastern 
dealers, however, seem to expect high prices in red- 
wood because of the very substantial advances that have 





*Address delivered before Annual Convention of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Port- 
land, Ore., February 23-25, 1916 


The Redwood;Outlook’ 


[By A. W. Smith, Sales Manager of the Northwestern. Redwood Company, San Francisco] 








been made in yellow pine and some other eastern woods. 

At this season of the year some of the smaller mills 
are shut down entirely owing to the scarcity of logs, 
but those mills that are running are working on full 
time without being able to get much stock ahead. The 
chief difficulty experienced during this last year was to 
move the lower grades, No. 2 and No. 3 common, even 
at unsatisfactory prices. At present, however, most 
ot the surplus low grade stock has been moved and No, 2 
boards for example, that sold as low as $8 or $9 in 
San Francisco, now bring from $12 to $14. 

The completion of the Northwestern Pacific Railroad 
to Humboldt County has: given many mills an all rail 
outlet that they did not have before. This has resulted 
in a change in the method of doing business, from cargo 
shipments for distribution through the ports of San 
Francisco and southern California to all-rail shipments 
direct from the mill to the retailer at interior points. 

There seems to be a much better feeling among the 
different mills and much more of a spirit of working 
for the good of the industry. 


The Redwood Shingle Trade 

Most of the redwood lumber manufacturers make 
redwood shingles as a byproduct, but in addition there 
are several shingle mills that manufacture shingles ex- 
clusively. The redwood shingle trade for the greater 
part of 1915 was in a very depressed condition, No. 1 
clear vertical grain shingles bringing only $1.75 full 
count at San Francisco Bay. Price on *-A-* was 40 to 
60 cents a thousand less. As a result many of the 
shingle mills did not run the latter part of the year. 
The improvement in the market in the fall resulted in a 
much larger demand for redwood shingles than there was 
supply. Consequently prices rose to a basis of $2.35 for 
clear and $1.85 for *-A-*, San Francisco delivery. The 
price of redwood shingles to a certain extent depends 
upon the price of cedar shingles, so if the publicity 
work that we understand is to be undertaken by the 
red cedar shingle manufacturers brings the results it 
should, the price of both red cedar and redwood shingles 
should continue at a figure that will give the mills ‘a 
living profit. 

During 1915 large sales of redwood ties were made in 
foreign markets that had heretofore not used redwood. 
This applied particularly to England. Redwood ties 
for England were sold at prices varying from $16 to 
$17.50 a thousand feet at the mills, and had it not been 
for the shortage in tonnage the demand for ties would 
unquestionably have been beyond the ability of the red- 
wood mills to supply. This naturally had a strengthen- 
ing effect on the price of No. 1 common lumber. 


New Organization Formed 

A new organization known as the California Redwood 
Association has been recently formed, and mills repre- 
senting about 80 percent of the cut have already signed 
up for a period of three years. In this way a fund 
of 2% cents a thousand has been provided for general 
service consisting of statistical information, a grading 
and inspection bureau, and traffic matters. There is 
also provided a separate fund of 10 cents a thousand on 
shipments for trade extension work. Half of the money 
derived from this source is to be spent in developing 
trade in California and half in the eastern States. The 
development of foreign trade will continue to be handled 
as in the past by the Redwood Export Company. 

The redwood manufacturers affiliated with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association last May, thereby 
indicating their appreciation of the value of codpera- 


tion among the different producing districts of the en- 


tire country. In this presentation they desire to express 
their purpose of codperation with other Coast lumber 
manufacturers in every possible way for the good of 
the industry; also to express to the retail lumbermen 
represented at the conference their good wishes for tho 
success of the convention of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, with the earnest hope that they 
may work unitedly for the good of the lumber industry 
and as boosters for wood. 





THE H. F. Ostrander Shipping Company has recently 
established a steamship line from Puget Sound ports to 
Vladivostok and has chartered eight vessels for this 
trade, ranging in dead weight tonnage from 5,500 to 
8,000. - 
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SOUTHERN RETAIL ASSOCIATION ENDS ANNUAL 





Starts Vigorous Membership Campaign—Delegates Enlightened on Operating Costs, Credits and Collections, Mutual 
Insurance and Advertising—Memphis Made Permanent Convention Site 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 25.—The sixth annual meeting 
of the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association came 
to a close today with an earnest discussion of ways and 
means for increasing the membership of the organiza- 
tion. An unusually large number of retailers were pres- 
ent and, led by W. K. Hall, of Fulton, Ky., chairman of 
the membership committee, some of the faithful brethren 
were able to recruit a good number of new members 
among the visitors. The plan finally evolved, on a 
motion made by Mr. Hall, was for the secretary to send 
lists of the members to each member in good standing 
who was thereupon to consider himself a committee to 
persuade his neighboring retailers who have not yet 
entered the fold to reconsider their ways and to get in 
line. , 

The Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo held a prominent 
place at the meeting. Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Snark 
of the Universe, was present. In addition to his work 
for the order Mr. Seidel delivered the most notable 
address of the convention, taking as his subject ‘‘ Oper- 
ating Costs in the Retailing of Lumber.’’ KE. D. Ten- 
nant, of St. Louis, national secretary of Hoo-Hoo, also 
was in attendance and assisted in the concatenation. 
Other notable followers of the black cat were H. B. 
Weiss, Vicegerent for the Memphis district and also 
president of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and M. M. Elledge, of Corinth, Miss., Vicegerent 
for the northern district of Mississippi. At the concate- 
nation held Thursday evening the following officiated: 

Snark—Julius Seidel ; 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—-E. D. Tennant; 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Max Sondheimer ; 

Bojum—Harry B. Weiss; 

Scrivenoter—J. W. McClure; 

Gurdon—R, A. Taylor; 

Jabberwock—M., M. Elledge ; 

Custocatian—L, E. Glass; 

Arcanoper—Keth Smith. 

The following kittens were galvanized: 

John W. Vowel, Martin, Tenn,; R. E. Montgomery, Mem- 
phis; W. P. Gleson, Trenton, Tenn.; A. L. DeMoncourt, 
Memphis; F. M. Koch, Chicago; F. J. Flanagan, Memphis; 
and Fred P. Hogue, La. 

The first day’s sessions were reported briefly by tele- 
graph in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
After the addresses of welcome had been given Presi- 
dent B. F. Jarrell, of Humboldt, Tenn., called upon 
P. T. Langan, of Cairo, Ill., to make the response. Mr. 
Langan was the only dealer from Illinois present. He 
is an enthusiastic convention follower and holds mem- 
bership in several associations. He is also one of the 
most widely known retailers in the United States. In his 
brief response he stated that he believed firmly in con- 
ventions as a means of increasing the efficiency of re- 
tailers and of adding to the pleasures of living. He 
urged the members present to attend the Illinois conven- 
tions next year if it were possible. 

The address made by Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, on 
‘*Operating Costs in the Retailing of Lumber,’’ made 
such a deep impression on the members present that it 
was suggested as desirable for the address to be printed 
in pamphlet form and distributed among the members. 
Secretary V. R. Smith, of Memphis, said this would be 
done. Mr. Seidel assured the convention that the figures 
he quoted were accurate and based on normal years. 
He stated in passing that he had merchandised about 
800,000,000 feet of lumber in the course of his business 








Partake of Banquet 


In the evening about 100 retailers, guests and visiting 
ladies sat down to a banquet spread in the convention 
hall of Hotel Chisea. There was no speaking. The en- 
tertainment consisted of moving picture films of the 
operations of the Long-Bell Lumber Company. These 
films showed the industry from the tree to the trade 
and held the closest attention and interest of the ban- 
queters. The concatenation was held in the convention 
hall at the close of the banquet. 

At the beginning of the second day’s session the in- 
vocation was made by Rev. Dr. T. W. Lewis. 

S. E. Horn, of Nashville, was on the program to talk 
about ‘‘Retail Advertising.’? He was not able to be 
present, so his place was taken by D. E. Stanton, of 
Memphis. Mr. Stanton outlined the change that has 
come about in industry and commerce through greater 
and more complete organization. He cited the case of 
an eastern selling corporation that had no manufactur- 
ing plant or other tangible assets. It bought its goods 
from other manufacturers, stipulating only that the 
quality be of a certain high standard. Then it estab- 
lished its trademark as a known and reliable commercial 
factor by means of wide, consistent and successful adver- 
tising. The result was that this trademark, established 
as it was through advertising, became by far the most 
valuable asset of the company. The inference is obvious. 
What can be done in a national way can and must be 
done in a local way if retailers are to realize their op- 
portunity fully. A firm name can be established as an 
asset by means of service, quality of goods and judicious 
advertising. Mr. Stanton disclaimed knowledge of spe- 
cific retailing advertising schemes or methods but con- 
tented himself with establishing the principle that adver- 
tising must be done if a dealer is going to utilize his 
full opportunities. 


A Few Hints on Credits and Collections 


H.'C. Canaday, of Mayfield, Ky., spoke on ‘‘ Credits 
and Collections.’? Mr. Canaday began by saying he 
wished in his own case that there could be fewer credits 
and more collections. He said that if a dealer extended 
credit to a customer he ought to do it frankly and as 
though he had a definite and lively interest in the cus- 
tomer’s welfare. He thought it ought to be a practice 
among lumbermen to get over the feeling of not wanting 
to be exactly specific in arranging credit. His own ex- 
perience is that the time to prepare for collections is 
before the sale is made. A man who comes in, says in 
an offhand manner that he wants such and such stock, 
hardly asks the price and says nothing about payment is 
going to be a hard man to collect from. On the con- 
trary the man who comes in, takes care to find out the 
kind and quality of lumber that will serve his purpose 
best at the least cost, gets the best possible price and 
agrees to pay at a certain time will make payment as he 
agrees. The man who is careful about making an obli- 
gation is the man who will meet it once it is made. 

One good method, according to Mr. Canaday, is to 
make a notation on the order of the time and manner 
in which the customer agrees to make payment and to 
make this notation when he can see you do it. He knows 
then that you are taking his statement seriously and are 
disposed to remind him of it when payment falls due. 
It never pays to lose your temper when trying to collect 
from a customer. This almost never does any good. If 
a dealer gets the reputation for being short tempered 











he will lessen the normal feeling of obligation on his 
customers’ part to pay him what they owe. They think 
if the dealer is going to get mad they may as well quit 
having anything to do with him before paying him as 
after. Another source of collecting difficulty lies in the 
habit the average dealer has of letting his books get into 
bad and inaccurate shape. Inaccurate accounts are the 
hardest in the world to collect, and after a man has been 
caught in a few mistakes his customers will suspect all 
his accounts. Mr. Canaday says he has used a yard man 
as a collector with good results. Very often the man 
who pays the bill knows nothing about the accounts ren- 
dered. The lumber may have been bought for him by 
a carpenter. He naturally wishes to be sure that he has 
gotten all the items rendered, and a collector who has had 
nothing to do with the loading and sending out of the 
material will not be able to explain the items clearly and 
satisfactorily. 


Mutual Insurance as a Protection 

E. Van Matre, of Memphis, read a paper on ‘‘ Mutual 
Insuranee.’’ At the beginning he went into the history 
of insurance briefly and showed that it has always 
fallen into two broad divisions: mutual insurance in- 
tended solely as a matter of protection and not as a 
profit-making enterprise, and insurance by individuals or 
corporations for the purpose of making profits as well as 
of affording protection. In the beginning, all insurance 
was mutual in character, and after this had demon- 
strated the practicability of insurance, private capital 
was attracted into like enterprises for the hope of gain. 
Mutual insurance is not a success in all lines of risks, 
but it has proved to be highly successful in carrying 
the fire risks of lumber yards. In this line it began to 
come into its own about fifty years ago. There are now 
four mutual companies operating, and the men who 
operate them are lumbermen who have gone into the 
insurance business, not insurance men who have gone into 
the lumber business. These companies have been able to 
offer absolute protection at minimum cost. Every policy 
holder is a stock holder, and the policy holders are the only 
stock holders. Each year an assessment is paid in, and 
at the end of the year a dividend is declared which re- 
turns to the policy holders the money not needed for 
running expenses and for paying losses. Not quite all is 
returned, but the remainder goes into a reserve fund to 
be used in any sudden emergency. The four companies 
have paid $5,500,000 in losses and have returned $5,000,- 
000 in dividends since they have been in business. They 
have established a reputation for prompt and full set- 
tlement. Their methods have eliminated the ‘‘friction 
hazard.’’ Mr. Van Matre explained that this was the 
friction between a $1,000 house and a $2,000 policy. 

R. Y. Kerr, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
spoke briefly on ‘‘Local Trade Extension.’’ 

W. K. Hall, who, as has already been stated, was 
chairman of the membership committee, took the floor to 
boost the association and to urge the dealers present who 
were not members to make out applications for member- 
ship before leaving the convention. Mr. Hall was one 
of the founders of the association and was its president 
for a number of years after it was started. He is also 
a member of the Kentucky association, of which he has 
also been president. Mr. Hall also spoke favorably 
of mutual insurance and told some of his own experiences 
with fire losses. 

The Election of Officers 


The president called for the reports of committees. 


LUMBERMEN-HOO-HOO AT THE SOUTHERN RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ CONVENTION AT MEMPHIS, TENN., FEBRUARY 24, 25 
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The auditing committee reported that it had found the 
accounts accurately kept. The resolutions committee 
brought in resolutions thanking the city of Memphis, the 
entertainment committee, the speakers, the Chisca Hotel, 
the officers of the association and all others who had 
contributed to the suecess of the convention. The nom- 
inutions committee recommended election of the fol- 


lowing for officers of the association for the coming year: 


President—-R. E. Montgomery, sr., Memphis; 

Vice president—J. N. Fite, Jackson, Tenn; 

Directors—W. T. Ingram, Trenton, Tenn.; Charles Treas, 
Aberdeen, Miss.; and W. C. Hickman, Jackson, Tenn. 


These nominees were elected. 





W. K. Hall then said that Memphis was the logical 
place for the annual convention since it was centrally 
located. He made a motion that Memphis be the per- 
manent convention city. This motion. was carried with- 
out opposition. . 

The convention closed with a two-hour boat trip on 
the river. 


NORTH DAKOTANS DEVOTE TWO DAYS TO ANNUAL 


Two Hundred Retailers Attend Convention—Routine Business Is Subordinated to Addresses—Organization Prospers 
in Numbers and Finances—Club Formation and Community Building Exploited 


Kargo, N. D., Feb. 26.—On Wednesday, February 23, 
the North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association met 
in this city for its annual session. The convention occu- 
pied two days and delegates from all over the State, 
nearly 200 strong, attended. Many nearby Minnesota 
tuwns were represented, making the meeting the largest 
in the history of this association. 

The real business of the convention did not begin till 
Wednesday afternoon, the morning being occupied in the 
delegates registering and getting acquainted with the 
town. 

At 2:30 in the afternoon Vice President J. R. Samuels 
of Martin called the convention to order and introduced 
Mayor H. F. Emery, of Fargo, who welcomed the lum- 
bermen to Fargo in an enthusiastic manner. Mr. Samuels 
replied to the mayor’s welcome saying that the lumber- 
men were glad to come to Fargo for they always felt 
assured of a most hearty greeting. 

The principal address of the afternoon was delivered 
by Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, of Philadelphia. He chose as 
his subject ‘‘The Secret and Pull of Suggestion in 
Advertising and Salesmanship.’’ The address was an 
able one and held the close attention of the convention 
and a large number of business and professional men ‘of 
the city who had gathered to hear: Dr. Krebs. 

The speaker first took up the subject of ‘‘suggestion’’ 
and told of the difference that existed between it and 
hypnotism or mesmerism. ‘‘Suggestion,’’ said Dr. 
Krebs, ‘‘is the inspiration of an idea from one mind to 
another. Everybody is trying to do this—the preacher 
tries to influence the minds of his congregation, the 
doctor his patients and the lawyer his clients.’’ 

He then went into the history of hypnotism and mes- 
merism and traced their development through the dif- 
ferent scientific ages up to their present high efficiency. 
It was the old theory that the subject had to be put to 
sleep in order to accomplish anything with hypnotism, 
but this idea has been proved wrong and now the same 
results are obtained with the patient wide awake. Dr. 
Krebs continued: 

3ut hypnotism has nothing to do with suggestion. When 
you plant the germ of some thought in a man’s mind by 
suggestion it may not take root immediately—you may have 
to suggest the same thought again and again. 

A salesman should not be discouraged by failure to sell 
the first time. You have just planted the seed and you 
must give it time to grow. Call again and do not be dis- 
couraged, for if you keep the thought you have planted 
growing you will eventually win. 

The speaker continued: 

Iteration is the great thing in advertising. Don't get 
too many things in your ads. Take one or two ideas and 
put them in attractive form—then reiterate them and get 
those thoughts firmly fixed in the minds of the people you 
ure dealing with. 

Indireet suggestion was also treated at some length 
and illustrations were given where the making of a sug- 
gestion through a third party had secured sales where 
the direct suggestion method had failed. This method 
can also be used in advertising to some extent. 

‘‘But whatever you do,’’ concluded Dr. Krebs, ‘‘cut 
out the word don’t from your vocabulary and the text 
of your advertising. You can clothe every thought in a 
negative or positive. Use the positives and you will find 
that your advertisements have a pull.’’ 

Dr. Krebs’ speech closed the business session for the 
day. In the evening the delegates were entertained with 
« theater party and smoker. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The convention opened on Thursday morning with an 
address by J. P. Hardy, secretary of the Fargo Commer- 
cial Club, who gave a very interesting talk on ‘‘Commer- 
cial Clubs in the Small Towns.’’ He told of the troubles 
that were encountered in maintaining such clubs and 
urged the lumbermen to take a greater interest in their 
clubs at home. 

The principal address of the morning session was 
given by C. W. Horack, a leading merchant of Chicago. 
This address was of great interest to the lumbermen 
‘rom a business standpoint, the speaker dealing largely 
with the new methods of doing business, the new system 
in vogue and other improvements that have been de- 
veloped and put into practice in the larger establish- 
ents within the last few years. After Mr. Horack’s ad- 
ress the rest of the forenoon session was taken up with 
lusiness matters and the reading of the officers’ reports. 

The report of the treasurer showed that the association 
is in an excellent financial condition, there being about 
$700 in the treasury, which is splendid evidence that the 
lumbermen are interested in their organization and keep 
up their dues. 

The report of ‘Secretary H. T. Alsop was most encour- 
aging for even greater ‘work than has been done for the 
betterment of the trade. To Mr. Alsop is due a great 
deal of eredit for success of the North Dakota association 
and of this convention in particular. 








THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The principal address of the afternoon session was 
given by E. J. Mannix, editor of the Commercial News 
at Sioux Falls, 8. D. Mr. Mannix spoke on ‘‘ Community 
Building,’’ and gave the large gathering an excellent 
talk that is sure to be helpful to them in the future. 
The speaker said: 


We should not be tighting among ourselves. We must 
arrange in various small communities centers that will hold 
us together and enable us to do things we are not able to 
do now. At present the deaiers in various lines have no 
use for each other and this keeps them from building up the 
communities in which they reside. We must cut out this 
strife and at the same time impress upon the minds of the 
farmers in the surrounding country that their best interests 
lie in a trading center. 


Mr. Mannix then took up the organization or federa- 
tion of farmers’ and merchants’ clubs. He told of the 
fight that had been carried on in South Dakota along 
this line, and how the large mail order houses of Chicago 
had fought them in the supreme court and were defeated. 
First meetings and banquets were held to which the farm- 
ers are invited to talk over matters with the business 
men. Then the clubs are formed which bring farmers and 
business men closer together. 

The speaker advocated one price and urged that re- 
tailers adopt the same methods as wholesalers and give 
their customers a discount for cash. This would tend 
to cause a better feeling among customers and they would 
have more confidence in the dealer. 

Charts were used showing how the small towns of the 
country were either standing still or going backward, 
while the large centers were being built up by the busi- 
ness that ought to be kept at home. Mr. Mannix said: 


The mail order houses are largely responsible far this 
but not entirely. The local merchants are partly to 
blame themselves. The trouble with the merchant in the 
small towns is that everybody tries to handle everything 
and nobody handles anything. They are all competitors 
and this causes hard feelings. The way to remedy this 
condition is for the merchants to specialize the same as they 
do in the larger cities and carry a more complete line in 
the business they are engaged in. If people can select from 
a full line of goods they are not apt to send away for 
their merchandise. 


At the close of this address Secretary Alsop read sev- 
eral communications and the reports of the various com- 
mittees were presented. ; 

A hot fight was waged by some of the delegates when it 
came to the selection of a location for the 1917 meeting. 


IOWANS HOLD CONVENTION 


Northwestern Association Annual Meeting 
Hears Distinguished Speakers 








[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Sioux Crry, Iowa, March 2.—The first great mer- 
chandising transaction of which history gives an accu- 
rate record was a deal in lumber and was made be- 
tween Solomon and Hiram of Tyre for the erection of 
the greatest palace in the history of the world, F. I. 
Gardner, of Cherokee, Iowa, president of the North- 
western Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, today told 
more than 300 members of that body at their annual con- 
vention at the Martin Hotel. 

Mr. Gardner said that no item of specifications or 
other details had been left out of the bill and that Hiram 
delivered the goods promptly and according to the con- 
tract. This, he contended, was the method that must 
still be followed. The basic demand, he said, was knowl- 
edge of the goods, use of the goods, knowledge of men 
and how to reach them, better service, better salesman- 
ship, better collections and the all important point of 
better knowledge of the laws that govern trade. 

Lieut. Gov. W. L. Harding declared to the conven- 
tion that the lumberman’s was one of the most izportant 
fields of trade since no man could enter a new country 
nor an old one without considering the lumberman, who 
was essentially a home builder. That the cash system 
or the thirty day credit system could be enforced by 
the lumber dealers of a city, organized for the pur- 
pose, was said to be a fact by R. L. Dunlap, of Iowa 
City, whe outlined the policy of the dealers of his home 
city, where he said the plan was in action. Under the 
present system, he said, the lumberman was forced to 
be both dealer and banker and that he carried two 
stocks, one in the yard and one on his books. 

The convention will elect officers late today. The con- 
vention will close with a banquet at the Martin Hotel. 
Present officers are: F. I. Gardner, Cherokee, president; 
J. H. Knox, Marcus, secretary and treasurer, and E. J. 
Bergk, Clinton, vice president. 


After a debate of nearly an hour the convention de- 
cided to meet again in Fargo in 1917. 

During the early part of the proceedings a motion pic- 
ture was put on by Mr. McCormick of the United States 
Gypsum Company, showing the gypsum industry from 
the time the product is taken out of the ground in the 
rough to the finished product. This exhibition was very 
much appreciated by the lumbermen and Mr. McCormick 
was given a vote of thanks for showing the picture. 

The final business of the day was the report of the 
nominating committee and the election of ofticers, which 
resulted as follows: 


President—J. P. Samuels, Martin, N. D.; 

Vice president—S. N. Putnam, New Rockford, N. D.; 

Secretary—H. T. Alsop, Fargo, N. D.; 

Treasurer—W. C. Geddard, Grace City, N. D.- 

Executive committee—F. C. Potter, Cooperstown; T. N. 
Putnam, Carrington; C. C, Chamberlain, Enderlin, 

Arbitration committee—C,. A. Jones, Lisbon; L. E. Sudell, 
Pisek; George Mumm, Steele. ‘ 

Laws committee—C. A. Finch, La Moure; E. W. Hyde, 
Almont; Guy Ireland, Grand Forks. 

Resolutions committee—W. B. Schultz, Beach; G. H. 
Sweetland, Fargo; E. C. Blackwell, Cooperstown. 











The banquet in the evening closed the most successful 
session the North Dakota lumbermen have ever had. 
Much benefit was derived from the convention, particu- 
larly from the ideas and suggestions given the lumber 
dealers by the noted speakers. The banquet was given 
to the lumber dealers by the commercial salesmen making 
the North Dakota territory. 

J. P. Hardy acted as toastmaster and the lumbermen 
gave themselves up to the enjoyment of the evening, 
temporarily forgetting the cares of business. The ban- 
quet was served in wooden dishes, carrying out the lum- 
ber idea throughout. Music, both vocal and instrumental, 
was enjoyed and as a ‘‘grand finale’’ a sparring match 
between two local pugilists was pulled off. 





~ — 


CO-OPERATE WITH ENGINEERS 


Engineering bulletin No. 1 of the trade extension 
department of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, having to do with structural timber in its 
broad application to all wood construction, is just off 
the press. The bulletin, which is by E. A. Sterling, 
manager of the department, consists of twenty pages, 
including the subject of timber for structural pur- 
poses, a book that covers such subjects as service for 
architects, engineers and builders, engineering data, 
timber’s legitimate place, educational publicity, avail- 
able supply, relative costs of lumber, average mill 
prices of the principal kinds of iumber, modern strue- 
tural requirements, permanence and depreciation, fire 
hazard, mill construction, dwellings, fire retardants and 
wood preservation. In connection with its series of 
engineering bulletins on structural timber, which will 
embody the most complete and reliable information on 
all wood products using construction possible for ex- 
perts to compile, the department has sent out an an- 
nouncement relative to the codperation it is offering 
architects and engineers. This announcement reads 
as follows: 


The lumber industry is simply making a frank presenta- 
tion of the merits and limitations of its product, as deter- 
mined by research and practical experience. The avail- 
ability and importance of lumber as a building material— 
the value of the annual output is over a billion dollars— 
and the assurance of the Government foresters that the 
supply of standing timber is ample for all requirements 
make the dissemination of reliable information on timber of 
mutual value to producers and consumers. 

The lumbermen do not want titnber used where it is un- 
suited nor lacking in any essentials. They believe that its 
legitimate use will be furthered by proper selection or treat- 
ment in relation to service requirements and by improved 
methods of incorporating it into structures. To further 
meet rigid engineering requirements new grading rules, 
which more clearly define quality, have been adopted for 
important species. 

All that is intended is for the engineer to be as fully 
informed regarding lumber as about any other product, and 
in a position to select and use it wisely, on the basis of 
availability, economy, safety and permanence. 

The codperation offered consists not only in supplying 
engineering data but in the dissemination of current infor- 
mation and the answering of inquiries. The National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association offers its full facilities; in 
return it simply asks that the engineers draw freely on 
these facilities and offer suggestions as to the character of 
the information desired and the form in which it can be 
made most valuable to them. 


The work of the department in the matter of publi- 
cations is just now getting well under way and this 
feature of its activities is expected to grow in ef- 
fectiveness gradually. 
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CENTRAL IOWA RETAILERS HOLD BUSY ANNUAL 


Unusually Large Attendance — Speaker Tells How to Advertise Successfully— Protest Against Increased Insurance 
Rates—Ask Members to Oppose Bill Instructing Postmasters to Furnish Names and Addresses 


WaTERLOO, Iowa, Feb. 29.—A klaxon was employed to 
drum up the attendance when the twenty-first annual 
convention of the Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation opened this morning at the Hotel Russell-Lam- 
son, in this city, and from the time of the sounding of 
this unique summons until the ‘‘finale’’ at the Majestic 
Theater late this evening things pertaining both to busi- 
ness and to entertainment came and passed with a rush. 
The unusually heavy attendance at all sessions and fune- 
tions on the program indicated a keen interest in the 
doings of the association, in its welfare and in its life 
and activities. The registered attendance was a record- 
breaker—196 retailers, 160 wholesalers, thirteen visiting 
women and three young lumbermen under two years of 
age. 

The social and entertainment side of the program really 
had its start last night, when a novel entertainment was 
tendered the ‘‘early birds,’’? numbering 151 lumber deal- 
ers, by the Waterloo boosters. This consisted of a num- 
ber of boxing bouts staged in one of the local halls, the 
preliminary cards being followed by a go between two 
well known lightweights. 


MORNING SESSION 


The first meeting of today was formally opened with 
the presenting to the officiating members of the keys 
of the city by Charles Van Vleck, secretary of the Water- 
loo Commercial Club. W. H. Bell, of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, then addressed the meet- 
ing, explaining the codperation that the National organi- 
zation is always willing to lend to the retail lumberman. 

Mrs. John Balsh, formerly of Dubuque, of the Women’s 
Anti-Suffrage League, was next on the program, and she 
explained her cause. She was followed by F. N. Snell, 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, who 
in his innate, happy vein told a few things about his 
business and who in turn was followed by S. O. Moore, of 
Waterloo. Mr. Moore urged that the lumbermen should 
lend a bit of codperation to the dairying industry among 
the farmers inasmuch as the dairy farm, being the most 
profitable to the farmer, requires more buildings than 
any other kind of a farm. 

Fred Henry was the next speaker to take the floor. 
‘*Push Lumber’’ was the keynote of his remarks. ‘‘ Push 
lumber first, last and every time,’’ he said. 

The hospitality that the Waterloo contingent had ex- 
tended to the visitors so impressed S. M. Thompson, of 
Shellsburg, that the spirit moved him to recite a poem 
of tribute to the lumbermen of Waterloo. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


An interesting review of the reorganization plan of the 
Northwestern Traffic & Service Bureau was given by 
H. L. Laird as an opener of the afternoon session. He 
also explained how the Federal Trade Commission was 
expected to aid the lumbermen. 

‘‘Better Advertising’’ was the topic chosen by J. B. 
Powell, of the University of Missouri, School of Journal- 
ism. In his address Mr. Powell stated that American 
business men are becoming aware of the fact that to meet 
foreign competition in the trade fight that will follow 
the closing of the war they must become better business 
men. The Government must also change its attitude 
toward business. The Federal Trade Commission re- 
ported that two out of every five corporations in this 
country are making no profits and that only about one 
out of four is making more than $5,000 a year. The 
Governent ought to give a certain amount of assistance 
to business. A farmer can get advice and help from the 
Department of Agriculture, but a business man who asked 
for information about credits, advertising or a similar 
vital subject would be told exactly nothing. 

Foreign governments have recruited armies by means 
of newspapers advertising, and they are careful to give 
out war news to American papers in order to influence 
American public opinion. This ought to convince busi- 
ness men of the value of newspaper publicity. 

The advertising difficulty of most businesses may be 
summed up in the statement that too many men go into 
business rather than grow into business. To use a pop- 
ular term the trouble with most business men is a lack 
of preparedness. Few businesses have accounting systems 
that mean anything. Edward N. Hurley, vice chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, in a speech at Kansas 
City, said that business methods must be improved to 
the standard of Europe’s thoroughness; that products 
and processes must be standardized, and that knowledge 
of costs must be made exact. 

As an example of the short-sightedness of the average 
man Mr. Powell cited the fact that it is customary for 
merchants to pay more attention and to give better serv- 
ice to the customers who patronize competitors than to 
the customers who buy only from them. This is in line 
with the practice of paying more attention to an im- 
mediate dollar than to a future fortune or with the 
desire to make a quick clean-up in order to retire rather 
than to build up a great business to pass on to the com- 
ing generation. This impoverishment of business makes 
it easy for the chain store to gét started. 

Most advertising appearing in local papers is as stilted 
as wedding announcements and as extravagant as obitu- 
ary notices. A good many merchants make a mistake 
in putting up sign boards in the country. They will 
decorate their stores nicely and then will disfigure the 
fences and buildings in the country with crudely painted 
signs. They have no real right to do this, and it is an 








insult to the intelligence of the farmers. It seldom 
brings in an increase in trade. The mail-order house 
respects the farmer’s intelligence. by sending him at- 
tractively printed catalogs written by the best advertis- 
ing men available. There are no mail-order signs plas- 
tered on silos or barns, but their trademarks may be 
on the edges of the lumber. 

In preparing his address Mr. Powell wrote the news- 
papers in ten towns asking them how lumber advertising 
they carried compared with that of other lines and what 
reasons lumbermen gave for not advertising. The replies 
varied from the statement that the concern was so long 
established that advertising would be worthless to the 
frank advice from the lumberman that the newspaper man 
mind his own business. 


Two Types of Merchants 


There are two types of merchants who hold back the 
development of a town; one does not advertise at all, and 
the other advertises untruthfully and practices unfair 
business methods. These things account for most busi- 
ness failures. Some towns in the middle West are losing 
population, and much oratory is wasted on the delights 
of the country town and the worth of the little red school 
house. Nobody wants to live in a town that does not 
offer conveniences and advantages. The decline in coun- 
try towns is not due to decadence of farmers. Investiga- 
tions have shown that farmers are indrstrious and thrifty. 
Conditions are such that some country towns will go out 
of existence. Automobiles and good roads are bringing 
this about. But the towns that grow will have to have 
some reason for growing, and this reason will lie in 
merchants who adopt modern, intensive methods. Often 
the young fellow with a good knowledge of business will 





OWEN T. BARRY, OF CEDAR RAPIDS, IA.; 
Secretary of the Association 


start with a handful of goods and an advertising policy 
and will presently have both customers and goods. 

The firm that advertises persistently and efficiently in 
nine times out of ten gives greater value for the money. 
People are not affected any more by the statement, ‘‘ We 
sell cheaper because we do not advertise.’? The cypress 
advertising is a case in point. The cypress people have 
by advertising placed that wood on a basis of quality and 
service rather than upon price and by increasing produc- 
tion through increasing demand have held the price even. 

The real problem of advertising is not to sell specific 
goods but to inspire people with a desire for better 
things, for a higher seale of living. Looked at in this 
way advertising becomes a great force in the evolution 
of the race. 

Rules for Writing Advertising 

Mr. Powell gave some rules for writing advertising to 
accomplish this purpose: 

1. Forget about yourself. 

2. Pick out a customer and write the advertisement as 


though writing it for him. Tell him in a direct manner of 
something he should have to make him a better man. 

5. Talk to this man just as you would talk to him if ie 
were in your office. 

4. Use pictures of good houses and barns in your neigh- 
borhood. 

Mr. Powell described a building-material catalog that 
came to him. It contained pictures in colors, plans, a 
a table showing what the freight would be and an offer 
to pay his fare to the city in order that he might see 
the material. It is the business of the local merchant 
to meet this service in some way ard to realize on the 
business that the catalog creates but ean not get. 

The only kind of advertisement that will get you any- 
where is the honest kind. It ought not to contain phrases 
like, ‘‘The very best lumber,’’ ‘‘We undersell all 
others,’’ ‘‘We have the largest stock,’’ ‘‘Lowest prices 
ever offered,’’? and the like. ‘‘In other words,’’ Mr. 
Powell said, ‘‘it isn’t safe now even to use the term 
‘Dearest Wifie,? when addressing your better half, for 





this suggests a comparison that is likely to be disas- 
trous.’’ 

A newspaper medium is the best because it reaches tlie 
right people. But it must be a good newspaper with 
sufficient circulation, and it must have the respect of tle 
community. It must edit its advertising as carefully 
as its news columns. With the right newspaper to begin 
with the advertising must be made to ring true. There 
must be codperation. It seems plausible that a city 
should have a business adviser who would do a work 
similar to the county agricultural agent; that is, he 
should be able to give advice and help on advertising, 
sales, credits, collections, bookkeeping and the like. A 
city must offer superior advantages if it is to attract 
population. By offering superior mercantile advantages 
and by codperating the merchants of a given town can 
do much to assure their own and the city’s future. 


The Cement Question 


P. H. McCarthy, of the Standard Lumber Company, 
Dubuque, started the ball a-rolling on the cement ques- 
tion as outlined in a letter from W. G. Hollis, secretary 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associstion, recently 
published in the leading trade journals. Talks by sev- 
eral dealers on this subject led to the adoption of a 
resolution calling for immediate joint action by all Iowa 
lumber associations with a view to secure better trade 
relations than now exist in the cement end of the busi- 
ness. The resolution follows: 


Moved, seconded and unanimously carried that the presi- 
dent and secretary be instructed to confer with officers 
of all other retail lumbermen’s associations of Iowa for the 
purpose of having each appoint a committee of three for a 
conference in some centrally located city in the immediate 
future to discuss the subject of cement, with the object of 
appointing a subcommittee of the joint conference to pre- 
sent the matter to manufacturers of cement, with the view 
of securing better trade relations than now exist. 


A series of resolutions pertaining to subjects vital to 
the business were introduced by the resolutions committee, 
composed of F. J. Ward, chairman, H. T. Barker and 
Ralph Baker. These resolutions are as follows: 


WHEREAS, The anti-discrimination law in force in Iowa 
has increased fire insurance rates to a point which we be- 
lieve yields greater profit to insurance companies than 
necessary ; and 

WHEREAS, Under the present laws of Iowa the insurance 
business of the State is practically monopolized by the 
stock insurance companies, be it therefore 

Resolved, That the secretary of this association com- 
municate to Emory H. English, commissioner of insurance 
at Des Moines, Iowa, the sense of this meeting that at the 
next session of the legislature the insurance department 
secure the passage of such laws as will permit the entrance 
into Iowa of qualified mutual and interinsuring companies, 
so as to bring about natural and effective competition for 
the insurance business of the State, and which must neces- 
sarily result in an equitable adjustment of insurance rates 
in all commercial lines. 

Resolved, That we are thoroughly in accord with and 
willing and anxious to codperate in any practical trade ex- 
tension efforts of the various lumber manufacturers through 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Resolved, That the members of this association be asked 
to protest to their congressmen against the enactment of 
House Bill No. 10399, introduced by Representative Smith, 
of Minnesota, which is a bill instructing all postmasters 
to furnish names and addresses of all patrons of their 
tegen to such persons as shall make proper and legal 
use of same. 


WHEREAS, The abolishment of uniform retail prices on 
standard goods is directly in the interest of large aggre- 
gations of capital operating through systems of chain stores 
and mail order houses which, whenever possible, have 
adopted the practice of advertising articles of known merit 
and established value at cut rates or below cost for the 
purpose of creating the impression that their entire stocks 
are bargains; and 
_ WHEREAS, In this way the uninformed consuming public 
is attracted to buy large quantities of unknown goods at 
unwarranted cost; and 

WHEREAS, It is in the public interest that dishonest 
methods of doing business injuring honest merchants and 
ata a monopoly in retailing should be prevented; 
anc 

WHEREAS, The business welfare of every merchant not 


ol ae control of said combination of capital is threatened; 
an 


WHEREAS, House Dill No. 13305, introduced in Congress 
by Representative Stevens, of New Hampshire, is a measure 
that will protect the public and give independent merchants 
an opportunity to do business under legitimate conditions, 
therefore be it 

Resolwed, That the Central Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association heartily endorses the Stevens bill and calls on 
the United States senators from this State and the con- 
gressman from this district to favor that measure and to 
use their influence in having it enacted by Congress. 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to send a copy 
of these resolutions to the President of the United States, 
to each member of the Federal Trade Commission, to every 
member of the United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the governor and to every member of the 
State legislature; and be it further 

Resolved, That we commend the utterance of President 
Wilson at Philadelphia on Octdber 29, 1912, when in de- 
fining his policy he said: 


Safeguard American men against unfair competition, 
and they will take care of themselves. . . . f you 
make the process by which small men are undersold in 
particular markets criminal; if you penalize in the 
same way those discriminations by which retail dealers 
are punished, if they deal in the goods of anybody ex- 
cept the big manufacturers; if you see to it that raw 
materials are sold upon the same terms to everybody: 
if you see that the closed market for credit is opened 
up by a very different banking system, then you have 
freed America, and I for my part am willing to stop 
there and see who has the best brains. 


And we pledge him our earnest support in any effort 
he may make to enforce the principles of equal rights and 
omnes opportunity to honest dealing with the consuming 
public. 


Resolved, That we extend sincere thanks to the manage- 
ment of Hotel Russel-Lamson, to the Waterloo dealers, sales- 
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men and the Commercial Club, and to all who so success- 
fully assisted in the very royal entertainment afforded our 
members. 

pesolved, further, That we thank the several speakers for 
yeir entertaining and instructive talks on the various trade 
subjects, and the press of Waterloo for the kindly report 
of our meetings. 
Resolved, further, That we express appreciation to the 
icors of this association for their services during the last 
iy, including this very successful annual convention. We 
cger to thank the Lothman Cypress Company and F. C. 
Meyers and Joe Furlong for their very efficient handling of 
the badges and registration. 


The program of addresses was wound up by a strong 

- by John W. Barry of Cedar Rapids, who reiterated 

. statements previously made by Mr. Powell, and with 

sle edge hammer blows he drove home the truth that the 

slogan ‘‘Better Business and More of It’’ stands for 
better business. 











Election of Officers 


The report of the nominating committee, as presented 
by W. H. Vosburg, of Gilman, chairman, F. H. Henry, 
of Belle Plaine, and A. H. Moeller, of Reinbeck, was 
unanimously adopted and resulted in the election of the 
following officers: 

President—William Scholfield, of Eldora. 

Vice president—Joe Cowan, of Cedar Falls. 

Secretary-treasurer—O. T. Barry, of Cedar Rapids. 

Directors for three years—Lee Canfield, of Cedar Rapids: 
Louie Moore, of Mason City ; Stephen Brown, of Waterloo. 

Director for one year (to fill unexpired term)—C. L. Kin- 
ney, of Grundy Center. 

President Scholfield on taking the chair pledged the 
best efforts of the officers and directors to execute the 
wishes of the association members as outlined in the reso- 
iuvions passed, and therewith he adjourned the meeting. 


Entertainments Allow No Dull Moment 


The business sessions were ended, but the convention 
was by no means closed with social sessions yet to be 
enjoyed. A banquet was participated in by all in the eve- 
ning and later still the throng stormed the Majestic Thea- 
ter, where the logging film of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation was thrown on the screen, and also a series of 
films depicting the workings of a roofing plant. While 
the men had been talking business, in convention assem- 
bled, the women of the party spent the day seeing the 
town and enjoying entertainments furnished them at two 
of the leading moving picture theaters. 


NEW JERSEY MEN MEET 


Re-affirm Principles and Look to Federal 
Trade Commission for Relief 








Newark, N. J., Feb. 29.—The thirty-first regular an- 
nual meeting of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s <Asso- 
ciation was called to order today by former Presi- 
dent I, Newton Rudgers in this city. About 150 were 
in attendance at the business sessions and the keen in- 
terest manifested in the welfare of this organization 
was shown by the discussions and consideration of the 
various papers submitted. This association is practically 
a pioneer in its line and has always stood aggressively 
for the principles of its founders. 

The president of the association, W. E. Tuttle, is in 
Panama and his address was read by Secretary James 
M. Reilly. 

Address of President 


In his paper President W. E. Tuttle expressed his 
disappointment at being unable to attend the annual 
meeting of the association. After briefly reviewing 
the activities of the association during the last year, 
and saying it has tried to do justice to all and cause 
hardship to none, the president said: 


It is with some pride and satisfaction after several years 
of attack and litigation inspired by unseen and unheard in- 
terests that we find the fundamentals of our organization 
sound and unshaken ; that we have to make no apologies for 
our existence, and that the achievements of the past are an 
earnest of what may be accomplished in the future. 


Referring to the prosecutions of the Department of 
Justice at Washington, D. C., Mr. Tuttle said they 
have developed nothing except that present unimpor- 
tant practices must be abandoned because they are 
technical violations of the Sherman act, while investi- 
gation by the Department of Commerce through the 
Bureau of Corporations has resulted in the publication 
of bulky volumes treating of forestry, conservation, 
manufacturing, distribution and the like, but has no- 
where shown that retail lumber merchants are male- 
‘actors, lawbreakers or enemies of society. 

In December the president and the secretary of the 
ussociation had an informal conference with several 
inembers of the Federal Trade Commission, particu- 
larly with respect to the attitude of the commission 
toward certain practices that the association regards 
s unfair competition. The commissioners believe that 
these abuses come within their jurisdiction and ad- 
‘ised that concrete instances of unfair acts, accom- 
panied by facts and evidence, be suhmitted to the 

‘mmission for consideration. Mr. Tuttle called the 
attention of members to the mechanics’ lien legisla- 
‘ion now pending at Trenton, saying that the mechan- 
ics’ lien law, as it now stands, he believes, can be 
passed and receive executive approval. After speak- 
iig of the apparent revival of business throughout the 
nited States, the president called upon the members 
» take heart and build up an organization that shall 

better, stronger and more helpful than ever before. 
This was followed by the report of the committee 
te trade relations which covers the most important 
features of the association work. 


‘‘Unfair Competition’’ 


The report of the committee on trade relations, con- 
sisting of George A. Smock, M. F. Ellis and I. Newton 
Rudgers, was entitled ‘‘Unfair Competition’’ and 
opened with a vigorous defense of the New Jersey 
association, declaring that its cornerstone represented 
the inherent right possessed by every individual en- 
gaged in business to protect his capital and conserve 
his occupation, and that the keystone was set by men 
who had no peers for business integrity, honesty of 
purpose and truthfulness. ‘‘Over thirty years before 
the Sherman Act was thought of,’’ said the report, 
‘these men put down in their records a rec ognition of 
every man’s right to sell or to refuse to sell, or to buy 
or to refuse to buy, each man recognizing the privilege 
of the other to regulate his conditions and terms of 
sale.’’ But unfair competition came and, in the words 
of the report, 

Unfair competition in the words of many statesmen is 
the greatest curse to American business today. The man 
who employs child labor as an advantage to undersell com- 
petitors who would not resort to such methods is but one 
type of the unfair competitor. The man who deliberately 
adopts a name similar to one that has won favor in the 
markets of the world, or who misrepresents or misbrands, 
is no better than the man who puts his hand in another 
man’s pocket or who breaks into his house to rob him of 
his valuables; the only difference is that one takes a cfance 
if caught of being imprisoned, while the other skillfully 
evades legal punishment. The unfair competitors that the 
retail lumber deaders have had to meet are men of the 
class represented. 


The report declared that the Sherman Act and its 
interpretation had failed to eliminate the evil prac- 
tices of the big fellow and had hurt only the little 
fellow. The small merchant must now look to the 
Federal Trade Commission for hope of relief. As a 
relief from unfair competition it looked hopefully also 
to the pure advertising laws now being enacted. The 
report said: 

Dishonest or unfair competition takes on many forms, 
the principal one being misleading, deceptive or untrue 
publicity ; in other words, dishonest advertising. It takes 
form in the use of marks, brands, tags, fastenings to pack- 
ages, the substitution of one class of goods for that of an- 
other. It is represented in the hiring away of an employee 
of a competitor in order to obtain trade secrets and it finds 
its greatest success through the advertising columns of 
periodicals and journals who will spread broadcast in their 
pages any form of advertisement that may be offered pro- 
vided the price is paid. One of the remedies for this evil 
is to compel honest advertising; to compel publications to 
insure to their readers honest merchandising by those who 
make use of their columns for advertising purposes. The 
first law enacted by any State to correct misbranding of 
products and dishonest advertising stands to the credit of 
New Jersey, and it is something to say that similar laws 
have now been enacted in at least thirty-two States, making 
untrue and deceptive advertising punishable in criminal 
courts. 


The report suggested the thought that a law might 
be enacted containing the provisions that 

No person, firm or corporation shall offer for sale or 
make direct or indirect sales at retail in this State of any 
article, or goods, or wares, or merchandise of whatsoever 
description unless such person, firm or corporation shall 
operate a plant within this State wherein such goods, arti- 
cles, wares, merchandise or products are actually manufac- 
tured. 

The committee promised that it would utilize the 
Federal Trade Commission and present a case covering 
the unfair competition experienced in New Jersey and 
in closing said: 


We can give you assurance that this commission has 
undertaken to work out a solution of our problem along 
with other problems relating to the lumber industry and that 
it has approached the subject with the best kind of a mental 
attitude. * * * The wheel has changed completely around 
and public sentiment today is reflected . in a way entirely 
different to what it was then, and we sincerely hope that a 
solution of our present difficulties will be found. * * 
We believe that it is more essential today than ever for 
dealers to maintain their interest in a State organization 
and to codperate in every way possible, to comply with the 
suggestions offered by the Federal Trade Commission that 
consist substantially in urging the standardization of busi- 
ness cost as the only real basis to prevent price-cutting and 
remove unprofitable competition among dealers other than 
the unfair competition that we complain against practiced 
by sealpers and unscrupulous middlemen, 

8S. B. Detwiler, of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, addressed the convention on the work 
of trade extension undertaken by the National associa- 
tion and interested those present with an explanation 
of the far-reaching plans adopted to promote the use 
of lumber, do away with a great deal of misrepresenta- 
tion so far as lumber substitutes are concerned and 
gave a clear idea of the necessity of lumbermen getting 
together on this important subject to protect their 
business. 

J. D. Loizeaux, of Plainfield, talked on the subject 
of underselling and cited many examples illustrating 
the harm lumbermen do themselves by resorting to un- 
~ and unnecessary competition. 

S. Underhill, of: Philadelphia, opened a discussion 
on “the relations between wholesalers and retailers, and 
represented the wholesalers’ point of view. He divided 
his address into three essential principals—production, 
distribution and perpetuation. His handling of the sub- 
ject was most interesting and brought to light some 
arguments that struck home and opened the way for 
a talk from C. W. Ennis, of Morristown, N. J., who 
handled the subject from a retailer’s standpoint. Others 
who participated in this discussion were Arthur E. Lane, 
New York; J. A. Mahlstead, president of the West- 
chester County Lumber Association, and M. F. Ellis, of 
Bound Brook, N. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—William FE. Tuttle, jr., Westfield. 

Vice president—Morton T. Brewster, Ridgefield Park. 

Treasurer—J. Fred Glasby, Newark. 

Board of directors (three-year term)—Samuel F. Bailey, 
Newark; Irving A. Collins, Moorestown: Stewart Vander 
beck, Jersey City; Thomas A. Shields, Hackettstown; Rob- 
ert A. Higginson, Eatontown ; Clarence V. Meeks, Wee- 
hawken. 





IOWA RETAIL LUMBERMEN MEET 


Program of Unusually Brilliant Speakers 
Provided for Fourth Annual. 


DuBuQqugE, Ia., Feb. 26.—Dubuque is an oasis that at- 
tracts the lumbermen of northeastern Iowa. It was as 
popular with the visiting lumbermen last Thursday, 
while the fourth annual convention of the Northeastern 
Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association was in progress, 
as it has been and promises to continue to be whenever 
Iowa organizations gather here for meetings. 

-The meeting was one of the most successful in the his- 
tory of the northeastern Iowa organization. About 125 
lumbermen gathered at the Julien Dubuque Hotel. The 
meetings were largely attended. The banquet, which 
brought the convention to a close, was one of the most 
attractive yet held in the new hotel. J. L. Frudden, of 
the Frudden Lumber Company, Dubuque, president of 
the association during the last year, worked untiringly 
to make the convention successful. He arranged an in- 
teresting and instructive program for the business meet- 
ting and entertainment features that made a big hit with 
the delegates. 

Four able addresses were delivered at the business 
meeting of the convention. O. D. Hauschild, of Minne- 
apolis, spoke on ‘‘Insuranee.’’?’ George P. Dieckman, 
of Mason City, told how cement is manufactured. John 
A. Cunningham, secretary of the Iowa State Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, spoke on ‘‘Organization.’’?’ The 
other speaker was R. P. Roedell, a Dubuque attorney, 
who talked on ‘‘ Advertising.’’ 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 

President—H. W. Dickman, of Sumner. 

Vice president—-F. J. Ward, of Clinton. 

Secretary-treasurer—George W. McGee, of Farley. 

Directors for one year—J. Wackerbarth, of Independence, 
and George Gifford, of Elkport. 

Director for two years—W. J. Graham, of West Union. 

Director for three years—D. W. Armstrong, of Dyersville. 

The officers during the last year were D. W. Armstrong, 
of Dyersville, president; H. W. Dickman, of Sumner, vice 

president, and J. L. Frudden, of Dubuque, secretary and 
iicaaten 

The banquet was the feature event of the convention 
and not a one of the lumbermen here for the meeting 
missed it. The main dining room of the Julien Dubuque 
Hotel was given over to the lumbermen for the dinner. 

Judge Robert Bonson, of the Dubuque county district 
court, presided as toastmaster. During the dinner, a 
quartette entertained with vocal selections. At the open- 
ing of the after-dinner program, the quartette led in the 
singing of ‘‘America’’ by all present. 

Judge Bonson then called on State Senator A. N. 
Fellows, of Lansing, Ia., whose subject was ‘‘ Who’s Who 
in the Senate.’’ He told of distinguished members of 
the Iowa Legislature from northeastern Iowa in past 
years, bringing out the fact that they were lumbermen. 
Senators Smith, Burgess and Frudden, the latter of Du- 
buque, were among those to whom he paid tributes. 

Representative Allan J. Kane, of Dubuque, gave an 
interesting and entertaining talk on the legislature. He 
defended recent Iowa legislatures against some criticisms 
that have been directed against them. Mentioning lobby- 
ists, the speaker stated that honest ones are of great 
help to the legislators and that lobbying is a prerogative 
of all citizens, and one of which citizens ean make good 
use. 

John A. Cunningham, of Dubuque, added some compli- 
ments for recent legislatures of the state of Iowa in a 
brief address. Following him; Judge Bronson called on 
Commerce Counsel J. H. Henderson, of the State of 
Iowa, whom he introduced as the first white child of 
Warren County. Judge Henderson spoke on the relations 
of the State railroad commission, which he represents, 
and the lumbermen and other business interests of the 
State. He said he would be glad at any time to be of 
whatever service he can to the Jumbermen and asked them 
to submit questions whenever they had any. 

Judge J. W. Kintzinger, of the Dubuque County dis- 
trict court, was the next speaker and said that he is not 
an after-dinner talker, but disproved the statement by 
some interesting comments on the remarks of earlier 
speakers and by relating a series of amusing stories. 

Maurice Chapman, of Dubuque, was next called upon 
and he followed along the same humorous vein. ‘‘The 
Great Drouth’’ would be a fit subject for his remarks. 

H. L. Leard, of Minneapolis, spoke briefly, saying that 
the presence of so many distinguished jurists and lawyers 
was evidence of the fact that the retail business man is 
becoming somebody worth while and respectable. 

One of the most eloquent addresses of the evening was 
given by R. P. Roedell, of Dubuque, who talked on ‘‘ Sue- 
cess’’ and showed that pluck and perseverance were es- 
sentials that are required in every struggle to attain 
success. 

George P. Dieckman, of Mason City, struck a patriotic 
sentiment during a brief but amusing talk which he de- 
livered. He told of coming to this country about fifteen 
years ago from Germany, his native country. He is now 
in the cement business at Mason City. He told of experi- 
ences in this country that soon Americanized him. 

“‘T’m proud of my old country,’’ he said, ‘‘ but still 
prouder to be an American. I’d rather be a live chemist 
than a dead hero.’’ This remark brought prolonged 
applause. 

A. C. Johnson was the next speaker and voiced a few 
remarks on ‘‘The Lumberman as a Citizen.’’ 

Judge Bonson closed the program with a farewell 
word to the visiting lumbermen. He said Dubuque was 


glad to welcome them here for their annual meetings, 
hoped that their present stay was a pleasant one and that 
all would be back again another year. 
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WHAT MANY LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING 


Plans Under Way for Important Annual Meetings—Publications of Two Organizations Are of Unusual Interest— 
Minor Officers and Employees Are Shown Appreciation—Convention Date Changed 


March 7-—Northern Forest Protective Association, City Hall, 
Marquette, Mich. Annual meeting. 

March 7, 8—The Cooperage Industries, Planters’ Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo, Annual meeting. 

March 9—Southern Pine Association, Memphis, Tenn. Direc- 
tors’ meeting. 

March 10—Oregon Forest Fire Association, Portland, Ore. 
Annual meeting. 

March 11—Nashville Lumbermen’s Club, Commercial Club, 
Nashville, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

March 13, 14—Michigan Forest Fire Congress, Representative 
Hall, Lansing, Mich. Annual meeting. 

March 15, 16—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

March 21—Western Red Cedar Association, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

March 23—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
Annual meeting. 

April 11-18—-Lumbermen's Association of Texas, Oriental 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex. Annual meeting. 

May 26, 27—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. Annual meeting. 

May 31-June 2—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

June 15, 16—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
Ill Annual meeting. 

June 27-July 1—American Society for Testing Materials, 

otel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill Annual meeting. 





ADVANCE DATE OF CONVENTION 

SPOKANE, WasH., Feb. 26.—The annual meeting of the 
Western Red Cedar Association, scheduled for March 7, 
has been advanced to March 21, to accommodate some of 
the members of the association who are in the East and 
cannot return in time for the original date. Announce- 
ment of the change of date was made today by W. M. 
Leavitt, president of the association. The meeting will 
be held at the Davenport Hotel and in the offices of the 
organization in the Hyde Building. 





PREPARING FOR WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL 

New York, Feb. 28.—President Gordon C. Edwards, 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

was in New York last week and with Secretary E. F. 
Perry went to Philadelphia to confer with J. ‘Randall 
Williams, B. Franklin Betts and George F. Craig of the 
local committee having in charge arrangements vat that 
end for the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, to be held in Philadelphia at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel March 15 and 16. The program so far as formu- 
lated indicates that it will be devoted largely to prominent 
business topics and thorough discussions are expected on 
lumber credits, embargoes against lumber and building 
material, terms of sale, merchandising of lumber, value 
of the salesman and other matters of vital interest. An- 
nouncement of the completed program is expected within 
a few days. 

Several speakers of national and even international 
reputation, with messages of immediate moment, are ex- 
pected to address the banquet to be held on the evening 
of March 16. Reservations for this event are coming in 
steadily. An innovation at the banquet will be the pres- 
ence of ladies. A reception will be tendered to the asso- 
ciation and its guests on the evening of March 15 by 
the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
at which both gentlemen and ladies will attend. 

Delegates to the annual who have not already done so 
are urged to arrange for hotel accommodations promptly, 
as hotels report an unusually large number of reserva- 
tions, particularly the Bellevue-Stratford. 


WEEKLY NEWSLETTER INTERESTING 


Senator Interested in Fighting Blister Rust Blight— 
Universities Teach Use of Wood 


In its weekly newsletter the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of Chicago, says that because the 
currant and gooseberry bushes have been found to be 
the favorite point of attack by the latest tree diseases, 
white pine blister rust, forestry and agricultural experts 
have declared war against these bushes when they are 
found near white pine. The disease was imported to 
America from Europe, where it made the growing of 
white pine impossible. Senator Gallinger has introduced 
into the United States Senate a bill giving the Secretary 
of Agriculture funds and authority to combat this disease, 
the peculiarity of which is that it can not be spread from 
one pine to another, but must be spread through currant 
and gooseberry bushes, making it possible to eradicate 
the danger by destroying the bushes. Government ex- 
perts say that where this disease is found the safe thing 
is to kill all infected pine and all currant or gooseberry 
bushes in the vicinity. 

The weekly newsletter also contains a brief review of 
the work being done by various universities in teaching 
the uses of wood, and giving instruction in lumbering and 
forestry. At the University of Wisconsin these lectures 
are given by a member of the Forest Products Laboratory 
maintained by the Federal Government, but the work is 
sponsored by the University of Wisconsin. The Milwau- 
kee class number sixty-three representing thirty corpora- 
tions, many of the students being in the class on office 
time. The course covers subjects such as the structure 
and identification of wood, seasoning, methods of wood 
preservation and fire retardants and also specifies why 
certain woods are best fitted for special uses. 

The work of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., has been recognized by the authorities of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Senator Ramsdell, of Louisiana, has intro- 











duced a bill into Congress appropriating $215,000 for the 
continuation of the investigation in wood ‘distillation. 
This bill was described in a previous issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The first of its series of engineering bulletins for 
architects and builders, bearing the title of ‘‘ Timber for 
Structural Purposes’? and written by E. A. Sterling, 
manager of the trade extension department, has been com- 
pleted by the association. All of the bulletins in this 
series will be written by experts on technical topics and 
will give practical data to builders. 

A photographie reproduction of a house built in 1883 
with a sound red cedar shingle roof, together with one 
of the sound red cedar shingles and the bill for the pur- 
chase of these shingles which was caught between the 
sheathing and the shingles when the roof was laid, and 
which shows no signs of moisture seeping through, is a 
part of a special bulletin prepared by the shingle branch 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
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SOUTHERN PINE OFFICIALS BANQUETED 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 26—As an expression of 
appreciation of their loyalty and devotion to the asso- 
ciation, Secretary-Manager John E. Rhodes, of the 
Southern Pine Association, tonight tendered the heads of 
the departments and field force of that organization a 
dinner. 

The dinner was served at Galatoire’s, one of the 
famous French restaurants of New Orleans, sixteen 
covers being laid. Everything was purely informal but 
the occasion was highly enjoyed by all the participants 
and has been productive of much good as it has served 
to bring the secretary-manager in closer contact with 
the employees of the association who, under his super- 
vision, are handling an enormous amount.of detail work. 

During the course of the dinner Secretary-Manager 
Rhodes made a statement of the work that the associa- 
tion had already done and outlined plans for 1916, and 
the evening was spent in discussing the best means of 
accomplishing the desired results. Many useful sug- 
gestions were made and so well pleased was Mr. Rhodes 
with the result of the meeting that he has announced 
that in the future he expects to bring the heads of the 
departments together about once a month in similar 
conferences. 

Those participating in the dinner were: 

_J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager; Wallace J. Ferry, adver- 
tising manager, Kansas City: Edw. E. Myers, assistant 
secretary ; A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager; F. P.’ Hamilton, 
paving engineer J. E. Jones, chief inspector ; T. EK. Flanders, 
instructor of toh Fl J. C, Valadie, engineer ; F. V. Dunham, 
field agent; E. W. Brown, auditor; F. Marfese, inspection 
department; W. M. Murphy, superintendent mailing room: 
E. E. Pendleton, exhibit expert; H. C. Berckes, file clerk ; 
C. W. Vuneannon, inspection department; Arnold von 
Schre nk, St. Louis, representing Dr. Hermann yon Schrenk. 








NORTHERN HEMLOCK ASSOCIATION IS ACTIVE 

OsHKOSH, WIS., Feb. 29.—O. T. Swan, secretary of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, announces that his office is receiving numerous 
replies from retailers in smaller cities strongly recom- 
mending the association’s publicity campaign for hem- 
lock. All are said to be enthusiastic about the new plan 
and declare that the campaign is just what has been 
needed for several years to give hemlock its just prestige 
in the lumber world. The majority of the retailers are 
in hearty accord to contribute money to the special fund 
of the association whereby they spend $1 to every two 
spent by the association in getting the ultimate consumer 
acquainted with the merits of hemlock. As the expense 
of establishing the campaign is a heavy one, Mr. Swan 
expressed himself as being confident that the biggest work 
of the publicity will not be felt until the second year, 
but the work continue strongly the balance of the five 
year period mapped out for the campaign. 

Mr. Swan was at Pittsburgh on Thursday attending a 
meeting of the subcommittee on wood block paving of 
the American Society for Testing Materials. This com- 
mittee determines the standard grade of wood for block 
paving, the method of treating it for paving purposes 
and its best practical use. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association officials are studying the qualifications of 
several candidates for the position of timber engineer 
to be created by the association and to be filled by the 
most competent man available. The new official, when 
chosen, will be assigned a distinct line of work in con- 
nection with the association’s promotion campaign among 
manufacturers and retailers and consumers. 

A strong means of emphasizing the use of wood for 
commercial purposes has been adopted by the associa- 
tion, which is distributing bulletins among manufac- 
turers who in turn will distribute the bulletins among 
retailers. These bulletins urge the use of wooden con- 
tainers in shipment of various commodities. Among 
the points brought forth by the bulletin are the 
following: 

Are Lumber Rates Going Up? Lumber will soon be on 
trial before the Interstate Commerce Commission. Is lum- 
ber the culprit—or the goat? The railroads paid damage 
claims in 1914 amounting to $37,000,000. Railroad claims 
in the last decade increased 337 percent. Railroad business 
in the last decade increased only 109 percent. The sub- 
stitute —— industry is only {pout ten years old. Ex- 
cessive damage claims affect rates. Wooden containers are 
the best insurance against damage. Ship in wood. 

The bulletins are furnished by the Slack Cooperage 
Association of Chicago. 


F. M. Ducker, the hemlock association’s traffic manager, 
announces that Docket No. 8329, entitled the Cadillac 
Lumber Exchange vs. the Ann Arbor Railway Company, 
has been set by the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
a hearing at Grand Rapids, Mich., for March 17, and 
that the Northern Hemlock association has intervened 
in the action and will endeavor to take care of the in- 
terests of its members in any matters that may come up 
at the hearing, through its traffic manager. 





HAND BOOK OF HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
ISSUED 

The February issue, Volume XXIII, of the hand book 
of the National Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
has been published and is being distributed. It con- 
tains a wealth of information for those in any way in- 
terested in the hardwood lumber trade. The hand book 
gives a brief resume of the growth of the association 
and lists reasons why membership in it is of especial 
value, enumerating and explaining its inspection service, 
reporting service, mercantile experience exchange, bureau 
of publicity and advertising, and other features of ex- 
traordinary value to hardwood lumbermen. 

The official list of the association as compiled to the 
date of the issue under review shows a membership of 
835 lumber concerns, divided as follows: 
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The representation in the larger cities is of interest. 
Of Illinois’ membership of seventy-five, sixty-two are in 
Chicago; New Orleans accounts for sixteen of Louisi- 
ana’s strength and Boston for twenty of that of Massa- 
chusetts. In Michigan Grand Rapids shows a member- 
ship of twenty, and Detroit of eighteen. Minnesota’s 
score is largely accounted for by the sixteen in Minne- 
apolis, and twenty-two of Missouri’s number are domi- 
ciled in St. Louis. The Empire State membership. is 
more diversified, New York having twenty-nine out of a 
total of sixty-two. Ohio’s strength shows thirty-one in 
Cincinnati. Philadelphia accounts for thirty-three and 
Pittsburgh for twenty-one of the membership of Penn- 
sylvania. Of Tennessee’s fifty-nine Memphis is accred- 
ited with thirty-five, and Nashville with nine, these 
figures showing the numerical strength of the organiza- 
tion in large hardwood centers. 

Paragraphs on inspection service regulations and how 
to obtain national inspection, original inspection and re- 
inspection give thorough information on those points. 
The booklet closes with the constitution and bylaws of 
the association in full. 





WILL MAKE ODD LENGTHS REGULAR 


Southeastern Mills to Include as Standard Grades 
—Big Saving Expected 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 26——At an important dis- 
trict meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion, at Valdosta, Ga., Thursday, which was attended by 
a large number of manufacturers from that section, it 
was unanimously determined that all manufacturers 
present will at once begin to manufacture odd 
lengths in flooring, ceiling and siding and to ship them 
as standard grade along with even lengths, with the 
understanding that if the wholesalers are unable in any 
instance to obtain the customer’s acceptance of these 
odd lengths, the difference in freight charges may be 
charged back to the shipper. This is an important in- 
novation in the present grading rules, and one which may 
well be watched with interest by the trade everywhere. 
Small as this item may be in each individual instance, it 
is estimated by President W. Frazier Jones that in the 
aggregate the acceptance of odd lengths by the buyers 
will mean a yearly saving of a million dollars to the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. 

The matter was brought up for discussion by a mem- 
ber who said that he, as well as several of his com- 
petitors, have been shipping odd lengths and that to date 
there has not been the slightest criticism. He made the 
suggestion that the association officially adopt odd lengths 
as standard as well as even lengths. Secretary E. C. 
Harrell explained that under the present grading rules 
the standard lengths are multiples of one foot, eight to 
twenty feet inclusive, for boards, fencing, finishing, floor- 
ing, ceiling, siding, partition, casing, bases, window and 
door jambs, except as otherwise specified. Lower or 
shorter lengths than those otherwise specified are special. 
Special and fractional lengths, when ordered, will be 
counted as the next higher standard lengths. 

In a lengthy discussion regarding transportation 
matters it developed that every manufacturer present was 
seriously handicapped by the embargo at the eastern 
terminals. Everyone reported orders on hand that can 
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not be shipped as well as cars in transit that can not be 
located. 

The great bulk of the lumber manufactured in Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association territory moves normally 
through Jacksonville via water to the eastern markets. 
Hence the lack of bottoms that has been pinching more 
and more as the season progressed has grown to be a 
menace to the trade. The matter of establishing an 
independent barge line or something of the sort as a 
permanent means of relief against difficulties was dis- 
cussed informally, with the result that it is not at all 
unlikely that some of the lumber interests, especially 
those that are located on the water, may soon commence 
the building of their own barge lines. 

The secretary read letters from several lumber produc- 
ing centers showing that the production of lumber is 
considerably less than normal. 

The condition in Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
territory is wholesome save for the exigencies contingent 
upon the congested condition of the eastern terminals. 
The manufacturers now have orders ahead to keep them 
busy for thirty to 120 days. Orders have fallen off to some 


extent, solely because the buyers know that it is im- 
possible for the manufacturers to make delivery. It 
was said by one member that the shipper who can guar- 
antee delivery is in position to get almost any kind of 
a price he may choose to make for his lumber. 

Labor matters were discussed informally and the fact 
was brought out that most all of the manufacturers had 
made advances in their wage scales commensurate with 
the improvement in business. 

Prices were reported to be holding firm. 

The next district meeting will be held at Savannah. 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION ELECTION 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 25.—Officers and directors of 
the Southern Pine Association elected for 1916 are as 
follows: 


President—Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo. 

Vice president—P. S. Gardiner, Laurel, Miss. 

Vice president—John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex. 
Treasurer—Henry M. Young, New Orleans, La. 

Chief counsel—John H. lucas, Kansas City, Mo. 
Secretary-manager—J. E. Rhodes, New Orleans, La. 


Directors 


Alabama—F. H. Lathrop, Lathrop Lumber Company, Bir- 
won aaa John L. Kaul, Kaul Lumber Company, Birming- 
1am. 

Arkansas—O. O. Axley, Southern Lumber Company, War- 
ren; W. T. Murray, Fordyce Lumber Company, Fordyce. 

Florida—F. W. Stevens, Bagdad Land & Lumber Company, 
ia J. R. McLane, Alabama & Florida Lumber Company, 

oma. 


Georgia—J. A. McIntosh, Stuart Lumber Company, Brin- 
son. 


Louisiana—W. H. Sullivan, Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany, Bogalusa; R. M. Hallowell, Industrial Lumber Com- 
pany, Elizabeth. 

Mississippi—P. S. Gardiner, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel; S. E. Moreton, Homochitto Lumber Company, Bude. 

Missouri—Charles S. Keith, Central Coal & Coke Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.; A. E. Frost, Frost-Johnson Lumber Com- 
pany, Shreveport, La.; Judge John H. Lucas, Johnson & 
Lucas, Kansas City, Mo. 

Oklahoma—J. E. Crawford, Pine Belt Lumber Company, 
Lake Charles, La.; D. V. Dierks, Dierks Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Texas—John H. Kirby, Kirby Lumber Compary, Houston ; 
T. |. L. Temple, Southern Pine Lumber Company, Tex- 
arkana, 





LUMBER ORGANIZATIONS SHOW AGGRESSIVENESS 


Two Exchanges Securing New Members—Club Accepts Associate Members—Hoo-Hoo Gatherings Promise Activity 
—Memphis Men to Apply for Membership in United States Chamber of Commerce 


CREATES ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


Houston, TEXx., Feb. 29.—At a special meeting called 
for that purpose Saturday night the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Houston created an associate membership and took in 
twenty new members. These members are such as would 
not have been eligible for active membership. They will 
enjoy all the privileges of the organization except that 
of voting. 

Next Saturday night the lumbermen’s club will hold a 
Dutch luncheon and smoker at which the new members 
will be welcomed. This will be the first affair of the 
1916 social program, and it will be followed by a num- 
ber of others. 





LUMBER FRATERNITY CONSPICUOUS AT GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 

Houston, TEx., Feb. 26.—The lumber fraternity fig- 
ured prominently in the third annual invitation golf 
tournament of the Houston Country Club in which ama- 
teurs and professionals from many parts of the country 
participated. One of the big features was the defeat 
of C. L. Dexter, the southern champion, by J. Lewis 
Thompson, in the first round of the match play Thurs- 
day, the score being 76 against 79. However, in the 
semi-finals Mr. Thompson was put out of the running by 
Joe Bole. 

In the first round of the second flight Jesse H. Jones, 
the well known Houston banker and lumberman, defeated 
R. L. Slaughter, of Austin, and F. G. Jester, of Austin, 
defeated W. T. Carter, jr., vice president and general 
manager of the Carter Lumber Company. In the third 
flight N. C. Hoyt, president of the Norris Lumber Com- 
pany, failed to quality by one point, as did also J. W. 
Reynolds, vice president of the Thompson Ford Lumber 
Company. 

The golf links were also the atraction for several visit- 
ing lumbermen including Charles D. Gates, president of 
the Gates Handler Company, of Louisville. 





START MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


GRAND Rapiws, Micu., March 1.—The Builders’ & 
Traders’ Exchange has started a membership contest. 
In order to add interest to it three prizes are offered, 
$50, $30, and $20 gold watches to the three securing the 
greatest number of new members. To win a prize a 
member must secure at least thirty for membership. 





WILL JOIN NATIONAL BODY 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 29.—At the regular semi- 
monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
vhis, held at the Hotel Gayoso last Saturday, decision 
was made to apply for active membership in the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

President Nickey named a committee of five to 
select two members of the club for recommendation to 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association for elec- 
tion as directors. Charles G. Kadel is chairman and 
the other members are J. W. Welsh, Ralph May, J. F. 
McSweyn and F. G. Smith. 

The river and rail committee told of its objections 
to the manifest declaration rulings of the Treasury 
Department and also outlined suggestions calculated to 
make the filing of these declarations far less trouble- 
some and expensive. The report of the committee was 
in the form of a letter to Stanley H. Rose, special 
agent of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


‘meree, and a copy was also forwarded +o Andrew J. 


Peters, assistant secretary of the Treasury. 

The committee also dealt with the delays growing 
out of the refusal of some of the railroads to issue bills 
ot lading until declarations had been delivered to the 
agents. Suggestions made by the committee were: 
(1) That shippers be permitted, in lieu of the sworn 
declaration, to file a signed manifest showing the 
quantity and value of the goods exported. (2) That, 
if the oath can’ not be eliminated, the exporter be 
permitted to execute a blanket affidavit and place it 
on file with the department instead of swearing to 








individual declarations, this blanket affidavit to cover 
all manifests and to be just as binding as though the 
oath was attached to each. (3) That, in order to 
secure the desired statistical information, the Govern- 
ment require exporters to file, under penalty for non- 
compliance, quarterly or semiannual statements of their 
exports, and (4) that, in order to prevent ambiguity, 
the manifest forms prescribed by the Government con- 
tain a request for ‘‘value f. 0. b. port of exit from the 
United States,’’ instead of ‘‘value at time and place 
of shipment.’’ 

The report of the committee was unanimously 
adopted. 

Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Supreme Snark of the 
Universe of the order of Hoo-Hoo, was present and 
delivered an address appealing to the lumbermen to 
return to the order and thus put it on a stronger and 
more lasting foundation than ever before. Memphis 
will entertain the next annual of the order and, on 
motion of John W. McClure, a committee of five mem- 
bers of the club was appointed by the president to 
cooperate with a committee of like size to be named 
by H. B. Weiss, Vicegerent Snark for the western dis- 
trict of Tennessee. These two committees will look 
after general plans for the entertainment of those who 
attend the forthcoming annual. 





HOO-HOO ACTIVITY INCREASES 


Snark and Secretary-Treasurer Find Revived Interest 
Widespread—Complete Bulletin Soon 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 2.—After a most successful 
trip to New Orleans and Memphis, Secretary-Treasurer 
Tennant of the order of Hoo-Hoo returned to head- 
quarters at St. Louis Sunday morning. He was most 
enthusiastic over the meeting held in New Orleans 
February 22. He was joined at Memphis by Snark of 
the Universe Julius Seidel, who presided over a most 
successful concatenation at the Chisca Hotel on the 
evening of February 24. Vicegerent Harry B. Weiss 
had made all preliminary arrangements and steps were 
taken to organize for the coming annual. 

Past Snark Inman’s acceptance of the Vicegerency 
for Oregon has added to the interest of the old mem- 
bers in the new Hoo-Hoo. 

Secretary-Treasurer Tennant met many of the old 
members of Hoo-Hoo at New Orleans and Memphis. 
They were all greatly interested in the revised policies 
of Hoo-Hoo and said they would give him their active 
support. Among them was Past Snark Bonner, of 
Houston, Tex., who assured Mr. Tennant that as long 
as John Bonner lived the order of Hoo-Hoo would 
never die and from what he had heard of the renewed 
interest in Texas it would be stronger than ever before 
in that State. 

Word has been received by Secretary-Treasurer Ten- 
nant of a number of other concatenations that are 
expected to be arranged for at an early date. At 
present Mr. Tennant is completing the February issue 
of the Bulletin, which has been held back owing to it 
being necessary to wait for completion of the con- 
tract with the Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
in order to inaugurate the new death benefit policy. 
This contract has been signed vp and full particulars 
regarding this will be contained in the February issue. 





ALABAMA HOO-HOO TO GATHER 


MosILE, ALA., Feb, 29.—Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for a get-together dinner and concatenation by the 
Hoo-Hoo of Mobile, at the Cawthon Hotel, on Mareh 4. 
The committee of arrangements is composed of Mark H. 
Lyons, chairman; 8. K. Taylor, Paul B. Ray and C. B. 
Hervey. Officers for the concatenation are: J. L. 
Marty, snark; Ed. Gaines, senior hoo-hoo; junior hoo-hoo 
to be supplied; Paul B. Ray, bojum; Mark H. Lyons, 
serivenoter; 8. K. Taylor, jabberwock; L. G. Adams, 
custocatian; A. Beardslee, arcanoper; J. H. Jones, gur- 
don, 


FORECASTS PROSPERITY IN LUMBER INDUSTRY 

San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 26—At the recent monthly 
luncheon of the Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Club, 
which was held in Sacramento at Hotel Sacramento, 
G. A. Buell was the guest of honor. He delivered an ad- 
dress in the course of which he made an optimistic fore- 
cast of the lumber industry for 1916. He sketched the 
history of the late Collis P. Huntington, the railroad 
magnate, and stated that he was the first lumber mer- 
chant in Sacramento. Huntington was a Sacramento 
business man before he joined with Leland Stanford in 
the construction of the Central Pacific Railroad across 
the Sierras. There was a good attendance of members 
of the club and visiting lumbermen. 





PLANS TO EXHIBIT WOOD PRODUCTS 


The Detroit Lumber Board of Trade now has under 
consideration a plan whereby it will take large ex- 
hibition space for the display of lumber products in 
the Builders & Traders’ Exchange rooms, which will 
be opened in the New Penobscot Building shortly 

Charles F. McClure, secretary of the board, has just 
returned from Cleveland, where he met several promi- 
nent lumbermen with a view of interesting them in 
making exhibits of their products in Detroit. The 
result of the trip will be transmitted to a meeting 
soon to be held, at which time action will be taken. : 

The success of the plan depends almost entirely 
upon the willingness of large lumber producers to make 
special exhibits of their special products, like cypress, 
white pine, southern yellow pine, hardwood ete. It is 
expected these producers will contribute a part of the 
expense of the exhibition space, the rest of the ex- 
pense being borne by the Detroit Lumber Board of 
Trade. 

The plan is modeled after the Chicago plan, although 
on a slightly smaller scale. The exhibit,-as well as 
all other exhibits in the exchange, like brick, plumbers 
supplies, paints ete., will be for the benefit of the 
public and home builders as well as of the contractors 
and builders. 


INCREASING ITS MEMBERSHIP 


St. Louis, Mo., March 1.—The Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change is gradually increasing its membership. Three 
new members came in during January and during Feb- 
ruary seven more have been passed on favorably by the 
membership committee and will be taken in at the first 
meeting of the executive committee, which will meet 
shortly. They will go into the various divisions of 
the exchange. They are: Dian Lumber Company, 
Louis Essig Lumber Company, C. A. Wood Preserver 
Company, St. Louis; Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber 
Company, Cape Girardeau; Bunker-Culler Lumber Com- 
pany, Bunker; General Sales Company, Bellflower; Val- 
ley Park Manufacturing Company, Valley Park, Mo. 

The entertainment committee, of which Thomas C., 
Whitmarsh is chairman, has held a meeting and expects 
before long to announce a general meeting and banquet 
for all the divisions of the exchange. 








TEACHERS’ HOMES INFLUENCE WOOD USE 


Now that the United States Bureau of Education 
and the National Federation of Women’s Clubs are 
back of the movement of providing teachers’ cot- 
tages for all rural school teachers, which has been 
the subject of a booklet by R. 8. Kellogg, secretary 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
the movement is expected to show rapid growth. Sev- 
eral States already have instituted the plan of pro- 
viding teachers’ cottages, as outlined in a recent 
article in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and it is pre* 
dicted that within the next few years practically every 
State in the Union will be erecting homes for their 
rural teachers. As these homes would more than likely 
be built from lumber the movement is of vital im- 
portance to the lumber industry. 


PAPA 


EIGHTY-FIVE out of every hundred forest fires in 
Ontario during 1915 were caused by careless settlers. 
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A Suggestion For The 
Manufacturer” 








As chairman of the silo committee, I regret very much 
that it is not possible for me to be present at this annual 
meeting of the Southern Pine Association. This is the 
first annual meeting of yellow pine lumber manufactur- 
ers that I have failed to attend since the annual meetings 
were begun in New Orleans twelve years ago, and except 
for conflicting dates previously made, which it is not now 
possible for me to break, I certainly would be on hand 
to present the committee’s report. 

Your committee feels that it has done some good 
work, more particularly in bringing stave silo manufac- 
turers into a closer relationship than has_ heretofore 
existed with the yellow pine manufacturers. It also feels 
that this work has just begun and, as strange as this 
statement may appear, we believe that the manufacturers 
of lumber need silo education far more than the silo 
manufacturer or the consumer. We have thought that 
some plan should be suggested to the more important 
manufacturers, subseribers to this association, that will 
bring them into a fuller realization of the magnitude of 
this field. 

A manufacturer who will take the time to study the 
silo business itself will have no trouble in furnishing 
the proper grade of lumber for their construction. There- 
fore, your committee would suggest that a manufacturer, 
who has énough free land to justify an experimental farm, 
build a silo, or silos, for his own use, raise crops to fill 
them with ensilage, and get into the cattle raising game. 
With a small investment each manufacturer will find that 
he has undertaken a very interesting proposition and that 
an example is being set that will.be worth untold benefits 
to the community in which he owns land, and this itself 
in the end will more than justify the investment. The 
plan should be worked out along a line of improving the 
native cattle. The manufacturers will find when they 
get into this game that they will get splendid codperation 
from the people in their community. You will find your 
neighbors anxious to improve their cattle and they also 
will build silos themselves. 

It is the thought of your committee that the largest 
field for the development and use of yellow pine for the 
building of silos is not in the northern States but in our 
own southern States, and by fostering a proposition of 
this kind we would do something toward getting the 
farmers out of the one-crop idea throughout the South, 
which of course is cotton—every farmer in the South 
thinks that he must raise cotton. A great many experts 
tell us that the use of silos will mean big money to the 
southern farmer if prdéperly introduced. 

We offer these suggestions with the hope that it may 
prove food for thought to the manufacturers present and 
that they will go home and start something along this 
line. Local consumption of lumber is always worth 
more in dollars and cents to the manufacturer than to 
ship it in carload lots a thousand miles. 

We have found splendid codperation with the silo 
manufacturers and your committee believes that any in- 
dividual manufacturer that would become interested in 
the silo and its benefits to the southern farmer will find 
the same splendid codperation from all of the wooden 
silo manufacturers; they are a bunch of good business 
men and wonderful advertisers. 

Good Work of Advertising Department 

Your committee wishes to refer to the work of the 
advertising department in connection with the use of 
wooden silos. We believe that it has done a great deal 
of good not only in the development of the use of lum- 
ber for silos, as we feel the lumber in the silo is only 
about 30 percent of the amount of lumber that is used by 
the farmer when he purchases a silo. To illustrate just 
what is meant by this statement: 

The farmer who purchases a silo is as a rule a very 
progressive one and as he has needs for a silo it usually 
follows that he builds feed troughs and sheds for his eat- 
tle and later on builds better barns. As a rule it is fol- 
lowed up by some improvements on his home—all of 
which, if he is a progressive farmer and his silo proves a 
success, means that the lumber he uses in the further de- 
velopment of his property is the result of the original 
idea that he obtained from some source when he pur- 
chased and built his silo. Your committee would be glad 
to have this recommendation discussed at the conclusion 
of this report. 

The advertising that has been done by the association 
in this particular department uptodate has been very 
unique and very much appreciated by the silo manufac- 
turers themselves. In fact the largest silo manufacturer 
in the business made the statement to me that ‘‘he con- 
sidered the book on silos gotten out by the Southern 
Pine Association the best thing of its kind that he had 
ever seen’’; he did not exactly say it was the ‘‘last 
word’’ on silos but he pretty nearly said so. 

Your committee would not recommend that any spe- 
cial feature of advertising should be done on silos but we 
believe now with the start that you have that it would 
be best to continue the plan that you have already worked 
out, and always mention in your farm advertising the 
fact of the use of lumber in the building of feed troughs, 
out-houses of all kinds, along with the mention of silos. 
Of course a silo illustration is a thing that appeals to a 
farmer and in display advertising it probably will catch 
his eye better than most anything else; but this feature 
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of the work is handled well by the advertising depart- 
ment, of which we have no criticism to offer. 

The consumption of yellow pine in silos for 1915 was 
about 20 percent less than in 1914. We estimate that 
in 1914 there was something like 80,000,000 feet of yel- 
low pine used and in 1915 only about 60,000,000 feet 
used. Upon further investigation we find that the 
percentage of decrease in the consumption of yellow pine 
for silos for 1915 was considerably less than that of 
any other material. To illustrate: 

In 1914 we estimate that there was something like 
60,000,000 feet of fir used, but from the best informa- 
tion that we have at hand for 1915 we only find about 
30,000,000 feet of fir going into silos, or a 50 percent 
reduction in the sale of fir for silos over 1914. We 
think that the price of the two woods has something to 
do with that, but we will say this: that the percent- 
age of cement and tile silos that were sold during 1915 
was about 50 percent to 60 percent less than in 1914. 
So we have been informed by one of the best informed 
silo manufacturers and we must give credit to the adver- 
tising done by our association of having the smallest 
percentage of decline in yellow pine during these two 
years. 

If the manufacturers will only show the proper spirit 
toward the silo manufacturer and will take on his con- 
tracts in the proper spirit we believe that it is possible 
for the yellow pine manufacturers to retain all the 
business that they now have and increase it each year 
if they care to do so. 


URGES PASSAGE OF BILL 


Lumberman Praises Work of Forest Products 
Laboratory—Favors An Appropriation 








OsukesH, Wis., Mareh 1.—R. B. Goodman, former 
president of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has started an active campaign 
in the North for the passage by the United States 
Senate of the amendment proposed by Senator Ransdell 
of Louisiana, for an additional appropriation for the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., at which 
the Federal Government is doing a great work for 
the lumber industry by providing scientific evidence 
and engineering tests to show where wood is best used. 
In a letter to the members of Congress from Wisconsin, 
Mr. Goodman says: 


I have just received a copy of Senator Ransdell’s amend 
ment to the agricultural appropriation giving the Forest 
Service the sum of $215,000 for work next fall at the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison. You are undoubtedly 
familiar with the working of the Forest Service. Under 
Chief Forester Graves’ administration, it has become one of 
the most constructive branches of the Government, and the 
most practical and useful feature of the Forest Service work 
is that provided for in this bill to be carried out by the 
Forest Products Laboratory. 

Mr. Howard F. Weiss, director of the laboratory, is a man 
of remarkable ability. Under his direction the laboratory 
has successfully applied scientific research and experiments 
to practical ends. Of the work of the laboratory in detail 
you are undoubtedly familiar. I only wish to state here that 
lumbermen generally throughout Wisconsin especially appre- 
ciate the work, that our manufacturers’ association has vis- 
ited the laboratory, and that all the lumber manufacturers 
in Wisconsin are in close touch with the work. This is also 
true of the great paper making industry, but the work of 
the laboratory is of value to all industries using wood directly 
or indirectly in any form. Al! of its lines of work tend to 
make the “farmer's weoodlot’” of more value to him. 

The iaboratory has given especial consideration to the 
many by-products of the forest. There are innumerable uses 
for timber in addition to the production of lumber and 
pulpwood. These so-called by-product utilities of the forest 
are being developed by the laboratory. The census for 1910 
shows that in 1909 there was included in the farm lands of 
Wisconsin 5,378,000 acres of woodland. In the six years 
since that time the great movement of settlement in cut-over 
lands in northern Wisconsin has probably added 50 percent 
to this figure. These woodlands of the farmer and the 
settler are important sources of revenue to him if the forest 
products are properly made use of. For instance, the proper 
treating of ties as being developed by the laboratory will 
make a market for tie cuts both in hardwood, hemlock and 
tamarack. The manufacture of broom handles and other 
small objects, if properly exploited, adds still further value 
to what is now principally used as fuel. The development of 
chemical distillation of hardwoods has great possibilities. 

In view of the fact that the laboratory is at Madison and 
that Wisconsin is not only a great lumbering State, but that 
it is also a great woodworking State, leading the nation in 
the production of such items as sash, doors, veneers and 
maple flooring, I am sure that our entire Wisconsin delega- 
tion will support the appropriation referred to. I would go 
to much further length in writing you regarding this if I 
did not feel that it is a subject about which you are quite 
definitely informed. The real missionary work must be per- 
formed by such men as yourself from lumber-producing States 
in discussing this appropriation with members of Congress 
from these States that use but do not produce forest prod- 
ucts. It seems to me that they too are benefited by the 
work of the laboratory. 





TO PURCHASE MUCH NEW EQUIPMENT 

Houston, TEx., Feb. 28.—The Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company will expend $5,500,000 in the purchase of 
new equipment and advancement projects during the 
present year on its Texas and New Orleans lines, aceord- 
ing to the announcement made by President W. B. Scott 
today. Over $2,000,000 will be used in the purehase 
of new rolling stock, including 300 box ears, 250 stock 
ears, 250 flat car bodies, 125 flat cars, 100 automobile 
cars, besides other equipment. Rails and fastenings for 
the laying of 281 miles of new track will cost over 
$2,000,000, while $1,218,000 will be expended for other 
improvement projects. 





Trademarking Idea Is 
Recommended* 











This committee was appointed about one month ago 
and, hence, has not had much time to go into this mat- 
ter as thoroughly as we intend doing. 

The idea is to have an association brand or trademark 
with a symbol or number representing each mill using 
the brand. We have satisfied ourselves that the old 
method of hitting the lumber with a hammer or stamp 
is not the proper method, as it is easily effaced. There 
are, however, machines on the market that will burn 
the trademark into the ends of the lumber in such a man- 
ner as to make an ineffaceable mark and we have reasons 
to believe that these machines are practical and easily 
installed. They are also constructed in such a manner 
that a subsidiary association could also put its mark on 
the lumber if it so desired. 

The board of directors have made a small allowance 
for testing these machines and we expect to make this 
test in sawmills in a short time, after which we will be 
in a position to recommend the best make of machine. 
We do not believe that it would be practical for each 
operator to purchase his own machines. This would be 
more expensive and would take a longer time to get the 
trademark in general use among the subscribers of the 
association. 

We think the association should buy the right to the 
machine—with reference to yellow pine—have the ma- 
chines manufactured by one concern as economically as 
possible and then lease the apparatus to the subscribing 
mills. The trademark will also be copyrighted and in 
this manner only subscribers will receive the benefit. 
This will naturally lessen the cost and we believe stan- 
dardized trademarking can be done at a cost of between 
% and % cents a thousand feet. 

Now as to the benefits of trademarking, we believe 
they are many and great. If we notice other products 
of value we will always see that they are trademarked 
and we believe that yellow pine is a product of value. 

The yellow pine association has done good work in the 
standardizing of grades and it will not be long before 
the grades of all mills will be the same if this work is 
continued. When this is the case this trademark will 
stand for certified lumber and when you have a certified 
product a great deal has been accomplished. 

If this certified lumber idea can be accomplished, we 
believe that the association membership will be increased 
as operators will be at a disadvantage without the use 
of the trademark and it would tend to hold the associa- 
tion more closely together. Also it seems to us that the 
trade would demand trademarked lumber when it found 
that the trademark really meant something. 

Your chairman presumes that many of you have been 
up against the proposition of identifying your lumber 
after shipment. This trademarking would absolutely 
furnish perfect identification and this is very valuable 
sometimes. 

Your chairman personally remembers having had a hard 
time in Germany several years ago along this line. We 
had shipped some lumber and the lumber had _ been 
stenciled with letters in the usual way. Another firm on 
another boat had shipped some lumber similar in size 
and accidentally used the same stencil and letters. This 
lumber was shipped to the same buyer and, naturally, 
identification was difficult. If this lumber had been trade- 
marked with our symbol or number in the trademark, 
there would have been no diffieulty. 

In conclusion, we strongly recommend the trademark- 
ing idea to the members of this association and we be- 
lieve that after giving the matter thought they will all 
be willing to trademark. We also believe that it is ab- 
solutely necessary if we are to reap the full benefits from 
the work being done by the association, especially in re- 
gard to the inspection service which gives us a guaranty 
of quality and uniformity of grade, and the trademark 
standing for certified lumber will make these worth 
something. 


*Report of the Committee on Branding Lumber De- 
livered at the Annual Meeting of the Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans, February 23-24, 1916. 





LUMBER EXHIBITS FOR MATERIAL SHOW 


The models of mill constructed buildings that were 
exhibited at the Complete Building Show at Cleveland 
last week are now installed at the building material 
exhibit in the Insurance Exchange Building, Chicago. 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
taken a lease of space at the exhibit, but the space 
taken will not be entirely available until May 1. How- 
ever, until that time there will be a smaller exhibit of 
the association there, but following that date the 
exhibit will be broadened on an extensive scale. The 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau has also taken space at 
the exhibit and other of the lumber manufacturers’ 
associations probably will follow. 

The exhibit has been in existence for the last three 
years, but until now lumber has not been represented 
in the way that it should, while most of its substi- 
tutes have been shown. The exhibit is well adver- 
tised and its average daily attendance of prospec- 
tive builders is large. The one striking lesson of the 
Cleveland building show, according to the lumbermen 
who visited it, was that lumber when exhibited along- 
side any of its competitors suffered in no way, but 
in reality could be shown to better advantage than when 
exhibited alone. : 
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~ EXTRACTING PINE NEEDLE OIL 


Industry Old But Has Little Encouragement 
in the United States 





[By SaMvuEL J. RecorpD.] 

{cre appears to be a reawakening of interest in the 
subject of pine needle distillation in this country. This 
is probably due to the investigations the Government has 
been making of the possibilities of converting a waste 
material of the forest into a product of some value and 
at the same time reduce the fire menace that lurks in the 
slasi the lumbermen leave behind. 

The industry is old and well-established in Europe and 
at least thirty years ago had made a start in America. 
From time to time distillation plants of various sizes 
have been operated in different portions of the South 
and West but today it is doubtful if pine needle oil is 
distilled on a commercial seale anywhere in the United 
States. There are no statistics to show how much of 
such oil is imported. One of the largest importing firms 
handles, in normal times, about 1,000 pounds a month, 
worth about 85 cents a pound. 

In no species of pine is the oil content of the needles 
very large. Of native trees investigated the longleaf 
pine ranks highest, the yield averaging one pound of oil 
to 250 pounds of fresh needles and twigs. This com- 
pares very favorably with the material used abroad. The 
western pines and Douglas fir have an oil content very 
much lower than this. 

The process of distilling the oil is very simple and the 
apparatus need not be elaborate or expensive. The leaves 
and young twigs, the latter not to exceed one-half inch 
in diameter, are collected during logging operations or 
cut from young thickets. If oil only is desired the mate- 
rial is run through a feed cutter or similar machine that 
chops the needles and twigs into pieces from one-half 
to an inch in length. This fine material packs more read- 
ily and uniformly in the still and accelerates the libera- 
tion of the volatile constituents. If ‘‘pine hair’’ or 
‘‘nine wool’? is also wanted the fresh material is 
crushed instead of chopped, thus preserving the long, nar- 
row fibers in the leaves. 

Distillation is by steam. The principle is as follows: 
Live steam is passed through the chopped or crushed 
needles and finds its way out through a water-cooled coil 
of pipe where it is condensed as in any ordinary distilla- 
tion process. As the hot steam comes in contact with the 
material the volatile oil in the leaves and twigs is vapor- 
ized and passes out with the steam and is condensed with 
it. This oil, which is in reality a mixture of several oils, 
is only about four-fifths as heavy as water and accord- 
ingly rises to the surface of the distillate. It is either 
skimmed off or the water drawn off from below. 

The portion of the still receiving the charge is variously 
constructed. In principle it is a cylindrical container of 
wood or copper with a perforated bottom to admit the 
steam, and with a tight cover connected by a copper 
pipe with the condenser. In large plants where there 
is a battery of stills steam is piped from a boiler into a 
chamber beneath the charge that rests upon a false bot- 
tom. The latter, finely perforated, may have a central 
portion rising in the form of a cone or funnel to facili- 
tate the steaming of the mass. In small operations the 
container is tightly clamped onto a vessel of water with 
a fire box beneath. A large alcohol barrel provided with 
a copper sereen or perforated bottom and fitted as 
tightly as possible over a suitable cast iron kettle will do. 
The distillation water is returned to the boiling vessel 
from time to time to replenish the loss from evaporation. 

The time required to complete the distillation process 
varies from five to eight hours. During the process of 
distillation some of the steam condenses in the charge and 
flows down through the perforated bottom carrying with 
it various non-volatile oils and materials. In some cases 
this liquid is collected, boiled down, and scented with pine 
needle oil to make what is known as pine-needle extract 
for use in baths. 

Pine needle oil is used for numerous purposes such as 

pertuming soaps, greases and other preparations, and 
for medicinal purposes. It is claimed to be of value in 
the treatment of pulmonary and bronchial diseases and 
for use as a liniment for external application. It un- 
doultedly has value as a deodorant in hospitals and sick 
rooms, keing mixed with pure spirit in proportion of 1 
to 1) and used as a spray, imparting tie fragrance of 
the pine woods to the room. It is also used extensively 
abroad for baths. 
‘he future of the industry in America does not seem 
very promising. This is largely due to the high cost of 
proiuetion and the absence of a good market. Much 
of the pine needle oil of commerce is adulterated with 
Splits of turpentine which cheapens the product and in- 
JWes its reputation. It is possible to make a high grade 
fib: from the spent needles and while this has been at- 
tepted from time to time a regular market in this 
country for such material has yet to be established. 





BIDS TO FURNISH GOVERNMENT LUMBER 
_‘ (NCINNATI, OHI0, March 1—The United States en- 
gincers have tabulated and figured out the thirty-nine 
bivs received at the office here for lumber to equip 
dreiging apparatus for the improvement of the Mus- 
Kingum River. The competition was between Oregon 
fir and yellow pine. The bidders on fir quoted prices 
To. b. at Coast mills while the pine men bid f. o. b. 
Malta, Ohio, where the work is to be done. This made 
it vecessary for the engineers to take into account the 
'reight rates from the Pacific coast points. 

‘ae Douglas Fir & Lumker Company, Portland, Ore., 
was the low bidder offering to furnish 51,000 feet of 


Oregon fir for $715.19, f. 0. b. mills, Pacific coast. The 
lowest bidder on yellow pine was The Nicola, Stone & 
Myers Company, Cleveland, Ohio, at $1,673.03, f. 0. b. 
Malta. The engineers applied a rate of $13.25 a thou- 
sand feet for the freight movement from the Pacific 
coast, which brought the Douglas Fir & Lumber Com- 
pany’s bid up to $1,390.24, or close to $300 under the 
lowest yellow pine offering. 

The highest bid on Oregon fir was from the Ajax 
Lumber & Pole Company, Seattle, Wash., of $923.28, f. 
o. b. mills, and the highest bid on yellow pine was from 
the Thomas Drake Lumber Company, Zanesville, Ohio, 
of $2,196.66, f. 0. b. Malta. 


CONSIDER BARGE LINE 


Yellow Pine Exchange May Inaugurate Lum- 
ber Transportation to New York 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 19.—An intercoastal barge 
line, to be owned and operated by lumbermen, and to 
ply between Jacksonville and New York as a permanent 
means of relief against the transportation problems 
which have become more and more complex and severe, 
with no relief in sight, was tentatively inaugurated in 
Jacksonville this week. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the Yel- 
low Pine Exchange at the office of Secretary-Manager 


¥. E. Waymer on Tuesday of this week, this question. 


was discussed at length, and a committee consisting of 
Capt. William B. Stilwell, G. W. Brandon and F. A. 
Niles was appointed to investigate the feasibility of such 
an intercoastal barge line of transportation and to report 
as soon as possible. 

This is regarded as one of the most important and 
significant actions that has been taken by lumbermen 
since the development of the exigencies attendant upon 
the condition brought about by the European war. By 
those who are familiar with the situation this proposed 
intercoastal barge line appears to be the one solution 
to the transportation problem, the seriousness of which 
has been set forth in these columns during the last 
several wecks. 

As has been stated in the recent Jacksonville corre- 
spondence in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the embargo 
at the eastern terminals during the last several weeks, 
coming at a time when the lumber business was con- 
valescing after its long period of lethargy, when the 
buyers were clamoring for lumber and the mills of the 
Southeast were straining themselves to supply this de- 
mand, when the need for lumber at the eastern markets 
was so urgent that the price was a secondary consid- 
eration, has put a crimp in the whole lumber business 
of the Southeast. 

The last fortnight has seen utter consternation in the 
lumber trade of this district. Orders by mail and tele- 
graph have piled in upon the shippers who, finding it 
impossible to get their stock past the embargo, were 
obliged to refuse the orders. Meantime, the buyers, 
realizing the futility of trying to get their requirements 
under existing conditions, have to a degree stopped try- 
ing, with the result that the slump has become note- 
worthy in a market which had previously fairly radiated 
briskness and good health. Altough the shippers are 
hoping against hope that there will ultimately be a 
break in the embargo, their traffic managers have told 
them that it is better not to bank upon any such thing 
for the present. 

This is what led up to the establishment of an inter- 
coastal barge line by the directors of the Yellow Pine 
Exchange. The fuil significance of this project is bet- 
ter understood when it is remembered that the Yellow 
Pine Exchange is an organization now past the sixth 
month of its existence, composed of nearly forty of the 
dimension mills in Georgia and Florida, together with 
tive of the larger eastern wholesale organizations who 
act as the exclusive sales agents for these mills. This 
organization represents a personnel and a capital suffi- 
cient to put quickly into effect such a line of barges 
as is proposed if the committee reports in favor of such 
a plan. 

It was the sense of the executive committee that the 
war does not promise to end soon, and that the trans- 
portation problem will not be solved for probably a year 
after the close of the war, and that in the meantime 
untold havoe might be visited upon the lumber business 
unless some radical measure is introduced to bring relief, 
where relief from other sources may not be expected. 

There is a navigable. inland waterway from Savannah 
to New York, upon which there is already an estab- 
lished barge line, while the work of deepening the chan- 
nel in the intercoastal canal from Savannah to Jackson- 
ville is progressing rapidly. As soon as this work is 
completed, the link between Jacksonville and New York 
will be open. The barges that use this waterway are of 
peculiar construction and lend themselves especially to 
the luinker carrying trade. These barges are about 200 
feet long and 24 feet wide, and have from 12 to 16 
foot sides. They will carry 500,000 feet of lumber, or 
about 900 tons dead weight, on a draft of not to exceed 
11 feet. They have been pronounced by experts to be 
the cheapest vehicles for bulk and heavy traffic because 
they cost less to build and carry more tonnage at less 
draft than sailing vessels, 
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E. I. DuPont pe Nemours & Co., of Wilmington,. 


Del., say that farmers of the United States spent $25,- 
000,000 during 1914 for explosives, to increase the value 
of land and its products, while the figures for 1915 are 
much higher, 


CONDEMNS UNION ABUSES — 


President of Employers’ Association Says 
Antipicketing Law Is Important 





At the recent annual meeting of the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of Washington at Seattle, George N. Skinner, of 
Seattle, president of that organization, delivered an 
address regarding legislation in that State, specifically 
referring to the proposed antipicketing measure passed 
by the last legislature but suspended by referendum. 
He opposed this attitude in no uncertain terms, declaring 
that although the legislature passed the antipicketing law 
and other measures unanimously, ‘‘a small organized 
minority of voters has been able to handeuff and prevent 
them from becoming operative and may be able eventually 
to defeat the law by referendum vote. This law is of 
incalculable importance to all employers and to the pub- 
lie generally, in that it would put an end to one of the 
most vicious, brutal and un-American practices known to 
industrial life.’’ 

He declared that often the labor unions that include 
not more than 5 percent of the industrial population ex- 
ert a more powerful influence on public officials and elee- 
tions than that of all other political, commercial and 
civic bodies together. Explaining and defending the 
work of the Employers’ Association he said: 


Often we are accused of trying to destroy the unions. To 
those who have been connected with our work we do not 
have to explain that we are not against unionism, but oppose 
the manipulation of this unit of industrial strength for per- 
sonal gain and political purposes. From time to time we 
have to chide our people for not being more firm in their 
devotion to principles in order to combat such efforts. 


The speaker charged the labor unions with numerous 
outrages, and said: 


Notwithstanding our knowledge of the existence of such 
outrages as have been perpetrated, we have come to assume 
that this conduct on the part of the labor unions is a fixed 
and necessary evil that we have to abide by and allow to 





GEORGE N. SKINNER, SEATTLE; 
President Employers’ Association of Washington 


flourish. In older countries, where these unions have been 
in existence for greater lengths of time and where they have 
recently been called upon to demonstrate their patriotism— 
what do the nations find? Just what they are going through 
in England today. 

Combinations of laboring men, to obtain for themselves 
equitable conditions and fair play, who through efforts of 
the genuine workers in their organizations, confer directly 
with their employers, are able to accomplish more and with 
better feeling than can be gained by the coércive methods 
employed by business agents and walking delegates. 


What Employers Do 


We hear a great deal about the beneficial effect unionism 
has had upon the conditions under which labor exists; but 
we hear very little about the philanthropic employers who, 
all over the world, have voluntarily expended millions upon 
millions to make better conditions in the factories—more 
sanitary surroundings for their workers, more homelike at 
mosphere, more light and the installation of dining rooms, 
bathhouses, playgrounds, gymnasiums, libraries and many 
other improvements for the economical and physical improve 
ment of their workers. 

From my experience in this work, I am forced to conclude 
that we are soft-pedaling too much with this irresponsible 
clement in unionism. If we neglect our duty for a longer 
time, force of some description may have to be invoked. 
Why not start right now to eliminate gradually these ob- 
noxious conditions and avoid armed conflict in the future? 
Unconsciously, day by day, we are contributing our share 
toward the continuation and probable perpetuation of unciv 
ilized union methods. q 

I firmly believe that the time will come, and that day is 
not far distant, when the right thinking part of our popula 
tion will avoid, as it would some contagious plague or pes- 
tilence, the use of anything bearing the union “bug” or 
label; that it will not receive at the business place or home 
goods delivered by men placarded with union signs or 
buttons. 

A forceful campaign of this kind would compel the good 
element in the unions to understand that the unlawful and 
unjust practices of their representatives will no longer be 
tolerated. It would thus force the unions back to the exact 
position and exercise of functions for which they were 
originally organized and intended. It would make for more 
peaceful conditions generally, and once again establish the 
belief that all have a coramon right to “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 
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Our Two 
Big Band Saws 


are now busily engaged, 
and have been for some 
time, cutting the 


FINEST FIGURED 


GUM LOGS 


that ever came from the 
woods—plain sawn and 
guartered—from %” up, 
good widths. 

Booking orders now 


for March and April 
shipments. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


Charleston, Miss. 


**The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World.’’ 
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RAILROAD PLACES A MORE STRINGENT EMBARGO — 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 29.—Just when the lumbermen 
here were beginning to see daylight ahead in the con- 
gested freight situation, the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad came out this morning with an an- 
nouncement of another embargo even more stringent than 
those of the recent past, which had been considerably 
modified. The one bright feature is that President 
James H. Hustis, of the Boston & Maine, and Vice Presi- 
dent Howard M. Biscoe, the operating head of the Bos- 
ton & Albany, told the representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN today that their railroad systems would not 
follow the lead of the New Haven road. They agreed 
that their accumulated cars were rapidly being unloaded 
and released for further shipments, and both were con- 
fident that the action of the New Haven would not pre- 
vent them from having their transportation lines work- 
ing on a normal basis in the near future. 

In its embargo announcement issued late last night to 
the morning newspapers the New Haven railroad says: 

Effective midnight, February 28, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company announces that owing 
to the accumulation of freight, and the fact that cars are 
accumulating faster than they can- be unloaded, thus threat- 
ening a complete tie-up, embargoes applicable to all carload 
and less than carload shipments from connecting rail lines 
are in operation, with these exceptions: Live stock, perish- 
able freight, foodstuffs for human consumption, feed for live 
stock, news print paper for domestic use only, charcoal, fuel 
oil and gasoline in tank cars. 

To insure effectiveness of this notice all shipments not 
included in the foregoing exceptions, showing evidence of 
forwarding subsequent to February 28, will not be accepted 
at junction points during its continuance. 

Further embargoes, effective at midnight February 28, 
have been placed against spelter, copper, pig lead, iron or 
steel construction material, cement, wall plaster, stone, lime, 
brick, lumber, terra cotta and tile, from New York City, 
Brooklyn terminals and New York lighterage points or from 
water craft at Long Island Sound ports and Boston; against 
all freight for lighterage delivery in New York Harbor and 
against all shipments to the Merchants & Miners’ Trans- 
portation Company at Providence and Boston. 

These embargoes do not apply to local business between 
points on the New Haven road excent as noted—spelter, 
copper, pig lead, iron or steel construction material, cement, 
wall plaster, stone, lime, brick, lumber, terra cotta and tile, 
from New York etc. 

These embargoes are necessarily drastic because of the 
overtaxed facilities of the road and receipt of freight in 
greater volume than consignees are able to dispose of 
promptly. 

On February 24 the number of cars on the road was 
55.526 against 39.517 for the same day in 1915 and 39,168 
for the same dav in 1914. The number of cars on the road 
February 24, 1916. 55,526, was the largest of any day in 
the history of the New Haven company. 


The number of cars on the road has increased over 5,000 
in the last few days; the number of cars awaiting unloa ling 
has increased 2,000, and in order that the road may be 
operated it is absolutely essential that the number of carg 
on the road be reduced—this, in order to allow time suff. 
cient for consignees to unload the surplus cars now so far 
above normal and also to give the company opportunity to 
get from its lines to its connections the excess of cars now 
largely above normal on the road. 

A rigid enforcement of these embargoes will help to clear 
up the situation. The continued assistance of the public in 
unloading cars promptly will hasten the time when the 
embargoes can be lifted. 

It will be seen from the above announcement that 
lumber is specifically embargoed, both from connecting 
railroads and between stations on the New Haven road 
itself. This will prevent all deliveries of lumber any- 
where along the important territory of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad until the stringent 
embargo is modified. 


EXHIBIT MAY “GO ON ROAD” 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, Feb. 29.—‘‘Lumbermen are unani- 
mous in the belief that the funds expended in the Com- 
plete Building Show were well spent and there is a feel- 
ing that building will be vastly stimulated as a result,’’ 
said J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers, which is responsible for the showing 
made by lumber at the exposition. 


Lumbermen agree that the educational value of the 
show was inestimable and it has been suggested that the 
exhibit of the lumbermen which proved so popular be put 
on the road or passed along for purposes of promoting 
the popularity of wood. 


To this end the exhibit including both the miniature 
houses and the landscaping has been carefully stored. A 
number of offers have been made the board for the use 
of the exhibit but the board feels that it can afford to 
let these matters rest until plans of direct value to the 
lumber propaganda can be worked out. 


The miniature house to be given away was won by 
Mrs. Ella M. Cox, of Lakewood, Ohio. Since the contest 
the lumbermen have thought better of breaking up the 
exhibit and will make Mrs. Cox a considerable cash offer 
for the repurchase of the house. 

One of the important considerations during the recent 
convention of Ohio lumbermen here was that of using the 
poster stamp and wagon placard method of boosting lum- 
ber throughout the State, similar to the pioneer work 
already done by the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 








Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


- BIG CREEK, TEXAS 


| ee Makers of 6 PT 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 























i ; Ask for our prices on ‘ il 


2 cars 4-4”’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” 13”-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 








We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
lear 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
10 cars 8-4 No.2 Common & Better Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain Red Oak. 





If interested, we will be glad 
to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 

Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” & 13-16” 

ne rosea The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
oo if desired. 











Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











Much work is in prospect from the various sash and 
door centers and in about a month trade is expected 
to be very good. Factories are busy getting ready for 
the expected demand, being at work on both stock and 
special stuff. Business is done at a higher price than a 
year ago. The present unsettled weather seems to have 
little effect upon plant activity, because so much build- 
ing is in sight generally that with the opening of the 
season will come a big demand for sash and doors 
for new buildings. Estimating departments are busy 
with business that is still on the table. Although prices 
are up there seems to be no more profit than usual on 
account of the increased cost of lumber to the sash and 
door factories. 


This is the preparatory season with the local sash and 
door houses, but optimism reigns with all the plants, 
both those doing a big local business and the plants 
whose trade is confined chiefly to surrounding territory. 
Reports indicate that not only will Chicago have a big 
building season but the nearby cities have much work 
in prospect with school buildings, churches and business 
houses. One of the large sash and door houses is author- 
ity for the statement that business looks better than 
at any year since 1904 and cites as a reason for this 
that the business done in January and February, com- 
paratively speaking, was better than that in January 
and February of 1906, which was the best year in the 
period mentioned. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories note some in- 
crease in buying and figure on a good many inquiries, 
though building operations will probably not open in 
their territory for another month. There is much work 
in prospect, however, and sash and door trade promises 
to be lively in a few weeks. The outlook leads to 
price firmness and the advance in hardwoods calls for 
higher quotations on hardwood finish. 

Baltimore factories are getting ready to meet the 
greater requirements of the city and surrounding coun- 
try by making up stock sizes, though there is also 
every indication that special work will assume impres- 
sive proportions. On the whole, while the trade thus 
far has not assumed a volume especially notable any 
deficiency in movements seems certain to be made up 
later by a very liberal gain which will carry the sash 
and door men to new high ground. 


Factories in Cincinnati and vicinity are busy on both 
stock and special work, orders for the latter being re- 
ceived that call for delivery beyond the first half of 
the year, and show that builders are figuring much 
further ahead than at this time in 1915. Already 
higher prices are asked for early deliveries, and should 
the market, as is expected, develop still stronger de- 
mand in the season for stock material, manufacturers 


who have been able to fill up their warerooms during 
the winter at the prices that have prevailed for lumber 
see fine profits ahead. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) mills are getting a fair amount of 
business, though much ordering is held back by the 
severe snows and cold weather. This is regarded as a 
natural condition for the time of year, however, and 
manufacturers look for good business this spring. Lum- 
ber prices have advanced and all materials going into 
sash are up considerably, so that profits are reduced to a 
point where there is little in it for the mills. Some look 
for an advance in door and sash quotations soon. 

At St. Louis unfavorable weather for building has 
caused trade to drop off somewhat, but with settled 
weather there will no doubt be general improvement 
in the call for millwork. Buying by country yards has 
been light owing to the weather also. The city busi- 
ness is awaiting bright weather and with it will come 
an improvement. from this source. 

Estimating departments of Kansas City (Mo.) fac- 
tories are having a rush of business and everything 
indicates a very heavy spring demand. The bad condi- 
tion of country roads and the rather heavy weather 
still cut down the country trade, but city business is 
picking up right along. Every day or so advances 
are put into effect on certain items, so it is rather hard 
to keep track of the market, but retailers will have to 
pay sharply higher prices for sash and door supplies 
than they paid a year ago. Architects say they have 
enough business in sight to insure a busy building 
season and builders all plan to get at their work as 
soon as the weather will permit it. 


With prospects for extensive building through the 
middle West and East the sash and door trade outlook 
is very good, say Tacoma (Wash.) manufacturers. The 
market is unchanged this week. Prices are well main- 
tained; there is a considerable volume of business and 
prospects are that fir doors will attain higher values. 
The factories are about all running normal again. — 

San Francisco has had enough dry weather during 
February to permit building to go ahead and business 
is reviving at some of the local sash and millwork 
plants. At the door factories in the territory surround- 
ing the bay production is about normal for the time of 
year. Business is growing better at the white pine 
door factories connected with the sawmills in the 
mountains. Shipments of cut stock East are increasing. 

Window glass manufacturers report orders on file 
sufficient to keep the factories in operation until well 
along in the spring, and jobbers have been advised 
that they will likely find it difficult to get their re 
quirements filled in the best quality of glass because 
of a shortage that is becoming more pronounced. 
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on THE LUMBERMAN POET 
ling 
’ de 
carg 
sufli- GIVE THEM THE BEST YOU HAVE GOT Life is not the outward thing 
a Sure, they will scoff at your scheming, That must take the brunt of wrong. 
now Sure, they will question your plan, Life is something deeper set 

Sure they will laugh at your dreaming— In the soul’s sufficiency ; 
lear So ev’ry dreamer began. Death and thieves may rob me, yet 
¢ in Ask of the fellows who do things, Cannot take my thoughts from me. 
the Ask of the fellows who won: 

What thought the world of the new things?— Shall I let another mould 
that Things that had never been done? This the mortal that I am? 
ting Dream for them, scheme for them, labor, Friends may wound and critics scold— 
road Whether they want it or not; Can another doom or damn? 
any- Chisel, or pencil, or sabre— I am I and mine is mine, 
ork, Give them the best you have got! What the world’s opinion be; 
gent In my in-most, heart-most shrine 

Sure, they will pass it unheeded, None can take my thoughts from me! 

This that is soul of your soul, —— 
Guadging the word thet is mended OTHER POETS THAN OURS Shall Stumpage be an 
elping you on to the goal. Occasionally an epidemic of poetry has threatened the , 

1ani- ‘‘Must I with something pursue them, lumber business, has been checked, and then has sud- L NV, V. ES TM EN y| "a 
~ wreeens ye Lee sll = . denly broken out in a new spot. The latest spot is S y Z : 

eel- : ? Lodi, Wis., and the new case is W. W. Steele, who runs 
It? Why should I offer them = eal a lumber yard in that town, when he isn’t running his p eculation or a 
d of Why? In achieving is living! other yard at Dane. One of the salesmen who call on 66  & ‘am b le go? 
wing Why? Are your visions forgot? Mr. Steele is C. W. Molin, of the I. Stephenson Company, . 

Give for the sake of the giving— : of Wells, Mich. Apparently Charlie called on Mr. Steele 
i Give them the best you have got! not long ago, but didn’t get an order. A little later he 
ote a letter, and received the followi oetic order i ° . 
_ Though the whole office refuses, alee ‘ aaa . ee — A J / NVEestwment in 
ting omen 20H Soy Searen? by the: best, I have your kind letter written last Sunda . » 
so mnt sch go lntre Jute ad deat timberlana, unless for 
a ° a rices on tlooring are going s e : - rs “9 
Stop not for sulking nor sorrow, And that my sweet poems are not what they seem. immediate log ging operat ons 
e Rng A ig hem Toantay Jat raz hebagiind wich, Pretdens Tee pee oon Cees aa | 
’ ur heart’s w ose, or other dark horse ; : nh | 
‘d he You may do better than that. And Ger oe recom lagtecee ¥ ‘about. prohibition, Spec ulation—because pr ofits 
» the agg os ~ ~_ are goin, And speak only the truth when you say it’s remorse. depend on Increase in value. 
not matter a 10t; In_answer will say, you may be wise about flooring, j s : 
n by Still you are gaining and growing— me as a judge of the muse you’re a aaa All good timberland 1s 
: } ei 'Tis true odrow is now second-handed, hy Sa ‘ : 
= Give them the best you have got! And of your past recollections remorse is all right. steadily and iz apidly appr e- 
offer THOUGHTS Ang 90 70 don't beget ig “ . pent crating in value, 50 that the 
'Tis aL ur m me, bd : 

t Other men have more than I You, say there's more coln in the old umber Hi usibes only thing which stands be- 
ecen' ar an a re ma n Ss ms orf mine, hs ~ ‘i - 
x the Health and wealth and love and lands— Pe “2 , ae sis : é wi ‘i tween the investor in timber- 

ut now, my dear boy, you’ a mistaken ; . ; » 
won’ _— * ae Sy You're thinking tis money that Tnakes the mare go, land and a sure profit 1s the 
work nd the labor for my hands. But I am quite sure I can make her go better tt t heth 
hat Yet disaster and distress With the lure of my pen than you can with the dough. question as 10 Wheiher a 
Pn Syneehcagion fp oem ~ 9 tract actually contains the 
make one blessing less, Well, r fraid "ll b tti ited, . 
Cannot take my thoughts from me. ee Pil cat out ‘the ekin and Bet at. the meat. stumpage on which the pur- 
Ss tlooring want, so get out your penc M4 Ne 
Oftentime at eve I come And write up our one for twabie thousand feet. chase price 1S based. 
ona ns to my door, 5,000 feet pte 2” to or maple flooring, ; 
= ith the day of labor numb, : eet }83—2%4” face, 2’ to 3%’ same, but less price, 

i 1,000 feet 33—114” face, 2’ to 16’ cl E M, B & P, Cé «6 9 
ae Senses-sad and body-sore. 1,000 tet 4 1%” face, 2" to 16" posh all very nice, The bes ZL cruis Ng of 
mber But, however men may hurt, ah he old-tashi 

Brag the day po dreary 8 tag tesa Mate NG A atl gee phy aka tem 
nt of Gleaming jewels in the dirt, | ; All’at your prices ‘quoted January twenkrasenn’. ed method ( or non-method ') intro- 
i Still my thoughts are ’waiting me. (There’s 1,000 feet more than I had in my spiel.) duces a factor of possible error so 

. a For filling add No. 1 7’ ced ts, urch t 

, and Let the steaming supper lie, “Onethisd of then 6”, one-third 5”, the balance three. phe — the p see a : 
Lun- I shall need no sup tonight; Please ship this car as soon as you can, nothing shortofa gamble. very~ 
- into Let the ruddy embers die— ee ee a one knows of case after case where | 
1 toa Dreaming in their dying light, it dione W. W. STEELn. a buyer has met heavy losses—ofiten | 
2 look I shall sit tonight and sound SUPPLEMENT ithout any intent to deceive on the 

All the depths of memory ; Since going to press with the within I happened to think bey h ’ ) 
x has Thoughts of old shall gather ’round— of those spruce lath you were bragging about, and you might part of the seller. 

a or em. s ou have an "s-eye 

ettled These “ey comforters shall be. maple flooring We might put "te shout 500 fect | either 
2ment Honor once it was they stole— 1% or 2%” face, 33” thick. In distress, Ww. W.S. 
yee ‘ Took the hard-won wreath of fame, A fu ] EZ. ACEY REPORT 

: i he chil f£ . 

come ponte Png Behe Foss, Life in Mississippi on a timber tract, made on 
ave them not their father’s name. eo -_ fae Sneed Gites ae tee Dine Dar - : : 
But tonight do I not know Soe re oe be ee Oe ae Sate Bex the internaticnally-known and essen- 

) fac- Whose the laurel crown should be? Ah specks to slush down in dem seats about er half er mile: tially scientific LACEY system, 
thing They who took my glory so W’en der kernduckter sees me, Ah wonder if he’ll smile? coliel ee Anew data 36 years oe 
condi- Cannot take my thoughts from me. Niggers dey ain’t onto dis yere ridin’ on er train; dvaiai es the last vestize 
pather 2 Der Jim Crow dat yo’ heahs about ain’t him ‘at squawks fer eveloping, remov VESTER 
ess is There was she—ah, it was Death rain, of gamble’? from any timber 
rances Took her, sleeping at my side; Der coon dat want’s to keep hisself a secret spills der beans ; ‘ heth ‘dal h 
> hard As a vision vanisheth . Fer ev’ry nigger shows as plain as am a mess 0’ greens. transaction( whether carrie throug 
ive 0 So unheralded she died. Now, some er dese yere niggers what’s mighty light an’ tan under our auspices or not) and 

lies Yet tonight I feel her kiss Dey pass ’emselves fer Cubeans, but me Ah’d git der can ; smoothes the way for both buyer 
PP Yet tonight h ile I ne Fer I’se so devilish, dingy black, as black as any ink, 
have ee. a Se eee: Befo’ Ah’d try to pass fer white Ah’d try to pass fer pink. and seller. 
ilding Death can rob me not of this, v at iat die we 

What ’cites mah curiumos s why a coon lak me, 
rk as Cannot take my thoughts from me. A Mississippl Mefodust, wo a vient th Tennessee, 
. P Must ride beside a cussin’ coon born out in Arkansaw 
Let me silent bear the sting What ain’t never met his pappy, an’ skasly knows his ma? 

Ba Of the jealous and the strong. Yazoo. 
utloo 
. The 
main- THE BUM SALESMAN 
33 and The salesman leads a rotten life—away from home, away from wife, 
ralues. iway from all the friends he knows, with mossbacks everywhere he goes. : 
De lt isn’t that the work is hard—it’s just to call upon a yard and spring ___ CHICAGO SEATTLE 
luring fey list and name your price and put the order on the pas it’s just > 1750 McCormick Bidg. 1009 White Bidg. 
siness ‘cu upon your men and get their yes or-no and then to make your get- 
round- _That’s one good thing about it all—that’s all you have to do, is call. y 
ime of You do not need to study much to sell a bill of such-and-such. If they NEW ORLEANS 
> pine Should try to make me stay around the yard a half a day and talk about 1213 Whitney-Central Bldg. 
n the the stock or grade and how to Jand the farmer trade, I’d say goodbye 
asin g. and grab my hat and tell them good and plain and flat I haven’t time 
yn file for things like that. , 
il well My salary is pretty low—the house should never treat me so. I never 
dvised eet a single raise, I never get a word of praise. I sell enough to earn 
pir re- my pay, but still they let me plug away, with rotten roads and bum 
ecause hotels. No matter what a fellow sells, if it’s a carload or a door, they 





scem to think I should do more. I wonder what they take me forf 
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f Fort Dearborn National Bank | 
Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 30,000,000 
OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A, TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 
Real Estate Loan Department. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults, 


| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets a 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 























The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 














926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
= EY 
Earl Parsons 3 Ptting 


TIMBER LANDS 


Chrisman Building, Eugene, Oregon 








J. R. HULBERT, Pres. A. G. PEARSON, Viee-Pres. 


Coast Timber Estimating Co. 
Reliable Estimates of Timber, Contour Maps, 
Surveys, Logging Plans, etc. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
1107 Spalding Building, 





References Given. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











WwW e e 
Measure Standing Timber * tgnsier’” 
NO GUESS WORK 
Timber Lands For Sale. 
PRESTON & KENT, - Forest Engineers 
606 Commercial Place, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











Saw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 
Factories that operate efficiently 
Estimates Proven Correct. 
Correspond Solicited. 


WE DESIGN 
CONSTRUCT 
and APPRAISE on 

SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mer. (Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 











INVENT SOMETHING-—It may bring wealth. 
Our Free Book tells what to invent and how to obtaina 
patent through Our New Credit System. 
WATERS & CO., 4353 Warder Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





For instantly de- 
termining board 
or superficical 
measure of lum- 
ber and of all 


The Lumber 


Estimator 


By James M. Leaver. kinds of cut up 
stock, boxes, etc. Now includes also The 


Moulding Estimator and The Waste Calcu- 


lator and Computer. 


Price, substantially bound 
and indexed, $10. 


American Lumberman, éaexgo" 


CHICAGO. 




















Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 


J 





FILE COMPLAINTS BEFORE COMMISSION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
[By ODELL.] 

WasHinGtTon, D. C., March 1.—The Republic Creosot- 

ing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., today filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a complaint 
against the New Orieans Great Northern and connect- 
ing carriers asking reparation on three carloads of lum- 
ber shipped from Bogalusa, La., to Indianapolis. The 
complainant instructed the initiating carrier to trans- 
fer the shipments to the Illinois Central Railroad at 
Jackson, Miss., the only direet point of connection, but 
the shipments were in fact moved via two other lines 
and given to the Illinois Central at Cairo, Ill. 
_ O. C. Kindred, a Tennessee farmer and lumber dealer, 
has filed a complaint with the commission asking for 
reparation against the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Railroad for alleged failure to place cars on a 
spur near Rockwood, Tenn., to receive shipments of 
tan bark destined to Cincinnati. Kindred was under 
contract to furnish large shipments of tan bark and 
the railroad was in turn under contract to furnish ears, 
failing to do so promptly and finally compelling the 
complainant to bring legal action. 

On application of Agent E. H. Hinton and carriers 
party to his tariff, I. C. C. No. A-94, the commission 
has issued a fourth section order authorizing the rail- 
roads, without observing the long- and_ short-haul 
clause, to establish rates on table tops and rims, in the 
rough or in the white, in mixed carloads from Johnson 
City, Tenn., to eastern cities and eastern interior points 
the same as now apply on table tops and rims in 
straight carloads between the same points. 

Counsel for the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railroad 
and other interested carriers today filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission a brief in the joint 
complaints of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, the Astoria Chamber of Commerce and the Port 
of Astoria, urging the restoration of the Portland gate- 
way for shipments of lumber to points east of the 
Missouri River and to such points on the Missouri 
River and in Denver-Missouri River territory as are 
now served only by the Union Pacific. Counsel for the 
railroads state that the Portland gateway was closed 
only because the initial carrier secured a compara- 
tively short haul on lumber and other traffic arising 
between Portland and Astoria moving via Portland. 
Attention is directed to the fact that lumber and other 
shippers filed protests at the time the railroads an- 
nounced the closing of the Portland gateway, adding 
that ‘‘the commission declined to intervene.’’ In their 
brief counsel claim that there are several through 
routes available to shippers on the Spokane, Portland 
and Seattle Railroads, between Portland and Astoria, 
which are not unduly long, adding that ‘‘there is no 
reasonable ground for complaint.’’ The carriers con- 
tend that the object sought to be accomplished by the 
closing of the Portland gateway to the specified terri- 
tory has been approved by the commission in numer- 
ous cases. 


MANY COMPLAIN AGAINST RATES 


Say Tariffs Are Excessive 
Reparation for Overcharge 





Shippers and Seek 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 1.—Orrin S. Good, of Spo- 
kane, has filed a complaint against the Great Northern 
et al., challenging the reasonableness of a rate of 40 
cents per 100 pounds on a earload of pine lumber from 
Wellesly, Idaho, to Northville, N. D. Complainant states 
that the rate should not have exceeded 37 cents and asks 
for reparation. 

A complaint filed by the Sand Point Lumber & Pole 
Company against the Northern Pacific et al. challenges 
an extra charge of 10 cents per 100 pounds on a carload 
of cedar posts from Culver, Idaho, to Twin Falls, Idaho. 
The posts were extra long and idler cars were attached 
on this account. Complainant asks $113.96 reparation. 

A complaint filed by the Beaumont Timber Company 
(Ltd.) against the International & Great Northern et al. 
challenges the reasonableness of a rate of 2914 and 30% 
eents per 100 pounds on yellow pine shipped from 
Willow, Tex., to Wilson, Okla. Complainant declares 
that 2514 cents would be a reasonable rate for this haul 
and asks reparation. 

The Thomas McFarland Lumber Company, of Cairo, 
Ill., has filed a complaint against the Butler County 
Railroad et al., asking $33.11 reparation on a carload of 
lumber shipped from Platanus, Mo., to Cairo, on a rate 
of 15% cents per 100 pounds. Complainant insists 10% 
cents is the proper rate. 

C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, of Louisville, Ky., has 
filed a complaint against the Louisville & Nashville, at- 
tacking a rate of 23 cents per 100 pounds on six carloads 
of rough mahogany lumber shipped to Pensacola, Fla., 
for export to Glasgow and London. According to the 
complaint, 20 cents would have been a reasonable rate, 
and $98.69 reparation is asked. 

The McShane Lumber Company, of Omaha, Neb., has 
filed a complaint against the Mobile & Ohio et al., at- 
tacking a rate of 37 cents per 100 pounds applied on a 
shipment of cross ties from DeSoto, Miss., to Belleville, 





Ont. The shipment was routed via Chicago and tie 
Grand Trunk Railway, but for some reason connection 
was made with the latter at Detroit. Complainant staies 
that the Grank Trunk required reimbursement to the x- 
tent of $42.10, and reparation is asked in this amount. 

A complaint filed by the J. D. Hollingshead Company, 
of Chicago, against the Frisco road attacks the reason- 
ableness of the rate charged on a shipment of gum lum- 
ber from Lepanto, Ark., to Saltville, Va. From Lepanto 
to Memphis, Tenn., a rate of 7 cents per 100 pounds was 
applied, and the rate collected beyond was 31 cents. This 
is declared to be unreasonable and unjust, and $25.30 
reparation is asked. 

The commission has granted the application of the 
Southern Railway and other interested carriers for author- 
ity to establish, without observing the long- and short- 
haul clause, rates on rug poles from Mobile, Ala., to 
eastern and Virginia cities, interior eastern, New England 
and Canadian points the same as are concurrently in 
effect from and to the same points on lumber. 

The following conference ruling has been approved and 
adopted : 

Interest Upon Overcharge Claims—Upon further consider- 
ation of Conference Ruling 464 it is Held, That interest on 
an overcharge accrues from the date of its collection by the 
carrier whether arising from an error in rate, weight, or 
classification. 

The commission has denied an application filed by the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Company for 
authority to establish certain named rates on lumber and 
articles taking the lumber rates from Louisville, Ky., 
and New Albany, Ind., to New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and other eastern seaboard points without observing 
the long- and short-haul clause. 

Counsel for the Iron Mountain and Missouri Pacific 
roads have filed a brief in the complaint of the Wisconsin 
& Arkansas Lumber Company et al. against those carriers 
and their connections, involving rates on lumber from 
Malvern and Little Rock, Ark., to interstate destinations. 
The railroads’ brief says: 

‘‘This is another attempt to dismember the Southern 
Yellow Pine Blanket, which was upheld by the commis- 
sion in the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company and Wis- 
consin & Arkansas Lumber Company cases. A large num- 
ber of mill owners have intervened in this case on the 
side of the railroads. We ask the commission to find 
that the complainants have not proved the rates chal- 
lenged to be unreasonable, or that they are being unduly 
discriminated against through inclusion in the blanket.’’ 





RECOMMENDS COMPULSORY CHARTERS 


Representative of 84 Percent of Railroads Advises 
Government Incorporation—Favors Regulation 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—Alfred P. Thom, gen- 
eral counsel for the Southern Railway, appeared before 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House early this week on behalf of the railway Execu- 
tives’ Advisory Committee, representing 84 percent of 
the railroads of the country, and recommended compul- 
sory incorporation under a Federal charter. While de- 
claring that the railroads are unqualifiedly in favor of the 
Federal regulation of railroad securities, which is pro- 
posed in the Rayburn bill, on which the hearing was held, 
Mr. Thom advanced the wider proposition of Federal in- 
corporation as being more effective and securing such 
regulation without the danger of litigation and delay. 

He said that it was the desire of the railroads that 
consideration of this subject be included in the general 
investigation of the whole railroad problem provided for 
in the Newlands resolution, which has passed the Senate 
and is now before the House committee. In response to 
questions, Mr. Thom stated that the railroads are pre- 
nared to make recommendations for a complete program 
of railroad regulation and control, providing for enlarg- 
ing the size and powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which he said he hoped might be considered at 
the next session of Congress. 





PROTEST AGAINST CLASS AND COMMODITY 
RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1—The Lamb-Fish Lum- 
ber Company and other lumber and business concerns 
located at Charleston, Miss., today filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a complaint against cla‘s 
and commodity rates generally to Charleston. Prior ‘to 
January 1, 1916, complainants state, no through rates 
were in effect from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Bil- 
timore and other eastern points to Charleston. Freig!'t 
charges were based on the lowest Memphis combinatio. 
The rate adjustment is declared to discriminate unduly 
against Charleston and in favor of Memphis, Tenn., anil 
Greenwood, Grenada, Oakland and Philipp, Miss. The 
complaint covers rates from points in Central Freig]'t 
Association, Eastern Trunk Line, Buffalo-Pittsburgh te’ 
ritories, Virginia cities, Memphis and north, wester! 
Kentucky and Alabama coal fields, Ohio and Mississip} 
River crossings and Gulf ports to Charleston, Miss. Con'- 
plainants say that they are placed at a great disadva)- 
tage in securing supplies of coal and other articles b) 
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reson of the alleged unreasonable and unjust rates. For 
excuiple, the rate on coal from western Kentucky to 
Charleston is quoted at $1.80 a ton of* 2,000 pounds, 
wh le to Greenwood the rate from the same point is 
£1.25 a ton. 


TO TAKE CASE TO SUPREME COURT 


INCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 28.—Last September in the 
United States court here was filed the transcript of the 
record in the ease of the Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Com- 
pany vs. the Southern Pacific company, in which the 
lumber company had been awarded judgment in the dis- 
trict court at Memphis for reparation of the difference 
between 75 and 85 cents per hundred pounds on ship- 
mets of lumber from Memphis and other Mississippi ter- 
ritory points to the Pacific coast. The United States Court 
of Appeals now has affirmed the judgment of the Federal 
court at Memphis. This is the second ruling of this court 
in this ease. The first decision of the Memphis court 
was in favor of the railroad company. Then on appeal 
by the lumber company, which had based its suit on 
a ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission that 





it was entitled to reparation, the court of appeals here 
sent the case back for retrial. Then the Southern Pa- 
cific appealed and was defeated a second time. Now it’ 
serves notice that it will take the case to the Supreme 
Court. 


NO LUMBER CAN BE SHIPPED TO PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 29.—A severe blow was dealt 
to the lumbermen here Saturday when the Pennsylvania 
Railroad announced an embargo on the entire city, with 
the exception of perishable foodstuffs. This is especially 
bad for the lumbermen, whose shipments are already far 
behind, and demand for immediate forwarding insistent. 
The embargo went into effect yesterday morning, and 
had one day in force before any action could be taken, 
but all day yesterday there was a series of conferences 
between officials of the railroad and officials of the 
chamber of commerce representing the shippers. A rep- 
resentative of the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
to be present, and every possible method of relieving the 
condition was considered. 
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News from Washington and Other Capitals 








QUESTION SHEETS SENT OUT 


Trade Commission Seeks Co-operation of Corpora- 
tions in Securing Information to Improve Business 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—The Federal Trade 
Commission has completed preliminaries for gathering 
facts regarding all the industries of the country, with a 
view to codperative effort between the commission and 
the manufacturers and business men of the United States 
in meeting underlying difficulties. Vice Chairman Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, because of his practical business experi- 
ence, has been requested by the commission to draft a 
form for a report on industries which is being mailed to 
260,000 corporations throughout’the country. The letter 
to the manufacturers and business men with the accom- 
panying list of questions relating to the information 
sought, follows: 

GENTLEMEN: Many. requests have been received by the 
Federal Trade Commission from the business men for ins 
formation which would be of value to them concerning the 


_industry in which they are engaged. These requests relate 


particularly to volume of sales, capital invested and the 
return thereon. 

In order to supply this information a few simple facts 
must be furnished by each concern. Will you therefore 
kindly furnish the items asked for on the inclosed sheet, and 
return the same in the addressed envelope, which requires 
no postage? 

The information which you supply will not be disclosed or 
published in such a way as to show the business of any par- 
ticular concern. It will be summarized for your industry 
and sent to you so soon as the figures are compiled. ‘This 
information is being collected and prepared for your benefit 
and it is hoped that the commission may have your prompt 
coéperation. 


The question sheet follows: 


INFORMATION FURNISHED IS FOR THE YEAR ENDING ....,191.. 
(Answers should cover calendar year 1915 or your fiscal 
year corresponding most nearly thereto.) 

1. Name of concern 


oi Rea een (city es seats Sala euits 
Kind of business in which engaged.................. 
If manufacturing’ or producing, state principal 
product or class of products manufactured or 
ROMMREMMRD vate tag boda, «hos tps owe ah habe wid Wie eee Ee 
5. Capital stock outstanding at close of year: 
Common stock 


no 


Breterretetany es oon oo acai hs ctioe eee aco a 
4. Bonds and similar obligations outstanding at close 
of year 


». Accumulated surplus (including undivided profit), 
or accumulated deficit at close of year (if deficit, 
BO TRUM so, fora 9S wes w<5\e GhE Sia h! ora vers. e ret else ww etaue N40 


Net sales for year (gross sales less trade discounts 

and outgoing freight on sales)....... 
‘. Net profit (or loss) from operations during the 
year after deducting all expenses except interest 

on bonds and on similar obligations............... 

Net income from other sources during the year....... 
Depreciation on plant and equipment charged off 

OUP aR IN RE 6 ain oo 5 os oon e016 areas Oia esate e-aiy wees 
Average rate, 1915, ..% ; 1914, ..%; 1913, ..% 


11 ae items 9 and 10 been deducted in arriving at 
item ? 





SWEDISH TIMBER MARKET REPORTED ON 


» ASHINGTON, D. C., March 1——The Bureau of Foreign 
‘i! Domestic Commerce has made public a’ report on the 
Swedish timber market for the year 1915, showing that 
in spite of unfavorable conditions, including the declara- 
tion of lumber as contraband of war, the business for the 
yesr was rather more than exceptionally good. At the 
be <!nning of the year, the report says, the outlook was 
Most unsatisfactory but by the latter part of January 
the market became firmer and by the end of the month 
8 sales amounted to 100,000 standards. There was, 
‘Never, much unstableness until the end of March, 
the report says, when negotiations with Germany were 
a and Swedish timber exports were rendered free. 

| to that time only 25 percent of the year’s output had 


an 


been sold, whereas in the corresponding period for the 
previous year 55 percent was sold. 
Continuing, the report says: 


The freight charges were greatly increased, and instead of 
agreeing to the f. o. b. terms the British buyers would accept 
only “payment on safe arrival’ terms. However, the war 
risk insurance company has been able to allow the exporters 
good terms. Twenty percent of the premium is paid in cash 
and a draft given for the remainder. This will not be col- 
lected unless the company finds this necessary at the end of 
the war. 

Finland and Russia could not compete for the trade, as it 
was out of the question to ship from the Baltic ports and 
the freights were too high via the White Sea. In addition, 
Austria-Hungary’s export to the Mediterranean countries, 
usually amounting to about 600,000 standards, was stopped. 
The situation of the Swedish timber market was also 
strengthened because of the extension of the British opera- 
tions to the Orient. Furthermore, the Netherlands, which 
country had formerly purchased most of its timber from 
Russia and Finland, placed large orders for spruce, which 
caused the price to increase so that it soon reached that of 
fir. In September the price was up to 132 florins ($53), and 
there was an additional gain because of the rate of exchange. 
When the rate of exchange on the pound sterling began to 
get low, the Swedish exporters demanded that they be 
guaranteed 18.20 crowns per pound, which the British mer- 
chants at first opposed, but later had to agree to. 

In August, France began to order timber and the market 
was very favorable. At the beginning the price was 175 
francs ($33.78), but by the end of the year it had gone up 
to 200 francs. The unusually early winter and the great 
amount of ice in the northern ports hindered the tratfie con- 
siderably. 

In the middle of November orders began to be taken for 
1916 and the prices were very favorable, compared with 
those received for the sales in the earlier part of 1915. 





HOMESTEAD BILL IS INTRODUCED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1—Senator Myers of Mon- 
tana has introduced a bill which provided that home- 
stead entries within the exterior limits of national for- 
ests under provisions of the act of June, 1906, may em- 
brace 320 acres, provided that if the application to enter 
is for more than 160 acres the land must be of the 
character contemplated by the enlarged homestead act— 
namely nonirrigable—and must be listed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under the provisions of the 1906 


act. 
The bill further provides: 


that every person who has made or shall make a forest 
homestead entry under the 1906 act shall be entitled to make 
an additional homestead entry of adjoining land, which to- 
gether with the land in his original entry does not exceed 
320 acres. An additional homestead entry under the pro- 
posed act may include lands outside of the national forest 
if contiguous to the original forest homestead entry, or if 
of the character subject to designation by the Secretary of 
eo as provided by the enlarged homestead act of 


The committee on public lands of the Senate has re- 
ported favorably the bill introduced by Senator Fletcher 
of Florida to consolidate certain forest lands in the 
Florida national forest, 





TO REFOREST WITHDRAWN LANDS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1—Upon recommendation 
of Secretaries Houston and Lane the President has signed 
a proclamation excluding from the Arkansas national for- 
est certain areas and providing for the restoration of the 
withdrawn public lands therein, amounting to 55,555 
acres, to settlement under the homestead laws in advance 
of entry or other forms of disposition. Such lands will 
be subject to settlement from 9 o’clock a. m., April 26, 
1916, until and including May. 23, 1915, and thereafter to 
entry and disposition under any public land laws applic- 
able thereto. The excluded lands are generally moun- 
tainous and-lie along the exterior boundaries of the Na- 
tional Forest, in west-central Arkansas, in Saline, Gar- 
land, Yell, Scott, Montgomery, Pike and Polk counties. 
The best of such lands have passed into private owner- 
ship, and a small area is withdrawn for power site pur- 
poses. The unwithdrawn unappropriated public lands 
are interspersed throughout the exclusions and portions 
thereof have some agricultural value. Such lands are in 
the Camden and Little Rock land districts. 





- tails regarding those that interest you. 


National Forest Timber For Sale 
in the Sugar and Yellow 
Pine Belt of California. 


Are you looking for a logging chance in the Cali- 
fornia pine belt? If so, study the following and write 
the District Forester at San Francisco for further de- 


Lassen National Forest: 


46,940 acres along the Susan River in Lassen 
County. Recently constructed Fernley & Lassen 
Branch of Southern Pacific R. R. passes through 
this tract, which has been divided into units of 
the following sizes: 


Norval Flat ...... 92,960,000 ft.—94% pine 

eee 127,695,000 ft.—50% pine 
err er 56,298,000 ft.—66% pine 
Duck Lake ...é<: 53,662,000 ft.—84% pine 


Susan Canyon ... 103,41 .900 ft.—68% pine 


Good chances for small operators. High percent 
pine. 


Level ground. 
Low freight rates to market points. 


Plumas National Forest: 


Clover Valley Unit—22,000 acres easily accessible 
to Western Pacific Railroad, 


WOO ENE ra oncaeccccevescs 174,380,000 ft. 
BURNIE oo cicvcticacedewes - 6,265,000 ft. 
WON re cscuctcceneiaccea 49,050,000 ft. 
TRGGENG COORD eect cccivvcnees 7,607,000 ft. 
I OE v6 ccteusdvacesicn 3,746,000 ft. 
I a vee Vcccvscendenwas 7,000 ft 

241,415,000 ft. 


75% of timber can be handled with big wheels. 

Meadow Valley Unit—22,000 acres near the West- 
ern Pacific R. R., Plumas Co. About 7 miles rail- 
road construction necessary from mill site to 


Quincy. 

VORGW DING ss che elviecies 126,276,000 ft 
RUE TUN. 654.5! dln nad ecnidate 108,008,000 ft 
Be Oa avo. o's oS aceeles oder 147,018,000 ft 
WU ERT INE Siar 5 has 9-aleceracg eae 6-4 olay 93, 000 ft 
EMCOMSS COOGEE. 2. cc ccccccccse 32,856,000 ft 


507,772,000 ft. 
This unit contains a large amount of extra fine 


California sugar pine timber and is subject to divi- 
sion into feasible operating areas. 











Log Loaders and Logging 
Locomotives For Sale 


2—No. 10 Barnhardt Loaders. 

1—-32-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x10 Cylinders. 

1—40-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x12 Cylinders. 

2-—Prairie Type 40-Ton Baldwin Locomotives. 
All locomotives standard gauge. 

1—American Hoist & Derrick Co.’s Hoisting 
Engine 2—12x12 Cylinders, 3 Drums, 2 
Friction Heads with 1000 feet 14{” cable 
and carriage for overhead hoist. 


TREMONT LUMBER CO., Winnfield, La. 




















NOW IN PREPARATION : 
“The Prices of Lumber” 


By Wilson Compton, Ph. D. 
Dartmouth College. 

This volume will embrace the most ex- 
haustive study of price movements in the 
lumber industry and their underlying causes 
thus far undertaken by an authority. It 
should be in every lumber library. 

Specifications: 614 by 9% inches, cloth, 
about 168 pages, with 22 diagrammatic 
illustrations. 

In advance of publication, to determine 
the size of the edition, orders will now be 
received at $2, payable on delivery. 


Press of 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 

















)) 
Our Old Friends 


—IN THE — 


Retail LumberTrade 


Know that we furnish 
everything in 


North Pacific 


Coast Forest 
Products 


Promptly and Satisfactorily. 





The same courteous treatment 
will be accorded new customers. 
We solicit your inquiries. 





‘* Prompt Shipments’’ our Motto. 


Dant & Russell 


Chamber of Commerce Building, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS. 
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A Greeting From 
the West — 


and an Invitation 


-to Send Us 


Fir and Your Idaho 
Spruce White and 
Lumber Orders Western Pine 
Ore. Soft Pine Calif. White 
Hemlock For and 

Red Cedar Sugar Pine 
Montana Larch Redwood 


Fir woeci. Materials 
Pine, Spruce and Fir 
Cut Sash and Door Stock 


Factory Shop Lumber and Factory Stock, 
Yard Lumber and Shingles. 





And in this connection we wish to announce the 
appointment of a new salaried representative, 
Mr. G. G. Rupley, at Chicago—652 Otis Building. 











Our Sources and Shipping 
Facilities are Unexcelled. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


E. H. Schafer, Mgr. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Sales Agents: 
0. H. Ulbricht, 249-28th St., Milwaukee,Wis. 6.6. Kupley, 652 Otis Bldg. , Chicago 
Frank D. Lee, General Sales Agent, Seattle and Chicago 








QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 1.—The local lumber trade 
reports steady improvement. The building season ap- 
proaches and prospects seem better in this line than at 
any other time in recent years. Advance of southern yellow 
Pine quotatious gave a slight check. Manufacturers, wuole- 
salers and retallers report business 20 to 2d percent better 
than in February, 1910, and 5U percent better than in the 
same month of 1914. Owing to the uncertainty ot prices in 
the near future and the prospect of still furtner auvances, 
sellers are not disposed to contract far ahead. Increase in 
the cost of coustruction steel is said to result in an increased 
use of wood vy car builders, particularly tor freight cars. 

_ #urniture luanutacturers report the most satislactory con- 
ditions in thei industry, Orders tor the spring ana sum- 
mer trade are far ahead of last year. he same kind of 
information comes from all Other consuming lines—carriage 
and automobile builders, piano manutacturers and millwork 
shops that use the higher grades of hardwoods, and trom 
the box and crate factories and the planing milis, which 
cousume much of all kinds of lumber, An unusual amount 
vs iumber goes into flooring, interior trim etc. 1n anticipa- 
tion of a lively building season. : 

Building permits were issued during February for $596,- 
1l-v worth of Construcuon work in Cincinnau, compared to 
= in rebruary, 1915, an increase of about 144 per- 
cent, 


-—_—_—~—oo~rrr > 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, feb. 28.—Strength is the chief char- 
acteristic 01 the lumber trade in central Ohio territory. 
Demand is good ali along tne line and prices are well 
inaiutained. frospects tor the future are considered goou 
and retaliers are goverling tuemselves accordingly. srros- 
pects for the spring bulldiug season are good auu most vi 
the retallers are of the oplmion that trade will be lar aueuu 
ot last year, 

In the uardwood trade, buying by factories is one of the 
best features. Concerls makiug voxes, Lurniture anu Veulcies 
are in the market. Ketallers are also buying some, vuc 
the weatuer uas been bud, preventing movement trum yarus 
to coRsumers. As a result retail stocks are gradualiy in- 
creasing. 

Soutuern yellow pine is active in many respects and the 
Weakness 01 tne previous week bas given way to muore 
strength. Sulpments trom tue South are delayed because vi 
car suortage wld cousiderabie inconvenience Is caused, Buy- 
ing by retaliers is the best Lteature, as they ale graduauy 
increasing Uueir stocks for the expected spring rusu. 

Manulactucers of millwork, dovrs and susu are uaving a 
busy time manulacturing stocks tor spring work. Prices are 
ruling higher and orders are better ail aiung tue line, 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES 

St. Louis, Mo., March 1.—According to the majority 
of hardwood manutacturers and distributors, busmess 
begins to show considerable activity and all items on the 
list continue in pretty good request. buying is particularly 
active in the Case of Oak and gum. Advances in the latter 
item are well maintained anu stocks are vecoming bauly 
depieted. Both plain and quarter sawed oak are selling 
particularly well and owing to the snutting down of a 
number ot milis in the Soutn, stocks are guolng uown rapidly, 
Some of the larger plain oak dealers continue to turn down 
orders, When quick shipments are requested. Poplar uas 
gained recently and continues to be in good request. 

Cypress has a pretty good trade for tne season. Demand 
from tactories is particularly good. ‘he market holds orm 
and on common stock occasional advances are reported. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 1.—It has been a long time 
since the sawmills of Kentucky have been busier than 
they are now. from all parts of the State comes word 
that the movement of southern lumber to markets north of 
the Ohio Kiver is far ahead of what it was at this time last 
year. More than half of the mills closed down by flood 
conditions in the South are said to bave resumed operations. 

A total investment of $300,000 will be made vy W. 8. 
Whiting, of Asheville, N. U., in the development ot a tract 
of 10,000 acres of timber whicn he has acquired in Morgan 
County, Ky., of the Koper Keese bankrupt estate. Mr. 
Whiting buys 5,000 acres outright and acquires the timber 
on the remaining 5,000 acres, estimated to amount to 61,000,- 
000 feet. He will establish a band mill six miles from More- 
head, Ky., and will build a six-mile railroad branch to con- 
nect with the Chesapeake & Ohio at Morehead. . _ 

The Mengel Box Company’s plant at Hickman, Ky., has 
resumed operations after being tied up for several weeks 
by the Mississippi flood, 


IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA 


LyNcuBuRG, VA., Feb. 28.—Manufacturers in this sec- 
tion of Virginia have nearly caught up with orders 
booked during the closing months of last year and report 
a@ general falling off of inquiries. Orders actually placed 
are light. This condition is especially true of building 
material in all lines, principally southern yellow pine, as 
there is a tendency among yard operators in the North to 
delay purchases with the idea of playing for lower prices. 

Operators on this market so far have been able to main- 
tain value because of the fact that some big orders have 
been placed to take care of large building operations for 
the steel interests. 

Hardwoods are affected largely by the embargoes which 
encourage consumers to hold up placements at this time 
in the hope that this action will develop into more satis- 
factory figures. These conditions reveal a slowing up all 
along the line and there is a feeling of unrest manifesting 
itself in some circles. The optimistic dealers believe that 
business will resume its normal aspect with the advent of 
better weather in the North within the next thirty days. 








IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE 

BrisToL, VA.-TENN., March 1.—The lumber trade in 
this section is reported to be steadily improving and 
prices are expected to advance steadily. The majority 
of the large mills in this section are in operation and many 
of the small mills that have been idle during the winter 
are making preparations to resume operation as soon as 

ossible. It is thought that weather conditions will now 
mprove more rapidly, which will result in greater activity 
in manufacturing. 

The Moltz Lumber Company is preparing to install a mill 
near Lake Toxaway, North Carolina, for the development 
of a tract of timber recently purchased. 

Ww. S§. cee is putting into operation his new band 
mill at Foscoe, N. C., which will have a daily capacity of 
80,000 feet. The miil will be one of the largest in this 
entire section. A line of standard gage railroad has been 
built from the mill to the timber. 

Manufacturers in this section are beginning to feel the 


effects of the car shortage, which is assuming serious pro- 
portions in other sections of the country. It is feared that 
the lack of available transportation equipment will be more 
serious within the next tew weeks, with greater activity 
among manufacturers as a result of improved weatter 
conditions. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS 

LittLeE Rock, Ark., Feb. 28.—The lumber trade is 
Opening up again following the lifting of the freight 
embargo, but the car shortage is still a great inconveuni- 
ence. Reports from Warren state that for the second time 
within six weeks the shipping interests are experiencing 
a severe car shortage. Hardly 40 percent of the requisitions 
tor cars have been filled during the last week, and officials 
ef the Rock Island Railroad say that the situation may con- 
tinue acute for some time. A number of mills have been 
compelled by this situation to close down for at least part 
ot tne time. 

Warren reports further state that the Arkansas group of 
mills, consisting of eleven of the largest manufacturers of 
Arkansas soft pine lumber, have closed an order with a 
Chicago firm for 15,000,000 lath, 

All the manufacturing plants located in and about Hope, 
Ark., are running to tull capacity, with full forces. ‘ne 
lumber mills especially are reporting most gratifying condi- 
tions in the trade. 

The Arkiosas white pine building exhibited at the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) building show, which closed last week, by the 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, of Little Rock, will be brouguat 
to this city for permanent exhibition at the State capitol. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 29.—Taken as a whole Febru- 
ary was a better month for hardwood manufacturers 
than the corresponding month of last year. March has 
started well and the general opinions of both manufac- 
turers and retail dealers here are that things will be lively 
during the month. Both orders and inquiries have been 
coming in freely during the last week or ten days. Col- 
lections are still reported good. 

Building operations remain active. Planing mills are 
now operated on full time and sash and door men report 
an increase in business. ‘There is a tendency for prices on 
many items to increase. Southern yellow pine dealers say 
trade is satisfactory. Architects and contractors are look- 
gh all they can do after the 1st of April or the middle 
rt) ay. 

The value of the estate of the late Joseph F. Reitz, 
pioneer lumber manufacturer of the city, is placed at 
$222,417, according to a report just filed in the probate 
court. Of the estate $12,000 is in personals. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 29.—The spring building sea- 
son seems to be opening up here in Milwaukee and about 
the State even at this early date and indications are that 
there will be plenty of activity during the next few months. 
In Milwaukee alone the building investment during the 
first two months of the year shows a gain of approxi- 
mately $2,250,000 over that of the corresponding period in 
1915. While this big gain was due in part to the fact 
that a permit was issued for the erection of the Plankinton 
Arcade Building, a project which represents an invest- 
ment of $1,600,000, there was a consistent gain in the 
es building investment. Conditions about the State are 

ighly satisfactory and dealers say that there will be 
Plenty of building carried on in the smaller cities and 
towns and in the country districts. 

While the factory trade is still the leading feature of 
the lumber market at this time, country business shows 
a real gain. Dealers realize that now is the time to get 
in their orders before prices go higher and before the car 
shortage becomes any more serious. The country trade has 
been picking up rapidly during the last two weeks, because 
country roads are good and prospective builders make the 
most of their opportunity to get lumber before the spring 
break-up and betore the busy farming season opens. hole- 
salers are well satisfied with the steady improvement which 
is taking place in the local factory trade. Sash and door 
factories take a little more stock. Furniture plants are in 
the midst of unusual activity and box manufacturers buy 
a little more freely. Birch is in brisk demand from fur- 
niture factories and for interior finish work, while maple 
is wanted and basswood shows more life. While the demand 
is strongest for northern hardwoods, the supply of southern 
woods is light and the outlook for deliveries is rather 
uncertain. 

Frank N. Snell, New Orleans, well known cypress lum- 
berman, formerly a prominent resident of Milwaukee, was 
one of the leading speakers at the annual beefsteak dinner 
of the Milwaukee Athletic Club, held at the club quarters 
last Saturday evening. Mr. Snell was formerly president 
of the club. 

The Willow River Lumber Company, of Hayward, has 
opened its sawmill and employs about 200 men. &. 0. 
Glover, president of the company, says that the concern 
has several million feet of logs on hand and that five 
camps are working, so the mill will be operated for the 
next seven months at least. z 

The E. J. Pfiffner Lumber Company, of Stevens Point, 
has completed plans for the erection of a hardwood dry kiln 
and is installing considerable new equipment in its saw- 
mill. 'The company’s offices have been remodeled. 





NEW YARD SYSTEM MANAGER 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 26.—A. L. Norton, for the last 
four years manager of the retail yard of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company at Wapato, Wash., has been 
made general manager of the line yard system of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company in eastern Washing- 
ton, consisting of about twenty yards, succeeding C. W. 
Gamble, who leaves March 1 to take charge of the newly 
acquired line yard system of the Boise Payette Lumber 
Company, Boise, Ida. Mr. Norton has been connected 
with the yards of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany for the last fourteen years, although a young man, 
and has had the practical experience necessary for tle 
promotion that has now come to him. He will make his 
headquarters at North Yakima, Wash. : 





FEAR CAR SHORTAGE IN MISSISSIPPI 


JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 28.—Advices from various points 
in the State say that a serious car shortage is threatene! 
on several railroads that may seriously affect the lumber 
industry. The scarcity of cars is already plainly evident 
on the Gulf & Ship Island. 
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COST RECORDS PROVE EFFICIENCY OF TRUCKS 





Ruaning Speed Much Greater Than That of Team—Delivery Costs One Company Only 
55 Cents a Ton—Successful in War 





DEMONSTRATES SUPERIORITY OVER ‘‘DOBBIN’’ 


According to the February 25 issue of Federal Traffic 
News a lumberman who owns a 1%-ton, worm drive Fed- 
eral truck and has for some months participated in the 
monthly report system of the Federal Motor Truck Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., has also kept the same record on 
one of his teams in order to compare the efficiency of his 
truck and his team. 

Although the team and the wagon were loaded and un- 
loaded in exactly the same way, the distance covered was 
in the ratio of 3.66 miles to 1 in favor of the truck. 
In spite of the fact that the truck actually hauled each 
load between two and three times as far, it was still 
able to give double the number of deliveries. The num- 
ber of hours that team and truck were on the road was 
computed, and this figure, in each case divided into the 
mileage covered, gave the average net running speed, 
including delivery stops, in miles per hour. The result 
credited the team with 1.64 miles per hour, and the truck 
with 7.15 miles per hour, which gives a ratio of 4.36 to 1 
in favor of the truck. This additional service, it is 
claimed, costs the owner only about $1.28 a day. 

The comparative daily performance of the team and 
wagon against the 144-ton Federal truck, working from 
the same yard, and averaged for the same month is as 
follows: 

Teamand 144-Ton 


Wagon Federal 
Trips POY GOV... ccccocsccccsccescsccsocevecves 2.48 3.61 
Orders GelVETed..cccccccccccccccccccccccse 4.13 8.23 
DE BES Bsc ccdecaveesedcoescevennccens 15.75 57.76 
Average hauling distance. ....sccsccsccccsces 3.17 8.13 
Average loading time per trip in minutes... . 31.7 33.8 
Running speed, including stops, in miles per 
DOUF scccccccrccceseveccovcccsonsccoce 1.64 7.15 


A 1%-ton Federal truck owned by another lumber com- 
pany, although not of the modern worm drive construc- 
tion, delivered one load over three miles away at a cost 
of 87 cents a thousand feet. Proper ‘loading and unload- 
ing enabled the truck to earn at a startling rate of 
interest. 





TELLS COST OF OPERATION 


The Kissell Motor Car Company, Harttord, Wis., tells 
of a firm using a fleet of its motor trucks, that knows 
exactly what it does and how much it costs to do it. 
Last year this firm kept an account of each of its 
trucks, and found that in the case of a 4-ton truck it 
cost $2.68 per day for gasoline, oil, tires and repairs, 
including all new parts used, for 300 working days. 
This company considers it advantageous to use a driver 
and helper in the operation of its trucks, and this ad- 
ditional expense amounts to about $5 a day. The com- 
pany estimates depreciation at 15 percent on its present 
inventory valuation which amounts to about $1 a day. 
These items added together are as follows: 


Gasoline, Gil, LINOS: ONE TENGITG, 06:0 si0scscccsccsceceseases $2.68 
PIV E EU CN EIEIO, giclee a 210-0 scle cibiecibveie-e We Nscbiee Seles eee ve 5.00 
MB OVGGINE LONG, 9 xtgs55 bia 'e'e10 o 51h oteiv 00s lees cies o's 94. 6b einiee sees 1.00 

oe ee ee $8.68 


Within a radius of five miles the company has no 
difficulty in delivering each day four loads of four tons 
each, which makes a delivery charge of 55 cents a ton. 





AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY HELPS LUMBER 
TRADE 


H. P. Branstetter, of the Kissell Motor Car Com- 
pany, Hartford, Wis., says that two of the first three 
industries of the United States are largely helped by the 
automobile industry. He refers to the metal and lum- 
ber trades. A large quantity of hardwood is consumed 
in building motor car bodies. Last years, he says that 
8,450,000 feet of manufactured wood were used in 
automobile construction. 





TRACTOR HAULS BIG GUN 


The accompanying photograph shows a Knox tractor 
supporting the big end of a gun approximately twenty 
feet long, that weighs over twenty tons and was hauled 
More than eleven miles in the war zone over poor roads 
im an hour and a half. The significance of this perform- 
ance may be judged by the fact that with ordinary means 
it formerly took a day and a half to do the same work. 

In commenting upon this performance the Knox Motors 
Conipany, of Springfield, Mass., which manufactures the 


Knox tractor, says that for obvious reasons it is not at 
liberty to give the particulars of the feat herewith illus- 
trated, nor to tell the source of its information regarding 
this performance. 


APPOINTS MANAGER OF CHICAGO TRUCK 
DEPARTMENT 


Frank H. Pietsch has been appointed by the Packard 
Motor Car Company, of Detroit, Mich., as manager of 
the Chicago truck department of the company. Mr. 
Pietsch has been identified with the industry since the 
first gasoline truck was put on the market, and has to 
his credit an unusual record in selling motor vehicles; 
although his experience has formerly been in handling 
chain drive trucks, he has decided to devote his energy 
to the worm drive Packards. 

From February 1 to February 15, 1916, the Packard 
company put $540,000 into the pay envelopes of its 
employees. More than 13,000 people are working at 
the tactory, the output of which is fifty automobiles and 
more than twenty motor trucks a day. 








G. C. Frey, of the Kissell Motor Car Company, Hart- 
ford, Wis., says that the truck department of the com- 
pany is busier this year than during any time in the 
history of the company. 





CHICAGO DEPARTMENT STORE ENLARGES 
TRUCK FLEET 
Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago, has invested ap- 
proximately $40,000 more in commercial vehicles, now 
having forty-seven of them. ‘This department store 
has standardized on Packard equipment. The fleet of 
trucks has been equipped with electric starting and 
lighting devices. ‘Lhe self-starting device seems to 
settle the question as to whether it is more economical 
to allow the motor to idle while deliveries are made or 
to take time for cranking at each stop. With the start- 
ing system a pressure on the heel button is all that is 
necessary for a quick getaway, with a consequent saving 
in fuel, lubricant and wear on parts. 





PRESIDENT OF MOTOR COMPANY BECOMES 
MEMBER OF AERO CLUB. 


At a recent meeting of the Aero Club of America 
held in New York Henry B. Joy, president of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, of Detroit, Mich., was selected 
a member of the Board of Governors of that club. His 
acceptance of this offer is in keeping with his other 
activities in support of national preparedness for de- 
fense against war. 

The Aero Club seeks to apply the lessons taught by the 
great war in Europe and to impress upon the Government 
at Washington the importance of providing adequate 
aerial fleets for military purposes in this country. ‘‘The 
United States must make some rapid developments of air 
craft in this country if it is to keep pace with the im- 
portant strides that are made abroad under the stress of 
war,’’ said Mr. Joy. It is reported that experiments are 
now being conducted under his supervision looking to an 


. aeronautical motor of the high speed multi-cylinder type. 





CENSUS SHOWS INCREASE IN TRUCKS 


The United States Bureau of Census has recently pre- 
pared figures relating to the automobile and motor truck 
industry. These figures show that 24,144 machines were 
manufactured in 1914 for business purposes and for use 
as public cabs, omnibuses, ambulances, patrol wagons, 
fire-fighting machines and other business uses compared 
with 4,262 in 1909. The output of delivery wagons and 
trucks was 22,753 in 1914 compared with 2,771 in 1909. 





A man in Peru wishes to purchase two farm trac- 
tors of the ‘‘caterpillar’’ type burning crude pe- 
troleum, kerosene or gasoline as fuel. Price list, cata- 
logs and full information should be sent. Corre- 
spondence should be in Spanish and all weights and 
measurements should be stated in the metric system. 
The name of the firm may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any of its 
branch offices by referring to foreign trade opportu- 
nity No. 20,026. j 
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THIS GUN WEIGHS 20 TONS, IS ABOUT 26 FEET LONG AND WAS HAULED BY A KNOX TRACTOR 












































THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 
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SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 


FIFER 
Invites ~ & 
quiries 2" 
Regularly 4 


a. 
JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
FOR BETTER KINDS OF 


Lumber and Shingles, Mixed Cars 
Yard Stock and Straight Cars of 
Short Lengths in: Cedar Siding, Fir 
Ceiling, Drop Siding and Flooring. 


Write or Wire for Prices. 


Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 
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| Atlas Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding | 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 
Wharf Timbers 


Ties and Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment 
Export Work a Specialty 








St. Helens Creosoting Co. 
912-913 Yeon Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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OW that the Lumber Business is 
showing improvement there .is no 
more desirable or promising field than 


that offered by 


Creosoted 


Wood Block Paving 


Lumbermen can accomplish much by 
working, talking, urging Wood Block, the 
Pavement of modern civilization. 





x Silent Everlasting Wood Block Paving 
ee eae eee eee Te OR SR ES ED “RE pee OY 
PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO 
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\t Northern Life Building, Seattle 








RED cESAE’bOSTS 


We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts 
& Round Posts 


=or— 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 
E. T. Chapin Co., sroxane, wash. 
Sos 

















“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 
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BRITISH LUMBER PRICES ADVANCE 


Buying Grows Active—Cheap Goods Unobtainable— 
High Freights Rule 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, Feb. 10.—Prices for practically 
all kinds of wood goods continue to advance and many 
large consumers including railway companies, contract- 
o1s, ete., who have hitherto refrained from purchasing in 
the belief that. prices would fall, have now come into 
the market. There is no cheap stuff to be found any- 
where whether from Sweden, Norway or Canada, Nor- 
wegian goods being almost as expensive as Swedish 
owing to high freights and French competition. The 
freight question is the real crux of the position and 
many appeals have been made to the Government to 
regulate rates. This however is out of the question, as 
the British Government has, of course, no control over 
the steamers of neutral countries and as before the 
law of supply and demand governs the situation. An 
effort is however to be made to prohibit the import of 
articles which cannot be classed under the head of ne- 
cessities, which includes certain furniture woods, veneers, 
ete., although exactly what goods come under the head 
of furniture woods is not quite clear. 

The position of the dock stocks on February 1 was 
as follows: 





1916 1915 

LS Ce eee 860,661 800,564 
ERRSES SEROUS .c . so soe pase ics 1,673,005 1,125,612 
ee OS ee ee 7,483,518 6,983,592 
OS RS eee ie cer a 3,464,182 4,010,596 
BR ethos a bua a Gt ais iwi ee Ne 414,126 439,318 
RIOD ong isisig mips W:@s wie Sib.4'S'Ni5 1,128,627 678,071 
SE RNG MIERIN «35/0505 54.6 oo ss es 17,097 52,020 

RUMI cox nn nsc eye ese one 15,041,216 14,089,773 


There is nothing in the above figures to which special 
attention need be called. With a few exceptions there 
is plenty of word in the London Docks although it is 
greatly to be regretted that such a large quantity is 
still ungetable. 

The Pitch Pine Market 


Since last writing prices for sawn pitch pine timber 
have further advanced and the latest price for 30-foot 
cube is $73 a 1,000 feet and even at this figure ship- 
pers are indifferent, due, of course, to the extraordinary 
position of the freight market. Chartering from the 
Gulf of Mexico is practically suspended for the time be- 
ing as, although there is a fair demand both for sailers 
and steamers, owners are disinclined to undertake this 
Lusiness in view of the equally heavy demands made 
upon them for grain and cotton tonnage, which is always 
preferred to timber. The latest fixture from the Gulf 
to west coast of the United Kingdom is reported at 
$57.50 a 1,000 feet, an extraordinary figure even in these 
days, and a jump of at least $12 over the rates ruling 
last summer. As a result business is greatly restricted 
as buyers cannot be expected to speculate at these prices 
unless they can see an almost immediate outlet for the 
goods. The demand for all kinds of lumber is practi- 
eally nil. 

Mahogany 


Unlike most other woods mahogany prices did not 
show any material improvement in 1915, so that it is 
gratifying to note that during January they have mani- 
fested a decided upward tendency both here and at 
Liverpool, the two chief importing centers in this coun- 
try. One auction sale was held in London in January 
at which some remarkable results were obtained. The 
principal feature of the sale was a parcel of 237,000 
feet of African (Grand Bassam) wood per Boulama 
which was all cleared at the excellent average price of 
a shade over 13 cents a foot, certainly the best price 
ever paid for a parcel of this variety in the London 
market. An almost equally satisfactory result was ob- 
tained for the Honduras wood, 102,000 feet per Lar- 
gasso averaging nearly 16 cents and 75,000 feet ex 
Carl bringing just under 15 cents, a considerable ad- 
vance over previous auction figures. There have been 
no arrivals during January and the first hand stock is 
now reduced to 8963 logs of which 4658 are Honduras, 
1102 Tobaseo, 1826 African and 1367 Cuba. There is 
now an excellent outlook here for further supplies of 
all varieties but imports are regarded as likely to ke 
very small until the war is over. 


The Government and Furniture Woods 


The recent announcement by the president of the 
board of trade that the Government proposes to re- 
strict, inter alia, the importation of certain furniture 
woods is likely to have an important effect upon the ex- 
port trade from the United States. The idea of course 
is to restrict importation for the time being to articles 
of a purely useful character as apart from luxuries, in 
which class such articles as furniture, pianos, ete., may 
be placed. But what are the particular woods upon 
which it is proposed to place an embargo? For instance 
mahogany can certainly be described as a furniture 
wood but it is used also in the manufacture of aero- 
planes. Then again oak has been largely utilized in 
the construction of wheels for ammunition carts, and 
other hardwoods are wanted for gun stocks. The Tim- 
ber Trade Federation has taken. up the matter with its 
usual promptness and has asked the board of trade to 
receive a deputation before coming to a final decision. 
Many mistakes have been made by Government depart- 
ments in the past owing to lack of expert knowledge 
which it is hoped to avoid on the present occasion. 


United States Hardwoods 


It really looks as if there would shortly be a famine in 
certain varieties owing to the difficulties experienced jy 
shippers in getting their goods to this side, as a result 
of which one hears that thousands of cars are hung up on 
the United States railioads, which in many cases are ye- 
fusing to accept further consignments of timber at any 
price. 

The Government demand for walnut for rifle stocks is 
not so strong as it was but a very fair business is still 
being done. There is an excellent demand for inch boars 
in firsts and seconds, particularly for 10-inch and up 
wide, but the latter are now almost unobtainable. Firsts 
and seconds are worth $145 to $150 a 1,000 feet and 
upward, according to specification, with selects at $10, 
No. 1 common at $80 and No. 2 at $60. 

There is no great demand for plain oak planks but 
the restricted import has forced prices up to $80 a 1,000 
feet for 3-inch to 4-inch wood. In boards, inch wood of 
all grades is in strong request, inch firsts and seconds 
selling at $90 a thousand feet, No. 1 common at $70 to 
$75, and No. 2 common at $60. For quartered oak the 
demand is practically nil. 

In whitewood (poplar) all grades are wanted, but 
fresh shipments are difficult to obtain. Panel stock is 
worth $95 per 1,000 feet, firsts and seconds of standard 
widths planed to % inch, $90, clear saps $62.50, No. 1 
common $57.60, and No. 2 common $45. 

Ash is rather a dull market as stocks are heavy and 
there are but few inquiries for forward shipment. Prices 
range from $75 a 1,000 feet and upward according to 
thickness. 

The satin walnut (gum) market has considerably im- 
proved and prices are steady, advancing for all grades. 
Inch firsts and seconds red gum are worth $57.50 a 
1,000 feet, No. 1 common $50, firsts and seconds sap gum 
$52,50, with 1 x 13-inch and up at $67.50 and 1 x 18-inch 
and up at $75. 





EXPORT MOVEMENT IS ALMOST NIL 

Houston, TEx., Feb. 28.—The movement, of lumber 
from the gulf ports in this section for the last week has 
been practically at a standstill, only two or three small 
cargoes going to foreign countries. The market has been 
somewhat stimulated through the placing of the Belgian 
order for assorted timbers through the consul of that 
country at New Orleans. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company last week con- 
tracted for an order of one million feet of square timbers, 
Sizes 12x12, 12x14 and 14x14, for foreign trade to be 
shipped via Port Arthur. The company also quoted prices 
on 5,000,000 feet of timbers for the Atlantic coast terri- 
tory, presumably for foreign shipment. Another in- 
quiry was received by it on inch stock ror the Allies, but 
because of the small sizes it was turned down. 

The South Texas Lumber Company has shipped a ear 
of ash and oak to Monterey, Mexico. Other inquiries are 
still pending from Tampico and coast sections of Mexico. 

The Kirby Lumber Company has opened an office in 
Galvestion for handling of shipping and forwarding, with 
A. Holzborn in charge. It is the policy of the company 
to establish such offices in all the gulf ports. Recently an 
office was opened in New Orleans. 

Export and coastwise shipments from the port of Gal- 
veston and subports of Houston, Port Bolivar and Texas 
City for the last week were as follows: 

For Porto Rican ports: Per Ss. Mariana—For San Juan, 
7,538 pieces yellow pine, value not specified. 

For Manchester, via Norfolk: Per Ss. Minnie de Larrinaga 
—895 pieces of staves, value not specified. 

For Manchester, via Norfolk: Per Ss. Victoria de Lar- 
rinaga—5,734 pieces staves, value not specified. : 

For Guantanamo, Cuba: Per schooner Ninetta M. Porcella 
—59,949 pieces pitch pine lumber, $10,805. 





MAKE RECORD EXPORT SHIPMENTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—American Vice Consul 
R. H. Newcomb, of Victoria, B. C., has reported to the 
Department of State that the Genoa Mills, located on 
Genoa Bay, Vancouver Island, established a new record 
in the export of lumber for 1915, shipping over 14,000,- 
(640 feet board measure. New York was the largest buyer, 
taking 5,197,097 feet, with Europe second, taking 2,898,- 
718 feet and South Africa a close third, taking 2,379,857 
fect. 

According to the latest charter announcements, the 
American schooner Jnca has been chartered at the rate of 
200s per 1,000 feet board measure to load a cargo of 
1,300,000 feet of lumber at a Vancouver Island mill for 
South Africa for next July. 

The rate on lumber to South Africa up to the present 
has been 160s. Prior to the outbreak of the European 
war the rate from this coast to South Africa fluctuate: 
between 65 and 70s. A rate of 80s was considered high. 


LUMBER EXPORTS SHOW GAIN 


New Or.EANS, LA., Feb. 28.—For the week ended 
Saturday the export movement via New Orleans—lumber 
and timber—totaled approximately 1,465,000 feet, com- 
pared with 1,135,000 feet for the week preceding. So 
far as the published manifests show, no part of this 
was moved to European destinations, although eight 
steamships cleared during the week for transatlantic 
ports. Four of these carried cotton and wheat for 
Liverpool, one for London, with wheat; one for Naples, 
with wheat; one for Havre, with wire, steel and flour, 
and the last for Alexandria, Egypt, with mules. Oi 
the lumber exports, more than a million feet went to 
Central America, the bulk thereof going to Panama. 
Mexico took 247,000 feet and the West Indies 129,000. 
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‘yore was also moved offshore 5,505 bundles of box 
<:ooks and 3,600 staves. Coastwise steamers to New 
\ork took out 467,000 feet lumber, 16,402 bundles of 
hox material and ten cars of crossties. 

fhe general export market situation seems to have 
developed no definite feature or change. There ‘are 
rumors of orders afloat and placed, the most substantial 
aling with a 41,000,000-foot order heretofore noted 
| now said to be on the verge of a close-up. European 
| usiness is more or less absolutely ruled by ocean trans- 
port conditions, in which there appears to be no improve- 
ment. Stock sold shipside delivery will be moved at 
juvers’? convenience. It is understood that concerns 
iortunate enough to have vessels under charter have no 
difficulty in disposing of shipments up to charter ca- 
pacity on the other side. The tendency of ocean rates 
is upward and, as the week’s export record shows, 
steamer room for the present is increasingly scarce. 


NEW ZEALAND SEES LUMBER FAMINE 


Afforestation of Little Help—Seeks West Coast 
Supplies—Native Timber Prices Soar 





DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 
In the near future the demand in this Dominion for 
American timbers must increase materially. Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie, I. S. O., under-secretary for Lands and Survey, 
in his report to Parliament on ‘‘State Nurseries and 
Plantations’? makes the following statement: 


In connection with our afforestation operations I must here 
point out that our present supplies of native timber will be 
exhausted in about thirty years’ time, and as a very small 
proportion of the area now planted will then be ready for 
conversion (as a matter of fact, the whole area planted up 
to the present would not keep the country supplied for two 
years) we shall be for some years dependent on foreign sup- 
plies. To shorten the period of such an undesirable state 
of affairs it will be necessary to increase very much our 
present operations. It is estimated that the probable annual 
consumption will then be about 720,000,000 feet, and to pro- 
duce this amount we should plant 14,000 acres annually until 
a total of 700,000 acres of forest is reached. We can not, of 
course, for financial reasons, at once increase our operations 
to this extent, but we should gradualiy work up to this. 


The use of Oregon fir is increasing every year. The 
value of timber imported in 1912 was £278,036, and in 
1913 was £504,931. We have not the figures for 1914 
and 1915 available at present, but the records of the 
Inspection Bureau of the Pacific Coast will show that 
there has been a big increase in the export of fir during 
those years. The kahikatea, or white pine, as it is 
locally known, is disappearing very quickly. The butter 
and cheese exporters have petitioned the Government to 
prohibit the exportation of this timber to Australia, as 
this is an ideal timber for making into butter boxes 
and cheese crates; it is light, white and tasteless. The 
price of this material during the last five years has ad- 
vanced over 60 percent, and the butter and cheese ex- 
porters have been experimenting with imported timbers 
to see if they would answer the purpose. There has been 
Swedish spruce imported, but owing to the war it has 
been impossible to get samples out with which to experi- 
ment. The contention of the dairy people is that if this 
timber is suitable to export the butter from Siberia and 
Denmark in these containers it may answer the New Zea- 
lander producers’ purpose as well. 

The following is an extract taken from the Otago 
Daily Times: 


Recently an advisory board was set up to assist the minis- 
ter of agriculture in guiding the important department which 
he controls. Acting apparently upon the suggestion of this 
body—which, however, is not charged with the administra- 
tion of the forests—the Government has secured the services 
of D. E. Hutchins to report on the forests of the Dominion. 

Mr, Hutchins is a forestry expert of standing and long 
experience in various parts of the empire, who happened to 
be in Australia in connection with the visit of the British 
Association there last year. It is to be feared, however, that 
no adequate return can be secured from his employment. No 
man, however expert he may be in forest management, can 
pick up in a few weeks in a country with a flora quite new 
to him such a grasp of the subject as is already possessed 
by many who have studied the problem for years. Mr. 
Hutchins is not, therefore, likely to add much, if anything, 
to the existing knowledge of the subject, and it is no dis- 
paragement of him to say so. The appointment of a forestry 
otticer of the highest qualifications for a term of years with 
instructions to formulate a definite course of action would 
scrve a more useful purpose. 

At present the forests and the afforestation areas are 
under the management of the Land Survey department. The 
officers of that department have no special knowledge of the 
Subject; it is not their work. But the Government has one 
oficcr already, at present in charge of scenic reserves, who 
Would make an excellent secretary to a forestry department ; 
ind if it would give the Board of Agriculture a free hand 

) inaugurate such a department, or would act on the board’s 
“gestions, the country might benefit to an incalculable 
sree. The forests of the world are being used up at a dis- 
‘rous rate. It may even be said that it is criminal that a 
‘country like New Zealand, which is naturally so well pro- 
‘ded with indigenous timber, should be denuded at the rate 
' is without any proper provision being made to replace it. 
' is probably safe to say that Mr. Hutchins’ report, when 

‘omes in, will be pigeonholed as the Forestry Commission’s 
vort of eight years ago and as that of the commission of 
“15 have been treated. 

Che question of afforestation is in nearly as bad a way as 
t treatment of existing forests. In the North and South 

inds are two 6fficials in control of the existing planta- 

ns, but they have no chance of developing any scheme for 

’ systematic planting of the country. Both have proved 

mselves good and enthusiastic officers, but there is no 

ice for them in the civil service scheme, no chance of 

motion, and no scope for the adequate extension of their 
'k. The commission of 19183 suggested that 6,500 acres 
annually planted by the State with suitable timber trees, 
the annual demand of the country for softwoods was to 
met without importation. The amount actually planted is 
ly a fraction of that area. The whole position is most un- 
ilisfactory for the heritage of the country is being seri- 
sly wasted. At present, the excuse may be urged for 

“ction in this and other desirable directions that the war 
““srosses all attention. This is quite true m8 to a point, but 
'" is the business of the Government to develop as well as to 
‘-iserve the resources of the country, and it has a duty to 

’ future as well as to the present. 


3 irom this will be seen that the demand for American 
: uber must increase. The lumbermen here have been 
“cing some pioneer work to introduce Pacifie coast tim- 


on 


ber into this part of the Dominion, but owing to the ex- 
cessive freight rates demanded the prices have fluctuated 
a good deal. Communication has been entered with the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association regarding the ar- 
rangement of a suitable rate of freight on timber. If 
this is secured it would help sales tremendously. 

The butter, cheese exporters and rabbit exporters make 
contracts for the supply and delivery of timber suitable 
for boxes for three years. It is impossible for importers 
such as we are to enter into these contracts unless the 
rate of freight can be fixed for the length of the con- 
tract, and if an association were in the position to own 
or lease vessels they would be in a position to cater for 
that trade. It is only a question of getting the larger 
manufacturers together, and then something feasible in 
the matter indicated may result. 

MAORILAND IMPORTING COMPANY, 
Carl Ruben. 


STEAMER CLEARS WITH LARGE CARGO 


ORANGE, TEX., Feb. 27.—The schooner Horace A. Stone, 
the largest vessel that has yet loaded in Orange harbor, 
and the last of a fleet of thirteen sailing ships that have 
loaded here during January and February, cleared from 
Orange Saturday with a cargo of 900,000 feet of southern 
yellow pine sawn timber from the mills of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company for Boston. The Stone went 
out drawing 2214 feet. 

With the departure of the Stone, the local harbor is 
temporarily clear of shipping. Light other vessels are 
booked for the port, however; at least two, the barks 
Onaway and Ariel, are expected to arrive during the 
coming week. A schooner of 1,300,000 feet capacity is 
expected by Henry Piaggio during March and the Stan- 
dard Export Lumber Company reports the booking of a 
steamer, due March 23. 

Other clearances of the week are: 

The schooner Sedgewick on February 22 for Mayaguez, 
Porto Rico, with 420,000 feet of lumber from Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company. 

The barkentine Stranger, February 24, with 600,000 feet 
of lumber for Tampico, Mexico, trom Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company. 

The schooner Martha, February 22, with 175,000 feet of 
lumber for Frontera, Mexico, from Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company. 


BRITISH ORDER CAUSES UNEASINESS 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 28.—Much uneasiness is felt by 
lumber exporters about the latest British order-in-council 
forbidding the further importation ‘into Great Britain of 
hardwood lumber intended for other than absolute neces- 
sities such as gunstocks, machinery and ammunition cases, 
and also forbidding the importation of pianos and other 
musical instruments in the production of which quan- 
tities of high-grade hardwood are used. The reason for 
the order is to hold available ocean tonnage for the 
transportation almost exclusively of war supplies and 
food, and also to make it difficult for the British public 
to spend on ‘‘luxuries’’ money the Government desires 
for investment in the war loans. The new order becomes 
effective March 1, it is understood, and the last big 
lumber cargo to leave here for that country went out 
February 20 in the Liverpool liner Bay State, which also 
carried provisions and was loaded to capacity. 











BRITISH EMBARGO ORDER PUZZLES 


Ba.timorE, Mp., Feb. 29.—Additional information has 
been received here about the embargo imposed upon a 


long list of imports by the British Government, among ~- 


the prohibited or at least greatly restricted articles being 
various kinds of lumber. But the situation is by no 
meauis clarified, and exporters here are still very much in 
the dark concerning what they can do. A local steam- 
ship agency has sent out a statement setting forth that 
as far as it can ascertain the prohibited woods, for which 
a license will be necessary to import them into England, 
include gum, hickory, whitewood (or poplar, as it is 
known here), walnut, maple and basswood. This agency 
takes the view that the woods mentioned include what are 
commonly called cabinet woods, which are specifically 
mentioned in the order in council. Just what consti- 


. tutes a cabinet wood is a mooted question, which will be 


answered differently by different persons. From the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington has been received 
a further communication which states that the commer- 
cial attache of the British embassy has given an opin- 
ion concerning the significance of the order, but his ex- 
position also was rather indefinite, and the reply sent by 
Frank Tiffany, foreign representative of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, is hardly more satis- 
factory. So far, apparently no authoritative interpreta- 
tion of the order in council related to lumber has been 
given out, and until. this is done the shippers will be 
acting more or less in the dark. 





DETAILS OF WASHINGTON EXPORTS 


SEATTLE, WASH, Feb. 25.—The total export and do- 
mestie offshore waterborne shipments from the State of 
Washington for January, 1916, including rail shipments 
to British Columbia, amounted to ‘15,939,200 feet, as 
compared to 16,203,345 for December of 1915. The foreign 
shipments for January amounted to 10,637,568 feet, as 
compared to 11,678,420 for December. The domestic off- 
shore waterborne shipments for January amounted to 
5,259,230 feet, as compared to 4,360,925 for the month 
previous. The rail shipments to British Columbia for 
January amounted to 42,402 feet. 

The foreign shipments from the State of Washing- 
ton for January, 1915, totaled 6,510,470 feet, and 
the domestic shipments for the same period amounted 
to 10,816,062 feet. The total export and domestic off- 
shore waterborne shipments for January, 1915, amounted 
to 17,593,732 feet, as compared with 15,939,200 feet for 
January, 1916. 

The approximate value of the January, 1916, shipments 
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|S. H. L. Lumber Co. 
| A.W. LAMMBERS, MANAGER, 
“1128 Old Nat'l Beak Bus. SPOKANE 


DOVER IDAHO WHITE PINE 
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Send us your Inquiries for ~ 
WHITE LARCH 
AND AND 
WESTERN CEDAR 
PINE LUMBER 
Teespok Ade’ DOVER LUMBER CO., fhAvo" 











IThe Polleys ; Manufacturers and al 
Lumber | Idaho 


Company 
| * Tye 
MISSOULA, White Pine 
| SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
Favorite in DOORS 
Favorite in 

No matter what the fellow says who has 


the other kind to sell, you and your cus- 
tomers know there’s no doors like 


The Good Old-Fashioned 
WHITE PINE DOORS 


Ours are the kind the trade in the Middle 
West and East has used for a half-century. 
Just the thing for white enamel finish. 


We also manufacture W. P. K. D. 
Window and Door Frames and new 
bright moulding. 


Western Pine Mfg. Co. 


Washincton Mill Co. SPOKANE, WASH. 
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Chas. A. Weiss | Idaho White 


1303 Old National ~e> 


Bank Building Western Pine 
SPOKANE, ~- WASH. —§ GoodGrades Prompt Shipments 

















A Vivid Story 


J of the life every lumberman 
S 





knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory «. Pines 


mighty good reading for those 

who have won by hard knocks 

and hard work. 7 
Illustrated and printed in 


d dabl 
good reat $1.25 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Promised in 1916 Necessitates 


BIG SUPPLY 


Try our Stocks supplied by following mills: 


PORTLAND LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 

PENINSULA LUMBER Co., Portland, Ore. 

CLARK & WILSON any agua 
e. 


on, 
COAST RANGE LUMBER CO., 
Mabel, Ore. 










BIG DEMAND ~%/ 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBER- 
ING CO., 
Bridal Veil, Ore. 






Ys GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White. (T. P. White) 
Y), OMAHA, McCormick & White. 


110 YEON p i! (F. P. McCormick) 
BUILDING. 4/ om 


PORTLAND, yy Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 
OREGON 


Spotting 


THE FELLOW WHO 
IS RESPONSIBLE 
























Is easy on trade marked 
goods — especially when 
marked as plainly as ours 
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i 
FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO, 
This stamp appears on all our 
Vertical be > 
Gan Fir Flooring 
Lumber, Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 





Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. EVERETT, WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Miaoneapolis. 











Lumber Dealers 
Are Boosting the 
Door Business 


They know that by do- 
ing this they not only 
make a good profit on the 
doors but also build up every other branch of their 


business. 
“WOCO” SOFT 
YELLOW FIR DOORS 


pay a good profit to dealers everywhere. They make 
and hold customers because they please the most 
exacting contractor or builder. 








Order a straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 
Finish, Casing or Base with your doors. Do it today. 
Window and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, = - . 8 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, ~~ Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle'West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, . . 


Chicago Representative, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. ¢ 














847 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
\e W. S. NURENBURG, 
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ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of- practical 
qaestions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
Amuricanx LuMBEEMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 





is given as $230,080. The total value of the month’s 
shipments, including shingles, lath, poles and piling, 
pickets, railroad ties, box shooks etc., was $290,414. 
The following tables give the ports of shipment and 
destinations: 


Foreign 
West Coast 
From To Orient. So. America. Australia. Europe. 
Puget Sound ......... 2,192,818 2,054,267 4,532,537 528,655 
ee re ee BIG BOL scccewss wossescs 
WNBA TAO ocisic< cccswens: cesccsce 750,904 ...cceee 
By rail to British Columbia... SECs. ssysenvw <s2nsese 
Domestic 
From To Philippine Is. Canal Zone HawaiianIs. Alaska. 
Puget Sound.... 956,000 700,000 1,313,587 2,010,634 
TRE CORRDOT Ss Gkeres < Swasee 879,000  cecccoce 
Amount. Value. Amount. Value. 
Shingles ..... 554,000 $1,059 Box Shooks ..485,000 $43,561 
SS aa 335,000 867 Timbers ...... 42,000 1,0. 
Pickets .. . 637 Logs, ft.....« 410,230 3,320 


- 60,000 
Poles & Piling 948 4,856 


A decided decrease is noted in the shingle shipments 
for January; 2,677,000 shingles were shipped in Decem- 
ber, as compared to 554,000 for January, and of that 
amount 440,000 were shipped to the Hawaiian Islands, 
the remainder going to British Columbia and Alaska. 

Of the 335,000 lath 195,000 were shipped to Australia, 
13,000 to the Orient, 102,000 to the Hawaiian Islands, 
and 25,000 to Alaska. Australia imparted 58,000 of 
the total 60,000 shipments of pickets. Of the 485,000 
box shooks 205,000 were shipped to the west Coast of 
South America, 129,000 to Australia, 100,000 to the 
Orient, 26,000 to California, and 25,000 to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 





UNPRECEDENTED CHARTER RATES PREVALENT 

San Francisco, Feb 26.—Owing to the great demand 
for American steamers and the unprecedented condition 
of the charter market the American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company, which formerly operated vessels through the 
Panama Canal, will receive fabulous returns for the use 
of two of its big freight steamers. The Columbian has 
been taken by an eastern manufacturing firm for six 
months at a rate of $115,000 a month, and it is reported 
that the Ohioan, which will make two trips from the 
west Coast to the Atlantic with nitrate, will bring $90,000 
a month. 

Sales of lumber carriers at enormous prices continue 
to be made. The Robert Dollar Company, which re- 
cently purchased the steamer General L. Pesqueira for 
$300,000, has resold the vessel to Japanese buyers at a 
handsome profit. The steamer Aroline was recently sold 
to the Pacific Alaska Navigation Company for $300,000 
and the old bark John kna has been sold to Rolph 
interests here for $180,000. 





NATIONAL EXPORTS ARE HUGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—Nearly all classes of 
articles are now sharing in the phenomenal export trade 
prosperity according to a statement of exports for the 
calendar year of 1915 just issued by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Even lumber, agricultural 
implements and naval stores, which were badly hit by the 
war for months are now picking up, and the only impor- 
tant decline has been in breadstuffs for which the more 
rigid economy now practiced by the non-combatant popu- 
lations of Europe is probably more or less responsible. 

The most remarkable increases noted in comparing 
export returns for December, 1914, with December, 1915, 
are as follows: Explosives jumped from $2,200,000 to 
$46,100,000; iron and steel manufactures rose from $14,- 
900,000 to $45,800,000; copper and manufactures of cop- 
per more than doubled, increasing from $7,100,000 to 
$18,100,000; brass and manufactures of brass increased 
from $900,000 to $9,000,000, and meats doubled, $12,- 
700,000 to $25,160,000. Wood, lumber and other manu- 
factures thereof increased from $3,000,000 in December, 
1914, to $5,200,000 in December, 1915. 





SPAIN OFFERS EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


WaSHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—That there is an excel- 
lent opportunity to build up a direct trade in lumber 
with Valencia, Spain, is the substance of a report to the 
Department of State by John R. Putnam, American 
consul at that port. He says: 


The chief lumber import of the Valencia consular district 
is rough pitch pine, the annual consumption of which 
amounts to about 6,000,000 feet board measure, most of 
which—perhaps all—is obtained from a Barcelona importing 
firm. The reason for this situation is that lumber received 
through direct contract with American exporters has usually 
proved defective. It is believed, however, that if consumers 
here can be convinced that former difficulties will be over- 
come, they will deal direct, and once established on a basis 
of mutual confidence, a lucrative trade could be carried on 
between the United States and Valencia without the neces- 
sity of having a firm in some other part of Spain handle 
the contract. 

One of the principal importers of lumber here has ex- 
pressed a desire to enter into relations with a good, reliabie 
American firm. The firm uses about 2,000,000 feet a year. 
There are other houses which would undoubtedly be glad to 
do likewise. 





LACK OF TONNAGE KEENLY FELT 


MosiLE, ALA., Feb. 28.—The exports of the last week 
aggregated 1,165,883 feet of southern yellow pine lumber 
and 266,412 feet of southern yellow pine sawn timber. 
Of the lumber 1,112,896 feet went to Cuba, from which 
island the demand keeps up well. The remainder of the 
outward movement—52,987 feet of yellow pine lumber, 
and 266,412 feet of yellow pine sawn timber, went to 
Swansea, Wales. This is about the usual proportion of 
the outward movement of yellow pine at this time. Ex- 
port movement continues to be hampered by lack of ton- 
nage to move cargoes to the other side. And this lack 
of tonnage is also apparent in the coastwise trade, for 
the business of the Mallory line has grown to such an ex- 
tent that another boat has been found necessary to move 
the accumulation, but the boat is not to be had at pres- 
ent. 


VESSELS ATTRACTED BY SOARING FREIGHTS 


Victoria, B. C., Feb. 26.—The present abnorma!!y 
high rates of freight obtaining for almost any sort «of 
craft capable of being used in seaborne commerce, h: 
been the cause of the resuscitation of another ancie) 
mariner. It is the old American whaler Thrasher, whic}, 
in the years gone by, when the whaling industry wi 
at its height on the Pacific coast, operated in north Pa- 
cific waters. The Thrasher is bark-rigged, but is fitte: 
with a steam boiler and engine. 

These the owners have decided to have taken out ani 
the vessel is to be overhauled and put in shape for the 
offshore lumber trade. The Thrasher is a vessel of 502 
tons net register. 
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ORDER PREVENTS EXPORTATION OF SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 29.—A further handicap has 
been laid upon exporters of lumber not only at Mem- 
phis but throughout the South by virtue of the order of 
the British Government which prevents importation of 
southern hardwoods, with the exception of oak and ash, 
without a special permit of a committee from the Board 
of Trade. W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), 
said today that this committee had not been appointed 
yet and that it was therefore impossible to secure the 
necessary permission to send any hardwood lumber 
abroad except the two items not mentioned in the pro- 


- hibition. This means a complete cessation of the ex- 


portation of gum until such time as lumbermen here are 
able to secure the necessary authority from the com- 
mittee referred to. 





TO BUILD HUGE GOVERNMENT WHARF 


Ortawa, ONT., Feb. 20.—Announcement has been 
made that arrangements have been completed for the 
new shed on the Government wharf, Vancouver, B. C. 

The shed will be approximately 676 feet long and 79 
feet wide, with space at the north end for the erection 
of a heavy shearing derrick. There will be thirty-two 
wooden sliding doors on the east side. Above each door 
there will be twenty square feet of light. The roof will 
have a good pitch, which will shed rain. 

The offices of the customs are laid out nicely at the 
south end. There will be loading platforms on the west 
and east sides of the shed and provision for railroad 
cars on each side. The main floor of the shed will be 
raised to the level of these platforms and there will 
be an approach for teams at the south end. The con- 
struction will be of British Columbia fir. 


MECHANICAL* 


UNUSUAL ADVERTISING LITERATURE 
DISTRIBUTED 


A somewhat unusual piece of advertising literature 
comes from the Curtis Service Bureau, of Clinton, Iowa, 
operated for the seven well known Curtis sash and door 
factories. It is entitled ‘‘ Building a Credit Policy’’ and 
its nine chapters have been previously published in in- 
stallments in foregoing Curtis literature. As here assem- 
bled they form a 31-page beoklet on the handling of cred- 
its, written especially for the benefit of the retail lumber 
dealer. At the outset this was called a piece of adver- 
tising literature, but as a matter of fact it carries no 
advertising except the names of the various companies 
that operate this service bureau. 

Nevertheless it would seem that this sort of publicity 
must be very effective. Many sales are made to the re- 
tail lumberman where the interest of the seller very 
palpably is in the sale rather than in the buyer. The 
purchaser must himself look to the disposal of the goods 
and to getting his pay for them. ‘This booklet says 
plainly that here is one group of associated manufactur- 
ing corporations which is giving thorough study to the 
retailer’s problems and troubles and endeavoring to ex- 
tend constructive assistance to him, well realizing that 
whatever help may be given to make any retail lumber- 
man more successful or prosperous to that extent makes 
him also a more profitable customer. 














CATALOGUE DESCRIBES ELEVATORS AND 
CONVEYORS 


Book No. 213 of the Link-Belt Company, of Chicago, 
is a handsome, unusually well printed and interesting 
catalog of the elevators, conveyors and machinery made 
by the company, for handling, preparing and storing 
gravel, stone, sand, etc. Photographs of many of these 
machines show them in actual operation, while drawings 
and plans give details as to their operation and construc- 
tion. Plants in which this machinery has been installed 
are described and illustrated, as well as many individual 
parts and pieces of this type of machinery. 

The company says that ‘‘What Can It Do Per Dollar? 
is a better question than What Does It Cost Per Pound?’’ 
and that the same careful planning and attention to details 
which characterize its work in other lines will be found 
in Link-Belt stone, gravel and sand handling machinery, 
and that the engineering advice of the company secured 
by long experience in designing, and building this type 
of equipment is at the service of those who wish it. 





*'The articles published in this department in behalf of- 


products advertised in the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN are desig 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 
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| FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





PUGET SOUND NOTES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 26.—The volume of rail trade 
coutinues to inerease in the Pacific Northwest. The 
bulk of this business is placed at the advanced prices. 
Most of the material wanted is yard stock, although some 
cutting orders have been placed. Cargo trade is unchanged 
with prospects of higher charter rates in the near future. 
Logging camps are getting under way for spring operations 
and although logs in the water are exceedingly scarce it is 
expected that supplies will be arriving at the mills within 
a Tew weeks. 

Indicating the extent to which the mills of Washington 
are increasing their outputs is the fact that for the week 
ended February 22, twenty-six active mills reported their 
euts to the statistical department of the West Coast Lum- 
mermen’s Association, while for the week previous only 
fifteen of them were operating. In Oregon the same number 
reported cuts as for the week previous, indicating that the 
cut has increased very little in that State over the week 
previous. For the mills reporting to the association the 
shipments for the week exceeded the cut by 2,835,000 feet, 
or 10.65 percent. Orders exceeded the cut by 793,000 feet, 
or .82 percent. 

Almost every shingle mill in western Washington that 
can be placed in commission is operating. The one factor 
that prevents, or is likely to prevent, an overproduction is 
the fact that cedar logs are scarce. Unless logs can be 
obtained = greater quantities many mills will be forced to 
close again. 

The Washington State public service commission has 
issued a warning to all carriers and shippers in expectation 
of a serious car shortage in the Pacific Northwest. It is 
stated that owing to the great number of cars held at 
eastern terminals awaiting vessels and also because of the 
renewed activity in the lumber industry and the large 
amount of northwestern grain moving, a famine is feared. 
“Keep the cars moving” is the slogan expressed in the 
commission’s circular. Another factor, it is stated, that is 
taking a large number of cars is the closing of the Panama 
Canal. “It is imperative, therefore,’ says the commission, 
“that shippers lend every aid to expediting the loading and 
unloading of traffic and the commission requests of carriers 
that agents and yardmen be instructed to use their utmost 
speed in spotting, moving and effecting the release of all 
cars.” 

BE. N. McDevitt, sales manager for the Dover Lumber 
Company, of Dover, Ida., spent several days this weck 
among Seattle lumbermen friends. 

Geoffrey Winslow, manager of the creosoting department 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, of Tacoma, 
who was in Seattle recently, told of plans now being made 
by the company to place on the market a creosoted shingle 
stained in several colors. These will be known under the 
trade name of “Pressure Prest.’’ The creosoting will be 
done by an improved process by which the oil is forced into 
the fiber of the wood under air pressure. The St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company is adding to its creosoting equip- 
ment and is making a specialty of creosvted poles for tele- 
graph and telephone companies. 

The Dent Lumber & Shingle Company, of Seattle, of which 
H. A. Dent is the manager, has leased the sawmill of the 
Canadian Pacific Lumber Company at Tort Alberni, B. C., 
and will begin operating it by March 1. The mill has a daily 
capacity of from 100,000 to 120,000 feet. The Dent com- 
pany has purchased a tract of 25.000,000 feet of timber near 
this mill and this will be cut. About 3,000,000 feet of logs 
already are in the mill pond. The mill is a cargo plant with 
rail connections. 

That New England expects to take large quantities of 
Pacific coast lumber in the future is shown by the fact 
that the Seattle port commission has received a letter from 
the Providence (Re: I.) port officials suggesting that Seattle’s 
big Smith Cove pier and Providence terminals be standard- 
ized as to equipment for handling lumber and other freight. 
The Providence authorities want full details of Seattle's 
terminal facilities. At present the Smith Cove pier is 
handling from 1,500,000 to 3,000,000 feet of lumber a month 
in the foreign trade, the bulk of this lumber being spruce. 

C. CG. Donovan, construction engineer for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, has announced the comple- 
tion of arrangements for the construction of seven miles of 
extension of the Seattle, Port — & Western road from 
Port Angeles, Wash., west_to the Twin River and Deep 
Creek sections where the Milwaukee has a large timber 
stand. Work will be rushed so that it will be completed 
this spring. 


Inspection Bureau Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau, held here February 25, the following officers were 
reélected: E. G. Ames, president ; B. Mack, O. M. Clark, 
F. J. Wood,.E. J. Palmer, C. L. Lewis, vice presidents; 
Charles E. Hill, treasurer, and Fred W. Alexander secretary. 
The new board of trustees consists of E. G. Ames, A. Brix, 
0. M. Clark, B. G. Griggs, Charles B. Hill, C. L. Lewis, R. F. 
Lytle, W. B. Mack, A. L. Paine, E. J. Palmer, H. K *™,. e 
H. Ransom, A. A. Scott, R. S. Shaw and F. J. Wood. he 
board is the a year, with the exception of H. Kirk, 
who succeeds J. Patterson. 

The Puget Mill Company recently installed an exhibit of 
finished Douglas fir in the exhibit and exchange of the 
Manufacturers’ Association in the Stuart Building. In 
speaking of the exhibit the Exhibit News says: One finds 
in this exhibit of Douglas fir selected from the stock of the 
Puget Mill Company, assembled and finished by the Pacific 
Door & Manufacturing Company, examples cf curly grain 
and erotech effects which command the attention ot every 
passerby. Along with these effects one may study the 
association of the usual slash and vertical grain woods used 
in panel and door work and the possibilities of color studies 
‘+ produce the desired harmonious in interior decorations. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND 


EvERETT, WASH., Feb. 28.—Negotiations are in prog- 
‘ess by which the big shingle plant of the Shull Lumber 
Company, which has been shut down for a 
will be operated by a codperative company. capital s 
of $15,000 is oropesed. The mill has a capacity of 320,000 
shingles daily and gives employment to thirty persons. 
<. R. Heller is one of the leaders in the movement. 

The Nippon Lumber Company plans to start its saw 
mill at Alpine next week, after a lengthy shutdown. . 

—_ water at Monroe has delayed the opening of the 
shingle mills there. 

Colonel R. H. Hartley, Everett lumberinan, has gained 
sreat strength as a candidate for governor, according to 
reports reaching here. His friends are confident ne 
vill win the Republican nomination. It is believed that 
Governor Lister will be renominated by the democrats, but 
Hartley’s friends think that, if nominated, he will defeat 
the present incumbent in the general election. 

There is great activity in lumber, shingle and logging 
circles of Snohomish County and old times are being re- 
called, Owners are either operating mills or getting them 
in shape for a run, except in a few instances. Heavy rail 
shipments are made. 

The schooner Kokohead carried 1,400,000 feet of lumber 
when it cleared from the Canyon Lumber Company’s mill a 
few days ago for Adelaide, Australia. The Crown Lumber 
Company shipped 1,200,000 feet of lumber for the west 
coast of South America on the steamer Finaloa, 








COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 


TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 26.—With weather conditions in 
western Washington entirely normal again, tidewater 
mills are sawing as usual. The weather is warm, has been 
accompanied by very little rain, and flood danger has entirely 
passed. Almost every day brings reports of one or more 
country mills that had been forced into idleness by the snow 
starting up again after being idle from two to six weeks. 
On the whole, however, the western Washington cut is not 
yet back to normal. In the country there is yet considerable 
snow in the woods and it will be two to four weeks before 
logging camps in the higher altitudes get going. Cedar logs 
in the water are almost an unknown quantity. Fir logs 
are firm at $7, $9 to $10 and $13, with no oversupply. , 
’ There is an acute car shortage on all the transcontinental 
railroads. Millmen say it looks as if it would continue 
indefinitely. Few cars are coming out that can be had for 
lumber. Shipments are delayed and likely to be more so 
Railroad officials blame the recent weather for the car 
famine and predict it will continue two to five weeks. Some 
of the roads have notified mills it will be two weeks to 
thirty days before any cars can be supplied. The empties 
pene gee a say, = all = the eastern ends of their 

; e cars on the we Q yaiting 
. be moved pert sad st ends are all loaded waiting 

r lumber prices here are firm and the tendency still is 
upward. There is good retail buying coming in er an 
the big middle West centers, where there has been severe 
weather. The mills report a good volume of orders on the 
books. Cutting orders are offering free, and the extent of 
the inquiry indicates business to carry the market over into 
the season of spring buying that ordinarily begins in March 
Among millmen the feeling is one of optimism for demand 
and values, if cars are only available for shipping. Stocks 
at the mills continue low and broken. With the scarcity of 
vessel tonnage and the Panama Canal closed the car famine 
will be all the more felt. A general advance over the present 
abnormal vessel freights is predicted by March 15 or there- 
abouts, both coastwise and offshore, by authoritative sources 
That there is belief that the European war will continue for 
a —. time yet is indicated by such prices as 110s. being 
word Fan — sailers for _— = 1917 loading. Coastwise 

so are now nearly* a 

months ago, : y*double the figure of a few 

e Pacific States Lumber Company, Tacoma Buildi 
has started work on the first unit of I the varae at 
its big plant at Selleck. When the roofing is completed the 
company will have all its common lumber under complete 
cover so that it can furnish dry lumber at all times, regard- 
less of rain or snow. The company had a hard battle with 
snow during the recent spell of weather. The snow in the 
woods near Selleck averaged 4 to 6 feet. In Places in the 
mill yards where the wind got a sweep drifts 17 feet deep 
were reported and one yard foreman navigated around on 
skis. With good weather the company’s mill is now run- 
ning normally again. Market conditions are reported satis- 
factory with firm prices and upward tendencies. 

John P. Weyerhaeuser, of Tacoma, president of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, who has been on an extended trip 
Ene with his family, is returning home this week from St. 

W..H, Proctor, of Everett, has bought the Wiscorsin Cedar 
Company’s plant at Anacortes and will operate it on a codp- 
erative basis after new machinery is installed. It will manu- 
facture shingles and siding and be operating in March. 

The Eatonville Lumber Company is operating normal 
again at its plant at Eatonville and finding a very fair mar- 
ket with good outlook. The company recently presented the 
town of Eatonville with cases for the town library’s books. 

State Labor Commissioner Edward Olson, who has been 
holding conferences with Federal immigration bureau officials 
in Puget Sound cities, says he believes there will be a 
scarcity of labor in the country this year and particularly 
in Washington and the Northwest. e says he bases this 
belief on personal observation and study and on reports from 
officials in other States. Several western Washington mills 
have announced voluntary wage increases of 10 percent effec- 
tive March 1 and other mills are considering a similar step. 
Commissioner Olson has just sent to mills throughout the 
lumber districts special notice to caution: all employees 
again against carelessness so as to avoid accidents. He says 
he fears that with increased activity femongge the mills acci- 
dents are more likely to happen unless the millmen take 
extra precautions and warn the men to be on guard. 

J. H. Burnside, who has been sales manager of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company and will leave March 1 
for Denver, where he will make his home, was given a fare- 
well dinner Thursday night at the Tacoma Hotel by about 
fifty employees of the executive staff of the St. Paul com- 
pany. eneral Superintendent Hart W. Palmer, Mr. Burn- 
side and others made short talks following the banquet. A 
feature of the banquet was the novel menu cards which 
were printed on red cedar shingles. Mr. Burnside will open 
commission lumber offices in Denver. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 26.—This week has been 
featured almost daily by reports of mills and logging 
camps that have been idle for a year or more resuming 
work. Among the mills most recently becoming active again 
are those of the International Mill Company, at Sumas, 
which cut about 100,000 shingles a day; J. H. Cavanaugh 
& Sons and the Fidalgo Lumber & Box Company at Anacor- 
tes. Others that will soon be _—— are the plants of the 
Goshen Lumber Company, which will have railway connec- 
tion between its logging camp and the new extension of the 
Belllingham & Northern Railway, and the Wisconsin Cedar 
Company, of Anacortes, which has been purchased by W. H. 
Proctor and will be operated on the codperative basis after 
an idleness of two years or longer. The Wisconsin mill will 
begin cutting both cedar siding and shingles in about three 
weeks, with new machinery. About March 1 the Vincent 
shingle mill, idle for two years, will start operating again, 
so that before March ends every mill in Anacortes will be 
busy, for the first time in more than two years. The Fidalgo 
Lumber & Box Company has increased its daily capacity by 
about 10,000 feet. Another industry that will be tributary 
to Anacortes this year is a tie mill, which will be built on 
aa Island to supply sleepers for the Great Northern 
Railway. 

Camps in the vicinity of Bellingham are cutting about 
1,000,000 feet of logs a day and this will be increased within 
a week or ten days by two or more other logging concerns. 
The Moore Logging ompany will be shipping next week 
and on March 6 the Nestos Timber Company (Ltd.) will re- 
sume cutting after an idleness of eighteen months. From 
400,000 to 450,000 feet are being hauled to Bellingham daily 
by the Northern Pacific alone and the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills and companies working for it under contract 
are cutting about 375,000 feet a day. The log supply is 
catching up with the mill demand and every mill in this 
district wilt soon be able to run to capacity. 

Boilers that will furnish 1,500 horsepower are_ being 
installed by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills at Mill A 
this week, replacing eight low-pressure boilers. The company 
will replace five low-pressure boilers at its cargo mill with 
a high-pressure boiler as soon as the installation of the 
Larson plant has been completed. The waterfront plant 
will then be able to develop 2,500 horsepower. 

President Thomas Earles, of the Harles-Cleary Lumber & 
Shingle Company, says that his company has all the orders 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























California White 
and Sugar Pine 


of a quality equal in every way to the 
best produced, insures our customers 
extreme satisfaction. 


Try us on Pacific Coast Lumber. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


lifornia S: le 
AMERICAN TRADING CO., san‘txincisco ctir. 











Port Orford 
CEDAR 


has no equal for interior finish, 
boat building, wharf and yard plank- 
ing, factory lumber, cut up stock, crating 
material, moulding, etc. It is light, soft and 
easy to work; takes and holds stain or enamel 
perfectly. 


Write for full information and prices today. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 




















Redwood 


Interior Trim, Panels, Beams, Bal- 
usters and Porch Columns are cer- 
tainly beautiful and you’ll find they 
sell themselves. Buy it right by 
buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 











BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance = = = = -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy - +--+ = 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection -- + 1.65 postpaid 
Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 


quest, Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 
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Buying Short 
—On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 

















We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 





{ THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
! — OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Allyn Blackwell - Panhandle 
Lumber Co. | Idaho | 
ea nig White Pine 


CLEVELAND, OHIO For OHIO TRADE. 


























on No. § discount sheet that it can fill. He says the market 
possibilities are decidedly encouraging. 

Bellingham lumbermen may associate themselves together 
soon to boost Bellingham by systematic and consistent adver- 
tising, as some other lumber producing communities of the 
United States are doing. A meeting may be called shortly 
for the purpose of discussing this matter. 
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AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY 

ABERDEEN AND HoqQuiaAM,. WASH., Feb. 26.—Lumber- 
men on Grays Harbor and in this vicinity seem to feel 
optimistic over the immediate future of the lumber busi- 
ness in the Pacific Northwest. Orders are more numerous 
than they have been for some time and prices show a 
steady increase. 

The camps of the Mack Logging Company at Mack’s Spur, 
in the eastern part of the county, have been redpened re- 
cently after a long shutdown. ‘They will operate steadily 
during the coming season. : 

Fred Hart, manager of the Quiniault Lumber Company, 
whose large plant is situated in Raymond, has been a recent 
visitor in Aberdeen for the purpose of consulting the stock- 
holders relative to starting the mill. ‘ 

The Northwestern Lumber Company, of Hoquiam, recently 
announced that beginning March 1 the wages of all em- 
ployees would be raised about 10 percent, which will put 
the plant back on about the wage scale it was on last year. 
The Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company announces the 
same wage increase to be effective March 1 . 

The Deming Lumber & Shingle Company, whose plant is 
situated at Markham, plans to resume operations about 
March 1. It is being thoroughly overhauled and put in 
order for a long and steady run. 

In the section of timber just north of Aberdeen the camps 
of the Coats-Fordney Logging Company have resumed opera- 
tion. 

The shingle mill and the sawmill of the Aberdeen ].umber 
& Shingle Company are again operating steadily. 

Work has recently been started in the camps of the 
Chehalis County Logging & Timber Company, about two 
miles up the Hoquiam River. These camps have been idle 
for some time, but will resume operations as soon as possible. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY 

SPOKANE, WasH., Feb. 26.—‘‘The lumber market for 
Spokane and tributary sawmills during January showed 
considerable improvement as compared with a year ago 
in the volume of business, placed orders being between 10 
percent and 15 percent greater,” said A. W. Cooper, secretary 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, prior to 
going to Portland this week to attend the sessions of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, in annual con- 
vention there. ‘There has been for the last four months 
a continual strengthening of the situation, from the market 
standpoint. Export business in other lumber producing sec- 
tions of the country, together with the railroad orders, 
has relieved the Spokane mills of much of their hardest 
competition for the time being at least, and lumbermen 
generally feel that 1916 will be a very prosperous year for 
the industry.” 

Cc. B. Sanderson, assistant to the general manager of the 
Milwaukee Land Company, operating a large lumber mill 
in the St. Maries country, Ida., has recently returned from 
a business trip throughout the middle West. “The demand 
in the middle West and East, induced by splendid business 
conditions, already is being reflected here,’ he stated on 
bis return. “I am convinced that the lumber industry in 
the Inland Empire has started on an era of growth and ap- 
proaching prosperity.” His trip included visits at Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Butte, Helena, Anaconda and Great 
Falls, Mont. He closed a deal for the purchase by the 
Milwaukee Land Company of 480 acres of land near Great 
Falls, Mont. : 

A contract was entered into last week between the Mil- 
waukee Lumber Company of St. Maries, Ida., and Gus Benson 
of Elk River, Ida., for piling and loading the cut of lumber 
for the 1916 season. Mr. Benson undertakes the handling 
of 100,000 ties and a large amount of mining ‘timbers, 
which will be loaded green. The company guarantees him 
60,000,000 feet this season and started sawing February 14 
with a day shift. ; 

The sawmill of the Edward Rutledge Timber Company, 
under process of construction at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., is 
rapidly approaching completion. The company has logs 
in the boom already with which to make a start, and 
by the time these are out of the way the regular supply 
will be coming in from the woods. 
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IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY 


Sanppornt, Ipa., Feb. 27.—The bright weather of the 

last few days has given a foretaste of spring and carried 
off the snow with great rapidity in the open places. This 
winter has seen an_unusually heavy snowfall which has 
greatly hampered and in some cases entirely prevented log- 
ging operations. It is stated by well informed cedar men 
that on this account there is a marked shortage of cedar 
posts, which is apt to cause a sharp advance in price early 
in the season. There seems to be a better feeling among the 
lumbermen here now than at any time in the last four or five 
years. 
“The frame mill of the A. C. White Lumber Company, 
which has been running day shift only during the winter, 
last week put on a night shift and work is to be rushed to 
get out standing orders. 
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FLATHEAD VALLEY NEWS 

KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 26.—But little improvement in 
traffic conditions has been made although a few cars have 
been supplied. Demand is good and there has been a 
material advance in prices on practically all items during the 
last thirty days. Mills of the district have a considerable 
amount of business booked for immediate shipment. 

The Somers Lumber Company, Somers, Mont., expects to 
start its sawmill just as soon as weather conditions will war- 

nt. 
raphe Libby Lumber Company, Libby, Mont., has almost com- 
pleted its repair work and will begin operations for the 
season within the next week or ten days. 

BPAPRAAPAOOOEOIO'Y 


RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents 
each. When ordering state number of patent and name 
of inventor. 

1,172,762. Machine for barking tree trunks. Albert 
eke gg hoy Soneph G. Osgood and Frank W. 
Bachman, Cincinnati, Ohio, assignors to said Osgood, 
trustee. 
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CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN STATE 

San Francisco, Feb. 26.—During February there his 
been a very healthy tone to the lunfber market here, 
Many large orders have been placed and good inquiries 
have been received for lumber of all kinds. Quotations ha\e 
advanced on fir lumber and prices are well maintained on 
redwood and California white pine. The volume of domestic 
fir cargo business is fair at $14.50 base, San Francisco, ani 
$15.50 southern California. A large amount of export busi- 
ness is offering, but tonnage continues scarce. The export 
market continues to be strong at $10 to $10.50 base at mill 
for prompt shipment. 

The weather has been favorable for building, as compar:- 
tively little rain has fallen, and business has improved :t 
the local and interior lumber yards. 

Many of the redwood lumber companies in this State are 
enlarging and improving their plants in expectation of « 
good year’s business. Among the betterments that are jbe- 
ing made are the installation of additional band saws, dry 
kilns, planing mill and logging equipment, and extensions 
of railroads into the woods. ; 

Active preparations are under way for the resumption of 

logging operations by the principal white pine and sugar 
pine lumber companies at the earliest possible time. This 
will depend upon the melting of the snow in the mountains. 
Some of these concerns are ‘epage 4 to make larger cuts 
during the coming season than for several years. The 
Diamond Match Company’s sawmill at Stirling City will be 
the first mill to start up for the season, as there is a supply 
of logs held over from last year which will keep the mill 
running for several weeks while awaiting the arrival of 
new logs from the camps. It is reported here that the 
West Side Lumber Company contemplates making a total 
cut of 50,000,000 feet of sugar and white pine lumber at 
Tuolumne during the coming season. 
_ Large quantities of lumber and piling will be required 
in the near future for the construction of wharves, ware- 
houses and factories around San Francisco Bay. The city 
of Oakland is about to construct additional wooden wharves 
and sheds. The Albers Milling Company will at once con- 
struct a_ large plant with wharves on the Oakland water- 
front. The General Roofing Manufacturing Company has 
secured a large site at Richmond. The plant, which will 
occupy eight acres of ground, will cost fully $750,000. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last 
week was twenty-two, representing a total investment in 
buildings of $173,000. ‘This is below the average for build- 
ing construction. There is a marked revival in the construc- 
tion of wooden dwellings, stores and apartments in the out- 
lying districts of the city. The building permits issued dur- 
ing the week amounted to a total of 0 

The offshore freight market continues to be firm and 
very few new charters have been announced. There is no 
increase in the supply of disengaged tonnage. In fact, 
vessels are almost unprocurable for offshore shipments of 
lumber during the next few months. Offshore freights 
continue to be extremely high, with an advancing tendency 
in some directions. The freight rate from Puget Sound or 
British Columbia to Sydney, Australia, is 110s. 

Coasting lumber freights continue to be firm. Steam 
schooners are in good demand for shipments from the 
North. Quotations are about $5 from Puget Sound or Co- 
lumbia River to San Francisco and $5.75 to southern Cali- 
fornia ports. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco this week, 
ended Saturday, February 26, amounted to a total of .17. 
000,000 feet. These figures include California redwood as 
well as fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 

_ One of the largest wooden floating dry docks in the world 
is being constructed at Hunters Point by the Union Iron 
Works for use at its San Francisco yards. The floor tim- 
bers have just been laid. The dock will be 450 feet long 
and 100 feet wide with an inside depth of 30 feet. It will 
accommodate vessels up to 7,500 tons. Charles R. Mce- 
Cormick & Co. are furnishing 3,000,000 feet of lumber for 
this dry dock and the new graving dock at Hunters Point. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Company, this city, has 
many inquiries for redwood pipe. Among the orders re- 
cently taken are 7,000 feet of 30-inch redwood stave pipe 
for use in the irrigation system of the Whitehall Estates 
near Tracy, Cal., and a line of 16-inch machine-banded red- 
wood pipe for use in an irrigation project at Sparks, Nev. 

The Hooper Lumber Company, which has a large yard on 
the San Francisco water-front, is extending its operations 
to Oakland. A location for a new lumber yard has been 
secured at the foot of Sixth Avenue on the Estuary. The 
wharf and adjoining property are being made ready tv 
receive cargoes of lumber from Humboldt Bay. 

The Hendrickson Lumber Company, with offices in the 
Santa Marina Building, this city, has taken the Californix 
sales agency for the Menefee Lumber Company, of Port- 
land. The latter company manufactures the ‘University’ 
brand of cedar shingles. R. Hendrickson predicts greatly 
increased. activity in the market this year. 

According to advices from Fort Bragg, Ira Thompson is 
preparing to start up the Howard Creek sawmill and log- 
ging camps. It is expected that the cut of the mill will be 
increased to approximately 50,000 feet a day when it re- 
sumes operations on April 1. It is reported that Thomp- 
son has contracted with W. J. Hotchkiss, the owner of the 
plant, to deliver the lumber at Union Landing for a cer- 
tain price per_thousand feet. 

e Union Lumber Company, this city, is preparing to 
make extensive betterments at its big redwood plant at 
Fort Bragg. Plans have been prepared for a new planing 
mill, which will cover an area of 200x400 feet. A site is 
being laid out for eight additional dry kilns, each 12x120 
feet, four of which will be ready for use during the pres- 
ent year. In order to take care of future shipments of red- 
wood lumber from Fort Bragg and Mendocino to San Fran- 
cisco and other ports the Union Lumber Company _ has 
chartered the steam schooners Cleone, Newburg and South 
Coast. The fleet of the National Steamship Company will 
also continue to handle passengers and lumber for this 
concern. 

The Hammond Lumber Company. with headquerters in 
this city and operating plants on Humboldt Bay, Los An- 
geles Harbor and the Columbia River, is making numerous 
improvements in its factories at Samoa, Cal. The equip- 
ment of the millwork and frame departments is cg re- 
arranged and additional woodworking machinery is being 
installed. Additional cutoff saws have been installed in the 
cutting-up department. <A Linderman dovetail glue-jointing 
machine has been installed. Rail shipments of mixed cars 
of redwood products to the East have showed much im- 
provement since the opening of the year. Construction 
work is now under way on the Hammond Lumber Com- 
pany’s new steam schooner Santian at the old Bendixsen 
shipyard at Eureka. 

The Holmes-Eureka Lumber Company, this city, is in- 
stalling an additional Allis-Chalmers band saw in its saw- 
mill at Eureka. The mill building is being enlarged to ac- 
commodate the new equipment. The capacity of the plant 
will be considerably increased. This company’s steam 
schooner Katherine makes regular trips from Humboldt Bay 
to San Francisco with redwood lumber from the Holmes- 
Sureka mill. 

According to reports from the “Redwood Belt,’ the Eel 
River Valley Lumber Company’s redwood mill at Newburg 
will close down for repairs during March. It will resume 
operations by the time that the new logging camp at 
Rohnerville begins to send in logs. 

It is learned that the Irvine & Muir Lumber Company 
plans to start up its redwood mill near Willits in May. 
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y company has another mill at Irmulce, on the line 
of the California & Northeastern Railway in Mendocino 
County, Which has been closed down for some time. 

According to advices from Chico, the Diamond Match 
Company’s big sawmill at Stirling City will reopen for the 
corson about the end of February. ‘The plant will be 
operated this year under a lease by F. M. Thatcher. Work 
in the logging camps above Stirling City will be begun 
by Mareh 15 if the weather permits. Log chutes and rau- 
rood spurs are put in at the new logging camps, located 
four miles north of the mill. 





FROM THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
METROPOLIS 


‘.os ANGELES, CaL., Feb. 26.—Lumber business in the 
retail end has brightened up considerably the last couple 
ot weeks, due to the excellent weather and more promis- 
ing conditions all over the country, which are being felt 
here. 

Cargo prices still are strong and there have been several 
advances during the last tew weeks, principally on Oregon 
pine uppers. This is no doubt due to the enforced curtail- 
ment of output on account of the severe weather conditions 
at the northern mills. Dealers are very confident about the 
outlook for the coming year’s business, and are laying their 
plans for a large volume. 

The Hayward Lumber & Investment Company has an- 
nounced its purchase of the last of the yards of the 
Brookings Timber & Lumber Company in this section. It 
has just closed a deal for the Pacific Lumber Company at 
tiverside, one of the best and most up to date yards in 
this section. The Brookings interests sold all their yards 
except the Pacific Lumber Company at Riverside to the 
Hammond Lumber Company, about a year ago, following 
their building of another new mill at Brookings, Ore. 

The Roberts Olver Lumber Company has sold its yard 
at Garden Grove to the Garden Grove Lumber Company. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL 


Orrawa, ONT., Feb, 29.—The bill introduced by the 
W. C. Edwards Lumber Company, of Ottawa, to increase 
its capitalization from $400,000 to $4,400,000 was passed 
by the private bills committee of Parliament last week. 
The bill had been held up on account of the objection of the 
minister of customs that the increase in capitalization would 
enable the company to evade the new war taxation on all 
profits over 74% percent, as these profits are estimated on 
the capital stock of companies. Sir Thomas White, minister 
of finance, however, stated last week that there would be a 
clause in the bill giving effect to the war taxation proposals 
which would cover such cases. 

A Canadian forestering battalion has been asked for by 
the war office and steps have been taken by the minister of 
militia, Sir Samuel Hughes, to form it. ‘Canadian woods- 
men are wanted at once in Great Britain for timbering 
operations in connection with war requirements. Lumber is 
now at an almost prohibitive price there and ocean rates 
on lumber are so high as to interfere seriously with export 
from Canada. In Great Britain, however, there are still 
large resources of standing timber which can be cut down 
and utilized for building operations, trench construction 
work ete. It is proposed to raise companies of experienced 
woodsmen from British Columbia, Alberta and northern 
Saskatchewan, from the Ottawa Valley and from Quebec 
and New Brunswick. A number of prominent Canadian lum- 
bermen have agreed to codperate in the recruiting of the 
new battalion. It will be in command of Lieut.-Col. Alex. 
McDougall, of Ottawa, a well known railway contractor, 
while the majors of the battalion will probably be Gerald 
White, M. P. for North Renfrew, Ont., and B. H. Hep- 
burn, M. P. for Prince Edward, Ont., both of whom are 
lumbermen, 

That in spite of high ocean freight rates Canada, mainly 
owing to large shipments of spruce, was enabled to effect a 
recovery from the steadily decreasing consignments of lum- 
ber of previous years is shown by figures forwarded to the 
Trade and Commerce Department by its agent in London. 
The improvement over 1914 lumber shipments amounted, in 
quantity, to about 30 percent and exceeded all figures for 
the last seven years. The fact that this has been possible 
has been due to the furnishing of Government transports for 
the carriage of this lumber. Shipments from the United 
States during 1915 are said to have “recorded a further 
decline, amounting to about 15 percent.” The report as to 
the different classes of Canadian timber is as follows: 

QUEBEC YELLOW PINE WANFY BOARDWOOD—The stock is 
moderate. The demand has chiefly been for parcels suitable 
for war work, for which high prices have been obtained. 

QUEBEC RED PINE—There are no logs in stock and only a 
small quantity of deals on hand. The demand is limited 
with firm prices. 

QurBEC OAK—The stock is greatly reduced. The import 
has not been heavy, with a moderate inquiry. 

QUEBEC ELM—The stock is very similar to last year. 
Values have considerably advanced and are likely to increase. 

RircH—The stock of logs is much reduced from last year. 
The stock of planks and boards is also considerably lower. 
There has been a good demand for special specifications and 
prices are firm. Quotations are: Logs, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 3d.; 
planks, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 3d., all per cubic foot. 

QUEBEC YELLOW PINE DEALS ETC.—The stocks are mod- 
erate, The import has been on a small scale. The demand, 
however, is not very great, and the stocks on hand may 
probably be ample for the market’s requirements. Prices 
are firm as follows: Firsts, broads, 5s. 6d. to 6s.: regulars, 
5s. to Bs. G6d.: undersized, 4s. to 4s. 3d.; seconds, broads 
an’ regulars, 3s. 10d. to 4s. 3d.; undersized, 2s. 1d. to 8s. 
1d.: thirds, broads and regulars, 2s. 11d. to 8s. 3d.; under- 
sicd, 2s. 4d. to 2s. 7d.; fourths, broads and regulars, 2s. 
40. to 2s. 7d.; undersized, 2s. to 2s. 3d.; good sidings, 4s. to 
fs. 6d.; all per cubie foot according to specifications. The 
demand for Californian and Siberian pine deals and siding 
is very limited. : : 

QuenEc SPRUCE DEALS—The stock is considerably heavier 
than at this time last year, while there has been an unprece- 
Gcated demand which ‘still continues. Prices are very firm 
as follows: 9-inch and un, 2s. 8d. to 2s. 10d.; 8-inch and 
u der, 2s, 4d. to 2s. 6d., all per cubic foot. 




















NOTES FROM MANITOBA 


WinnipeG, MAN., Feb. 28.—The severe weather of the 
‘winter appears to have come to an end, for there has 
hoon a general thaw throughout the Provinces of Sas- 
k tehewan, Alberta and Manitoba during the_ last, week. 
Tis will soon open up the country roads and the farmers 

expected to buy lumber in large quantities for the 
“ceetion of granaries, piggeries, houses and other farm 
wildings. In this connection the forest branch of the 
‘.*itish Columbia Government has done yeoman service to 
° lumber trade in western Canada. Its officials first of 
! issued a series of ten bulletins describing in detail every 
nd of farm building necessary to erect in western Canada. 
‘hese bulletins were published out at Victoria, B. C., with 
ie assistance of the University of Saskatchewan. Since 

‘ten the forest branch has published numerous other 
‘ulletins and there is no doubt whatever but that the efforts 
of the department will stimulate the lumbering industry of 
the prairie Provinces. 

The future of the lumber trade is brighter than it has 


been for years, according to authoritative reports. There 
is nothing, however, as yet to warrant the manufacturers 
increasing their output or to erect new mills as there is now 
ample producing capacity to care for the demands of the 
near future. The great need of the lumber business is a 
stable market and a reasonable volume of production. 

Prices still remain away below the figures obtained in 
past years. The net returns for 1915 show an average of $3 
lower than the prices of 1914. Business, too, has moderated 
during the last two months owing to the severity of the 
weather, but owing to the real and permanent improve- 
near future. The great needs of the lumber business are a 
whole, it is reasonable to expect a fairly active demand 
for the next few months. 
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FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS 


St. JoHN, N. B., Feb. 28.—Heavy snowstorms in the 
northern part of the Province will be of advantage when 
logdriving begins. Conditions generally for lumbering 
have been excellent all over New Brunswick. There is a 
much more hopeful feeling with regard to the American 
market for Provincial spruce, and a brisk summer trade is 
looked for. Fraser (Ltd.) has started its planing mill at 
Fredericton to fill orders for stock. 

A portion of the British pit prop trade for British mines 
has come to this Province. Connors Bros., of Black’s Har- 
bor, have received an order for 5,000 cords to be shipped 
from Charlotte County ports, one steamer being now due. 
The wood used is fir and spruce, in six and nine-foot 
lengths. Some pit props are also shipped from Nova Scotia, 
and a larger business has been done by Newfoundland. This 
trade is an outgrowth of the war, as former sources of 
supply are not available. 

Peter Z. Caverhill, a graduate in forestry of the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick, but for some years engaged in 
forestry work in British Columbia, bas begun preparations 
at Fredericton for his task of surveying and classifying 
the crown timberlands of this Province. He will send out 
three parties of five men each in the spring, and the work 
will last about four years. ‘There has never been*a proper 
survey of the vast area of timberlands in the Province and 
the Government therefore does not really know the value of 
one of its chief assets. A readjustment of the relations be- 
tween the Government and the lessees of these timberlands 
will necessarily follow the completion of the survey. Up 
to the present time private owners of timberlands have 
shown more interest in forest conservation than the Pro- 
vincial department of crown lands. 

The outlook for trade in the British lumber market is 
encouraging despite the difficulty in getting tonnage to 
carry cargoes. 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS 
ToroNTO, ONT., Feb. 28.—Trade conditions show little 
change, local business remaining dull, while a fair amount 
of orders are being received from western Ontario. 
Hardwoods are moving more freely. ‘There is a fair demand 
for birch, ash and elm for furniture and agricultural imple- 
ments, and stocks are getting low, especially in the wider 
sizes of birch, which are much in requisition. The increased 
demand for birch has stimulated production and the season’s 
cut may be larger than usual. Two-inch maple is selling 
well, but 1-inch is quiet. 
he movement to encourage the use of British Columbia 
lumber in eastern Canada seems likely to meet with suc- 
cess. Many architects and engineers are disposed to give 
Douglas fir the preference as dimension timber. It is ex- 
pected that large shipments of Douglas fir will be made 
during the season for Government construction work, as 
it is understood that instructions will be issued that a 
preference is in all cases to be given to Canadian material. 
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IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 26.—The forests of British 
Columbia gave a production value in 1915 of $29,150,000, 
which was greater than that of 1914 and compares very 
favorably with the best years. In 1914 the amount was 
$28,250,000; 1913, $33,650,000, and in 1912, $30,000,000. 
One of the principal items last year was shingles, which 
had a total value of $3,500,000, whereas in 1913 they reached 
only $550,000. Prospects for a figure approximating the 
record this year are good, for logging camps are preparing 
for activity with hardly any surplus of logs on hand. 
Shingles are in strong demand and prices are good. 

The leasing of the mill of the Canadian Pacific Lumber 
Company at Port Alberni, west coast of Vancouver Island, 
to Seattle parties is indicative of the better conditions. 
With the mill is purchased 250,000,000 feet of fir and 
cedar. The lessees are H. A. Dent, of the Dent Lumber & 
Shingle Company, and W. C. Mylroie, of the Anchor Supply 
Company, both of Seattle. The cash consideration is $250,- 
000. It is the intention of Messrs. Dent and Mylroie to 
enter the Alaska trade, as great activity is looked for in 
the north, and the mill at Port Alberni is very advan- 
tageously situated for their purpose. 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY 


Bay Ciry-Sacinaw, Micu., Feb. 29.—Saginaw valley 
lumbermen report continued prosperous conditions in 
their business with bright prospects as to the future. 

E. B. Foss & Co. of Bay City find the conditions and 
prospects good with the prices firm. 

Wickes Bros., of Saginaw, lumber machinery manufac- 
turers, report business as improving with more inquiries 
coming in, indicating that the lumber trade generally is 
steadily climbing upward. This is true particularly of 
the West and South, from where many inquiries have been 
received for gangs. 
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AT THE FURNITURE CITY 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., March 1.—The largest contract 
for lumber for house construction this season has been 
awarded by S. H. Wilson & Co. to the Marquette Lumber 
Company. The amount involved is about $15,000. The lum- 
ber will be used in building bungalows in Wyoming Park. 
S. H. Wilson & Co. are having plans drawn for twenty-?our 
of this modern type of residence. 

Arthur M. Manning, president of the Grand Rapids Lum- 
bermen’s Association and vice president of the Felger Lumber 
& Timber Company, with Mrs. Manning, has been in the 
South a couple of weeks on a business and pleasure trip. 
Mr. Manning writes of his especial pleasure in noting what 
a wonderful little city Laurel, Miss., is becoming from the 
viewpoints of beauty and lumber. 

Vernon Hourje, cashier in a bank at Durand, Mich., has 
accepted the position of manager of the Thickstun & Lindsley 
Lumber Company at Dowagiac. Mich., succeeding his father- 
in-law, D. C. Thickstun, who died recently. Mr. Tourje was 
president of the village council at Durand. 

The lack of timber of workable size will cause the removal 
some time during the coming year of the Oval Wood Dish 
Company, of Traverse City, Mich., to Tupper Lake, Franklin 
County, N. Y. Work on the erection of the company’s 
buildings in the latter place will begin this spring. The con- 
cern will continue to operate a sawmill in Traverse City. 
The company is the largest of its kind in the world, 
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Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. 


(Finished in Birch throaghout, Bliss & Faville, Architects.) 


Recommend 


Birch Finish 


to your customers and watch them 
prick up their ears and get out their 
pencils when youtell them the price. 
A lot of builders have an idea it’s 
prohibitive in cost simply because 
they don’t find it in every retail lum- 
ber yard, but the fact is for beauty, 
durability and added selling merit 
it’s about the cheapest Finish on 
the market today. 


Theres Good Money 
In It For Dealers 


too in that it’s a wood that doesn’t deterior- 
ate and being classed with the peer of finish 
woods the selling price can be fluctuated to 
meet conditions. But aside from the profit— 
Birch will add tone to your yard—it will 
broaden your possible sales and as a feature 
occasionally in your local advertising, will 
show you are alive to the demands of mod- 


ern day builders. 


As Finish, Birch reaches the height of its 
applicability to the retail yard, but as Flooring 
it is steadily gaining favor with builders who 
discriminate and here its beauty as well as 
durability recommend it highly. 


Sells On Merit— 


the chief factor in its favor, as judged from the build- 
ers’ viewpoint, being its susceptibility to all kinds of 
stains and finishes as well as to white enamel. 


An inquiry sent to any one of the firms below asking 
for Birch Book ‘‘A”’, will bring you invaluable 
information about this peer of finish woods. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 


Hayward, Wis. 


MASON -DONALDSON LBR. CO., 


Rhinelander, Wis. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 


Marinette, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 





GOODMAN LUMBER CO., Chicago, Ill. 
Goodman, Wis. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., I, STEPHENSON CO., 
Stanley, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
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Time Itself Eclipsed 


In the promptness of our 
shipments of 


Fir, Cedar, Spruce, 


AND 


Hemlock Lumber 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


FACTORY STOCKS 
BOX SHOOKS 


A trial order will demonstrate the 
advantages we have to offer you 


Tell us your needs. 


STER W. DAVID LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers—Merchants—Exporters 
- 548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 
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SILVER WHITE PINE 


A real Cork Pine Substitute for 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work 


IDAHO WHITE PINE 
General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


= 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. | 


——— MANUFACTURERS 


NORTHERN SOFT 
CORK WHITE PINE 
also— 

YELLOW PINE and 
HARDWOODS 

















Pitt 


White Pine 


IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


41801 Y ellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


sburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
TE PINE YELLOW PINE 











VATA, 


HEMLOCK 





HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Get our 
Prices on 





Box Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 
347 Oliver Bldg., 


B.W. Cross Lumber Co., rrrrspurct Pa. 























EASTERN LUMBER CENTERS 








FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 

NEw York, Feb. 29.—The inquiry continues very satis- 
factory but the embargo conditions account for much 
dissatisfaction in business during the past two weeks and 
are probably the reason why wholesalers say this market 
shows up less favorably than any other Bagg in the Bast. 
Salesmen returning from trips through New England, New 
York State and Pennsylvania as well as New Jersey find 
their customers in a better buying mood than in this district. 
It has been a long while since trade has been so badly ham- 
pered here on account of the freight congestion and it is 
not an exaggeration to state that many shippers have dozens 
and dozens of cars tied up with no prospects to indicate 
when delivery can be made. Because of this retailers are 
unwilling to get into the market too heavily at today’s 
prices. They feel as long as their stocks are not arriving 
they are compelled to abide by the condition of affairs and 
watch developments and that nothing can be gained by 
contracting too far into the future. On the other hand, 
reports from mills indicate that they are getting a good line 
of business from other centers and that while prices have 
receded a little from what they were a month or six weeks 
ago, there is every reason to expect higher, rather than 
lower prices as sprjng approaches. 

A. B. Ransom, of J. B. Ransom & Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
was in town for several days last week and found hardwoo'l 
conditions very satisfactory. He said it is his opinion, 
from a manufacturers’ standpoint, that mill conditions are 
such that today’s prices are low compared with what they 
will be a few weeks from now. This is contirmed by the 
willingness of large hardwood buyers to get into the market 
and contract ahead at today’s prices. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 


Burrato, N. Y., March 1.—Buffalo is employing be- 
tween 500 and 600 men this winter in drydock repair 
work, which will last until the lake trade opens again, as 
a fleet of 200 steamers is wintering here. The American 
Shipbuilding Company reports contracts for forty-six new 
steamers, practically all of the largest size. These will not 
all be built this year, because of the lack of capacity. It is 
some time since Buffalo built a large steamer, having been 
driven out of that work by continued strikes of carpenters. 
Never before has so much repair work been offered here. 

A leading difficulty in the lake trade is the lack of small- 
sized vessels to carry lumber. The demand for all sorts of 
vessels to go to the Coast has been greater than ever before, 
but any craft more than 250 feet long cannot go through 
the Welland Canal. So these smaller vessels have been sold 
in large numbers. Some went away last fall and others will 
go as soon as the ice permits. 

Buffalo lumbermen in the shingle trade report a prospect 
of the old rates in the lake trade, though the new Great 
Lakes Transit Company has not yet announced its rates. 
This market profits by the lake route on account of shingles 
being carried as deckloads on the package-freight liners, 
which make a lower rate than could be afforded for full 
cargoes. In this way the handling expense is light. The 
old rate from the Pacific coast to Buffalo, lake-and-rail, is 
70 cents. The new line has thirty-five steamers and should 
be able to take care of the traffic easily. 

The newly-incorporated wholesale lumber company of 
Palen & Burns has elected Millard S. Burns president and 
secretary and Jacob F. Hirschmiller vice-president and treas- 
urer. The other directors are Raymond Grove, Louis J. 
Lewis and L. H. Burns. The company will be codperative 
by selling stock to employees. 

Building permits for the last week showed a small total, 
amounting to $98,400, which is the lowest in several weeks. 
Permits numbered forty-three. One was granted to the Buf- 
falo Box Factory for an addition to the plant on Scoville 
Street at a cost of $4,500. G. Elias & Bro. have filed plans 
for the erection of a 1-story frame lumber-storage shed. 

The mysterious disappearance of Keith E. Dalrymple, heir 
to a lumber fortune of $400,000 at Port Allegheny, Pa., is 
still a topic of great interest in that town, and unless the 
young man appears soon he will be declared legally dead 
and the money go to other heirs. The missing heir went to 
the Pacific coast in 1906 and shortly afterward disappeared. 
The claimant who announced in Chicago the other day 
that he was the real heir is said to be not the real Dalrymple 
at all. Others equally assertive have been pronounced 
frauds by the executors. If alive, Keith Dalrymple is 23 
years old. The fortune awaiting his return was left by his 
father. Edward P. Dalrymple, who married the daughter of 
Fitz Henry Arnold, a wealthy lumberman and proprietor of 
a general store at Port Allegheny. 





THE TONAWANDAS 


NortH TonawanpA, N. Y., Feb. 29.—Heavy snow 
storms during the last week have hampered operations 
in the lumber district. The heaviest storm prevailed last 
night and the greater part of the day was spent in cleaning 
out alleys so that stock could be hauled to the planing mills. 
The storm prevented the railroads from doing any switching 
and cars were none too plentiful at the shipping points today. 

The late James Sweeney Thompson, of Thompson, Hubman 
& Fisher, left an estate valued at over $2,000,000. The in- 
come from the estate is equally divided between the widow 
and only child, Mrs. Peter A. Porter, jr. Mr. Thompson be- 
queathed $20,000 to the St. Mark’s Church at North Tona- 
wanda, $10,000 to the DeGraff Memorial Hospital, another 
local institution, $2,500 to the Masonic Home at Utica, N. Y., 
and various sums to relatives and friends. John Toby, an 
Indian, of Penetang, Ont., employed as a guide by Mr. 
Thompson on a number of occasions, was left an annuity of 
$300. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 29.—With the aggregate value 
of New England building contracts to February 23 
amounting to $19,835,000, as against $14,471,000 for the 
same period last year and $16,396,000 in 1912, the coun- 
try’s best previous building year, the confidence of the 
lumber trade is getting greater from day to day. Builders 
say they expect to have the busiest spring in years and the 
retail lumber yards want to prepare for the expected heavy 
demand for lumber. But while the demand is active, prices 
firm and stocks in first hands sufficiently reduced to promise 
even stronger quotations as the season advances, whole- 
salers are embarrassed by the lack of transportation facili- 
ties. Despite the scarcity of ocean tonnage, it is easier now 
to forward lumber cargoes by water to New England coast 
points than it is to obtain rail transportation of lumber 
to inland yards. : 

Spruce quotations are particularly strong and it looks now 
like a new high record before spring. Production of spruce 
logs last winter was much reduced in all the eastern spruce 
camps, while demand is away ahead of last season. Besides 
the lighter supply for the manufacturers, much more spruce 
than ordinarily is wanted by the pulpwood interests and 
the good prices they are offering will divert much to them, 
a use further encouraged by the difficulty of transporting 
lumber from the producing districts to the big lumber mar- 
kets of New England and New York. A report just received 
from Phillips, Me., for instance, shows that nearly all the 


spruce cut around there this winter is for pulpwood. It has 
been an ideal winter in that section for lumbering. 

The old wharf of the George McQuesten Company in East 
Boston has been offered to the German merchant ships in- 
terned here during their enforced visit, and six are now 
moored there. The removals were made in the interest of 
economy as the rates are much less than at the State pier 
at South Boston. The George McQuesten Company, one of 
the biggest wholesale yellow pine firms in the East, has a 
new wharf and milling plant at East Boston. 

A working agreement for 1916 has been entered into by 
the longshoremen employed by transatlantic companies com- 
ing here, under which the men will get increases of about 
5 cents an hour, and which will be paid, of course, by even 
higher ocean freight rates. 

Laden with 678,000 feet of lumber, the _ four-masted 
schooner Stanley M. Seaman, arrived last Wednesday from 
Orange, the new Texan lumber port, and is discharging at 
East Boston. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 28.—Last week was active 
in the lumber business with prices tightening, but con- 
sternation rules today on account of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad embargo on the entire city. A new hemlock price 
list was issued today, with a dollar added all the way down 
the line, and still nothing offered at list. Manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers have all shared in the activity of 
the week and many are finally coming to a realization of 
the fact that lumber is rapidly becoming scarce. General 
business in most lines is almost booming and demand for 
lumber is general. Finances are fairly easy and in some 
quarters collections are reported as somewhat better. 

Hardwoods are all scarce in dry stock and on many items 
the market is oversold. Maple is one of the most in demand, 
with least in sight. Many mills have nothing to offer that 
is not growing now. There has been a big demand for hard- 
wood flooring, in which maple has been a leader. Practically 
no dry stock is offered in plain or quartered oak, either white 
or red, or in ash, basswood or birch. Beech, chestnut, gum 
and poplar are in good demand, some items of the last being 
the only wood in which an adequate stock seems on hand. 
Average hardwood prices are now about $4 to $5 above those 
prevailing six months ago. Spruce has never been more 
scarce here and prices are nearing their record. White pine 
is easily sold at good prices in all grades, but there is a 
greater scarcity in barn and lower grades than in the 
others. Cypress sells on long time mostly, as stocks ready 
for shipment decrease and prices advance. Longleaf pine is 
in good demand in all items, but especially in bill timbers, 
and prices still advance. Both cypress and cedar shingles 
sell well, and lath are scarce and bring good prices. 

The board of directors of the Lumbermen’s Club will hold 
a meeting on the 4th, when final arrangements will be made 
for the first annual meeting. 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 29.—Some of the larger build- 
ers in the Pittsburgh district last week declared that the 
situation for 1916 is the most promising for active 
developments of any in a decade. Plans in the hands of 
architects are more numerous and house building is excep- 
tionally heavy. Industrial construction is also heavy. 
Bridge building this year will be unusually large, one bridge 
over the Allegheny river at Pittsburgh for the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad is now under way, while a second for the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad, a much larger one, is 
planned to begin within a week over the same river. A very 
large rebuilding movement is contemplated in the older 
sections of the city. The prices that are asked for material 
stagger some prospective investors in speculative dwelling 
house work and may cause some of the new projects to be 
held up, but both contractors and supply men are con- 
vinced that the values will increase rather than diminish 
this year and probably next. There is plenty of labor of 
the skilled kind but a shortage of common labor. é 

Coal and coke fields have been hindered by snow and car 
shortage. All mills operate nearly full time. 

The Babcock Lumber Company reports brisk ye A and 
strong demand for lumber at the existing prices, which in 
some instances it is believed will be certain to advance with 
the spring owing to unusual demand from every direction. 





REFORESTING PROPAGANDA ANNOUNCED 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Feb. 21.—Officials of the state for- 
estry department have just stated that the most extended 
program of reforesting ever attempted here will be car- 
ried out this year. About one-half of the young trees 
in the State nurseries, amounting to about 7,000,000, 
will be planted during the season. The larger part of 
these will be set out on the State forests and on the new 
auxiliary reserves, but some will go to private individuals 
not wanting them for ornamentation or shade but for the 
development of wooded areas. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 29.—Conditions in the Cleve- 
land lumber market are very satisfactory and the trade 
looks forward to a heavy business during March, barring 
unfavorable weather conditions, according to J. V. O’Brien, 
secretary of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, 

Trade during the first two months of the present year has 
been exceptional, reflecting the generally improved tone of 
business as a whole and a year far above normal is looked 
for both on account of optimistic business conditions and 
the stimulus expected in Cleveland building as a result of 
the Complete Building Show, just closed. 





TIMBERLAND SALES. 


R. C. Bell, of the Columbia Logging comers, of Grays 
River, Wash., has purchased the holdings of the Portland 
Lumber Company. The camp maintains an extensive and 
complete machine shop, its own school and electric lighting 
system. The timber owned is one of the largest and finest 
tracts in the Northwest. 





A tract of timber about seven miles above Louisa, Ky.., 
was sold by Dr. P. B. Garred, of Charleston, to William 
Triplett. here are about 3,000,000 feet of timber on the 
land, and the purchaser will begin cutting at once. 





The Albany Lumber Company, of Albany, Ore., was the 
successful bidder for 1,645,000 feet of timber in the Santiam 
national forest. The timber consists of 1,432,000 feet of 
Douglas fir, 108,000 feet of western hemlock and 105,000 
feet of red cedar. The advertised price was $1.55 per 
thousand for Douglas fir, $1.70 per thousand for red cedar, 
and 50 cents for hemlock. 
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THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 

sr. Louris, Mo., March 1—The general lumber situa- 
tion begins to show some improvement, notwithstanding 
the snows and rains that have prevailed all over this 
territory and have handicapped liberal buying. The last 
few weeks have been unfavorable to the handling of lumber, 
both in and out of the yard. With an early spring in pros- 
pect it is pretty certain that considerable lumber wili be 
wanted, as the country is in a prosperous condition and a 
great deal of building is contemplated. Owing to the fact 
that the line yards and country dealers have only been 
buying in small quantities recently, and their stocks have 
been allowed to run down, a great deal of buying must be 
done before they will be in shape to care for trade. 

During the last week demand for southern pine, while not 
very heavy, has been seasonable. Buying has been a little 
more general and active than it was. Inquiries in anticipa- 
tion of spring requirements have been coming in quite well 
and the prospects for future business are brighter than they 
have been for some time. 














IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 29.—Winter still loiters in the 
southwestern district and the last week has not seen 
quite so active a demand for lumber from the country 
yards as might have been expected had the weather cleared 
up. Big Kansas City retail yards report that they get busi- 
ness about as fast as they can handle it. With the demand 
from consumers insistent retailers are considerably embar- 
rassed by their inability to get quick shipments because of 
the car shortage. Railways report rolling stock nearly all 
tied up in the East and make little progress in relieving the 
situation here. Reports from the oil fields continue to 
tell of great activity as a result of the increasing price of 
crude oil, The field has been extended well up into Kansas 
and is being further extended so that the demand for lumber 
for oil rigs and pumping stations bids fair to be a bigger 
factor than ever. The expansion also means a big increase 
in the call for tank stock. Country yards report a strong 
inquiry for silos by the farmers this spring and the trade in 
silos is expected to be the best it ever has been in this 
section. Interest in live stock is increasing generally, which 
means an increase in the number of barns and sheds and a 
= increase in the consumption of lumber on the 
arms, 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
and Mrs. Long have gone to San Antonio, Tex., where they 
will spend several weeks. They will return to Kansas City 
when the spring weather becomes settled. 

George Schoular, of Superior, Neb., who operates several 
prosperous yards in northern Kansas and southern Nebraska, 
spent a couple of days last week with local wholesalers and 
manufacturers. 

O. BE. Renfro, president of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Com- 
pany, and Ralph E. Byrne, secretary and treasurer of the 
same company, are in Horatio, Ark., this week looking over 
sawmill properties in that section. 

Frank Paxton, of the Paxton-Salmon Lumber Company, is 
in a hospital for an operation for an ear complaint. 





SOUTHWEST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 28.—Good weather during the 
last week has caused spring building activity to begin 
early in Texas, according to Beaumont lumber manufac- 
turers. The retail yards, which have been practically out of 
the market since the first of the year, have been circulating 
numerous inquiries and several fair-sized orders have been 
placed during the last few days. 

While a few manufacturers have made small concessions 
to secure yard orders, most mills have taken only the orders 
they could secure according to their price views. But with 
the yard business picking up, millmen look for a continued 
increase in buying and a firm market. 

Throughout the winter mills have been busy cutting on 
timber orders and the demand for this material continues 
brisk, Railroads are still purchasing considerable bridge 
material and ties. 

Beaumont manufacturers report having experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in securing cars the last week. ‘This is 
due to the unusually large shipment of lumber and other 
commodities, 

Due to the lack of ship bottoms, the excessive ocean 
freight rates and maritime insurance charges, very little 
lumber is being exported. For the same reason and for the 
additional reason that an embargo on lumber has been de- 
clared at several Gulf ports, there have been no coastwise 
shipments by water during the last ten days. Considerable 
lumber to fill coastwise orders has, however, been shipped by 
rail, despite the heavy freight cost. 





ORANGE, TEXx., Feb. 28.—Local lumbermen report a 
heavier inquiry and firm prices during the last week. 
Good weather is prevailing, making logging conditions 
easy, and the weather reports and forecasts from other sec 
tions of the country give promise that building will be more 
general tnroughout the interior within the next few weeks. 

The Norwegian bark Ariel arrived in this port today from 
Belfast, Ireland, and will begin taking cargo at once. , It is 
being loaded by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company for 
European ports. It is the first bark to come to this port: 
is 796 tons net register and is expected to carry a cargo of 
about 750,000 feet of. sawn timber. : 

The Brownie Babette Oil Company, in which Dr. E. W. 
Brown, of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, is_prin- 
cinal owner, brought in a 10,000 barrel gusher in the Vinton 
oil field, eleven miles east of Orange, yesterday. . 
Siark, president of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, 
has laberneted himself heavily in oil operations in Orange 

ounty, 

A car shortage has set in that promises to become acute. 
It is very pronounced in this immediate section and reports 
received from other mill centers indicate a similar condition. 
Local lumbermen attribute the shortage principally to the 
feat number of cars that are tied up at the ports, particu- 
larly in the East, and are of the opinion that there is no 
immediate relief in sight. All of the roads have “bad-order” 
cirs in large numbers, not having had opportunity to over- 
: a —— rolling stock since the crop movement was 
io ndled. 

O. S. Tam, vice president of the Miller-Link Lumber Com- 
peny, sees in the car shortage, and in the additional fact 
that there is already a noticeable increase in demand from 
a!l parts of the country for lumber of all grades and sizes, 
“1 indieation of return of conditions in the lumber market 
that obtained in 1906 and 1907, when the shortage of cars 
was a decided element in the extraordinary demand for 
immber and the consequent high prices. He Jocks for con- 
siderable increases in price within the next few months. 

Through the local offices of Henry Piaggio, lumber exporter 
“nd importer of Italian cements. the Luteber & Moore Lum- 
Ser Company has purchased 5,000 barrels of cement that wil! 
be used in construction of the mill that is to be built here. 
“he purchase aggregates 1.000 tons, and shipment will be made 
by water from Gulfport, Miss., where Mr. Piaggio has exten- 
Sive warehouses. The schooner Phenis W. Sprague is now 
loading with the cargo and will be the first vessel to bring in- 


bound cargo to the new port of Orange. Customarily Mr. 
Piaggio makes shipments direct from Italy, where delivery 
can be effected by water, but delivery is required on this 
order before it could be effected from across the water. 
This order was landed by D. R. McInnis, local manager of 
the Piaggio interests. It is considered an opening wedge 
introducing this product to the Gulf coast section and it is 
expected that a large business will be built up with Orange 
as distributing center for the product in Texas and Louisiana. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company began on Thurs- 
day cutting lumber for construction of its new mill. Five 
million feet will be required for building the mill, monorail 
and other conveyor systems. General Manager Farwell, of 
the company, says that it is disconcerting to have to devote 
so much good lumber to this construction at a time when 
the market is in good shape. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company is advertising for 
bids for construction of the first ten miles of an extension 
of its logging railroad in Louisiana. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 

Houston, TEx., Feb. 29.—With the placing of several 
portions of the recent large foreign orders which have 
been mentioned from time to time, the prospects for 
future activity in the southern yellow pine market of the 
Southwest are beginning to look much brighter. It is known 
definitely that the Belgian Government order for 11,000,000 
feet has been placed with a large export company at New 
Orleans. This is the first one of the inquiries actually to 
develop into something material. 

A number of buyers and lumbermen from the North and 
East have been in this section recently and all report the 
conditions improving. Charles D. Gates, president of the 
Gates Handle Company and interested in a number of other 
companies, reported that while business conditions were 
normal, the Allies were beginning to buy in large quan- 
tities in New York. 

The railroads have large orders on their books waiting 
until they can get the necessary steel supplies before placing 
their orders for lumber. It is believed in some quarters that 
it may become necessary for them to use wood entirely for 
window sills and frames and other portions of the equip- 
ment owing to the impossibility of obtaining steel at the 
present time. 

A new avenue of trade is opening up to the lumber people 
of this section through the reduction of the blanket rate 
which places the Texas mills on the same footing as those 
in Tennessee and that district in the matter of freight 
charges to the Pacific coast. ‘The South Texas Lumber Com- 
pany is shipping several cars of oak and ash to California, 
the dealers there buying in the rough for manufacturing 
purposes. 

The Trinity Tie & Lumber Company. which was chartered 
last week, is building a sawmill with 25,000-foot daily capac- 
ity north of Liberty and will begin operations within thirty 
days, engaging in the hardwood trade, principally ash, oak 
and cypress. The company has orders on hand for railroad 
material. Lumber will be shipped by barge from the mill 
to Liberty. The officers are T. S. Quick, president; C. F 
Willingham, secretary; S. W. Hensley, vice president. 

The Bradford Hicks Lumber Company, of Dyersdale, is 
planning a four-mile railroad extension to the oil fields at 
Humble to connect with a branch of the Frisco Lines. The 
purpose is to carry lumber material direct to the oil fields 
without being compelled to haul by teams for long distances. 

e most serious car shortage in the last ten years now 
prevails over the southern and southwestern territory accord- 
ing to O. C. Castle, car service agent for the Sunset Central 
and formerly statistician for the Association of Western 
Railways. He stated he was not optimistic about any great 
relief in the near future. 

The Southern Pacific Railway has placed orders for 2,838 
steel frame freight cars, consisting of 1.900 box cars, 760 
stock cars, 650 flat cars, 275 flat car bodies and other kinds 
to be delivered as soon as possible for spring use. 
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CRESCENT CITY NOTES 


New Or.EAns, LA., Feb. 28.—Without material change, 
according to current comment, the market appears to 
be developing a stronger, firmer tone. The weekly 
report of the Pine association indicates a slight gain of 
unfilled orders, though production was somewhat in excess 
of new bookings. Shipments are interfered with to some 
extent by short car supply, which is causing complaint both 
in vellow pine and cypress territory. This is believed due 
to the tie-up of cars in eastern territory. Opinions differ 
regarding its probable extent and duration. Export market 
development is virtually blocked by lack of transport and 
almost prohibitive rates, so far as the movement to Europe 
is concerned, but there is a fair movement to West Indian 
ports and the New Orleans clearances show good-sized ship- 
ments to Panama for the week. Demand for southern 
yellow pine car and railroad material and for special bills 
is well maintained. Bad weather holds off development of 
line-yard demand, but there is some gain in this line and 
inquiries are said to be picking up right along. Despite 
rumored weak places in quotations on some southern yellow 
pine items, prices in general are reported to be tending 
steadily toward firm and healthy levels. Cypress manufac- 
turers report a gradual improvement of demand, with the 
proportion of straight car business again on the mend 
and rather better call for the factory grades. Cypress 
lath and shingles sell readily, but renmiain in very low 
supply, some of the mill stocks being badly broken. The 
hardwood situation seems to “lay” about as it was. Cur- 
tailment of production by floods and bad weather strengthens 
it statistically and demand probably is holding its own, but 
no_ new leads or snecially noteworthy features are reported. 

Representative B. P. Harrison, of the Mississippi Coast 
district, is making a strong fight before the agricultural 
committee of the House to have the appropriation for stand- 
ardization of rosin grades increased from $5,000 to $10,000. 
and expresses the hope that the committee will support 
the increase. Standardization of grades will, it is con- 
tended, prove very helpful to southern naval stores pro- 
ducers, who are put to serious losses by the operation of the 
present double standards. 

The Hardwood Lumber Company has begun the operation 
of its new mill at Sandersville, Miss., and plans, it is said, 
to specialize in furniture stock. 

he Finkbine Lumber Company. which is erecting a 
modern double band sawmill at D’Lo, Miss.. is said to be 
installing a sewerage system and will provide a sanitarium 
and Y. M. A. hall for its employees. Several hundred 
new houses, equipped with water and light, are being erected 
for their occupancy, and the reports indicate that D’Lo, 
thanks to the company’s enterprise, is about to claim a 
asd on the list of the southern lumber industry’s “model 
owns. 

George E. Watson, secretary of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, is back from the Cleveland 
show, where the association put on its exhibit, and reports 
that the Cleveland enterprise scored a decided success from 
every standpoint. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS 
HattiespurG, Miss., Feb. 29.—There has been consid- 
erable activity in the lumber business here during the last 


week. The improvement in weather conditions has 
enabled the mills to run up to full capacity, A shortage of 











Buy Right 


Carter’s List will help you, because it re- 
flects the actual market and offers you 
quality and prompt shipments in 


Ark. 227 Yellow Pine 


On request we'll send it regularly—free. 


_C. J. Carter Lumber Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











mber Company, Inc. 


filbany, Georgia. 






Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 
SALES AGENTS FOR 


EAST COAST LUMBER CO., 
WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, 


Watertown, Fla. 
Inverness, Fla. 








FRANCIS [, JOHNSON Jr. 





1231 LUMBER 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 











| PHILADELPHIA| 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


























Maraschino Idaho White Pine 


A Good Cash Customer says: 
“Your grades cannot be beat and your siding 
has Tonawanda stock skinned a mile.” 


Our No. 1 Barn runs 50 per cent. dressing and 
Our No. 2 Barn runs 50 per cent. No. 1 Barn. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Everything in 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 





Harrison Bldg., 


Hallowell & Souder, pxitadetPria‘ea. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 
White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 











A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of touses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 pe id. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER” 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 





























T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ATi rsegigune nueva Tani Huet TOM 
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Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg., 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 







































INUIT EET 


Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES {1811-1814 Wright Building, 
OFFICE | ST. LOUIS, MO, 


GIDEON, MO. 
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Don’t Handicap Yourself 


in the race for business by failure or neglect to provide yourself 
with the best business card the world thus far affords 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


In use the cards are detached one by one as occasion demands. 
The edges are absolutely smooth, incomprehensible as that may seem, 
and every card is clean, flat, perfect 
and unmarred. They attract attention 
and they get attention. Send for sam- 












ple book and detach Soom 
them ‘for yourself—You sagen 
will never be cod 29 - 
satisfiedwith —" 


ane: case. 
thing 
else. 


Send 


today. STEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 


€.K. HARRIS 
GALES AcENT 





FISHER BUILOING 
ICA 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
61-63 East Acams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustinan’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 


ears is giving the mills considerable trouble, and at some 
plants the planing mills are iosing time because they are 
unable to get a sufficient supply of box cars. It is hoped 
that this shortage will soon be overcome, as shed stock 
orders are coming in larger volume and buying for the spring 
trade is just beginning to be noticed. 

Car material orders during the last few days have been 
more plentiful than at any time since the first of January. 
Decking and sills are probably more active than any other 
classes of car material. ‘Timber orders for large size tim- 
bers continue plentiful and the demand is better for the 
small size. Heart ties are also in good demand. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 

SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 28.—The car shortage commands 
the attention of many southern yellow pine operators. 
Some lumbermen here estimate the shortage now at 50 
percent of requirement. 

During the last ten days the southern yellow pine busi- 
ness has become rather brisk, the improvement being notice- 
able with regard to erders from Texas, Oklahoma and north 
central States. There is also much improvement from other 
sections, and the general demand is considered good. Most 
of the call is for building materials, but there is inquiry 
for heavy orders from the railroads and as soon as the 
weather is a little better a substantial increase in this class 
of trade is expected. 

The 41,000,000-foot export order for France has not yet 
been placed, according to advices reaching here, where some 
companies were slated for a part of the order, but is still 
expected to be placed. 

The Shreveport lumber fraternity was well represented 
last week at an invitation golf tournament at Houston, Tex., 
and reports from the contest city state that F. T. Whited, 
vice president of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, of this 
city, was among the match winners. Golf is one of the 
leading amusements of the local lumbermen, who belong to 
a club that was organized by President S. H. Bolinger, of 
the Bolinger Lumber Company. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES 

WarrEN, ARK., Feb. 29.—Conditions with Arkansas 
soft pine manufacturers are very satisfactory and mills 
report orders plentiful, with prices on the upward trend. 
With the large number of requests for rush shipments spring 
trade is expected to start very soon. j F 

Retailers throughout the southern yellow pine consuming 
territory are predicting the heaviest spring business for 
vears, and stocks at the sawmills are in bad shape to handle 
the increased business. Assortments are badly broken, and 
general stocks are at least 20 percent lower than last year. 
Manufacturers however seem to realize from past experience 
just how easy it is to cause an overproduction, and thus far 
most mills are being operated on a conservative basis, with 
no effort to increase the output. If the manufacturers will 
only continue this policy and keep the production in iine 
with demand, there is no question but what 1916 will be a 
profitable year for the mill men. nes 

Throughout every section reports are that building the 
last several years has been much below normal and with the 
high prices paid for farm produce last year the farmers are 
planning extensive repairs and new buildings. On account 
of the high prices of iron, steel and cement the demand for 
lumber will also show heavy increases from factory trade, 
railroad and car companies. 

Orders are coming in much more freely than for some 
time and advances in price of 25 cents to 50 cents are 
reported on all items on both sides of the list. Demand for 
common boards and lath continues to be especially heavy, 
and reports indicate an extreme scarcity of lath to supply 
immediate needs. Arkansas soft pine mills are selling 
straight cars of %/4 No. 1 plastering lath at $2.20 f. 0. b. 
the mill and refusing large quantities of No. 2 lath offered 
for shipment. The effort being made by dealers to cover 
requirements for the entire year is a good indication that 
they expect higher prices later on. 

Cars have. been very scarce for the last two weeks but 
railroads advise this condition is only temporary and due 
to the fact that for a short time railroad lines were closed 
on account of the high water, and then again on account of 
having to use empty box cars for housing refugees. Weather 
conditions are ideal and manufacturing plants are running 
full time. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 29.—The lumber business is 
moving along in its former even tenor, and everyone con- 
nected in any way with the trade expresses himself as 
well satisfied with the trend of business. Demand is keep- 
ing pace with production, and good prices are maintained. 
Almost all lines of stock are called for, with dimension 
perhaps leading in the requirements of the buyer. ‘The 
mills throughout the State are running steadily, now that 
the weather conditions are favorable to extended operations. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 26.—The lack of transpor- 
tation continues to be the dominant feature of the lum- 
ber situation. Railroads have embargoes on everything 
north of Newark, N. J., and steamships leaving the various 
ocean ports can take only a small part of the lumber 
that is being offered. Sailing vessels are so scarce as to be 
an unknown quantity. This is the most serious situation 
that has confronted the trade and one which has upset every 
calculation and plan of manufacturers, wholesalers and con- 
sumers, 

Thus far mills have suffered only in their inability to 
make delivery of the lumber actually sold. They have on 
hand enough orders to keep them running for a period of 30 
to 120 days. While there is still a continual demand for lum- 
ber, orders have fallen off to a considerable extent owing to 
the fact that the buyers realize the seriousness of the trans- 
portation situation. 

Based upon fundamental conditions which go to make 
the lumber business, the situation is probably all that can 
be desired. Stocks in consumers’ yards are low and broken. 
Building reports show a vast improvement in all the markets, 
something all told like an increase of 35 percent over the 
corresponding month last year. Retailers report a_ large 
inquiry for building material for spring. So urgent is the 
demand for the lumber of this section that many inquiries 
are coming in now based upon an all-rail route. 











SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE 


SAVANNAH, GA., March 1.—This section of the State 
is experiencing the driest February in the recollection of 
some of the oldest inhabitants, and forests and early 
vegetation are suffering. The woods for fully a hundred 
square miles are dotted with fires. and the public high- 
ways are two or three inches deep in dust. So dense has 
been the smoke from the forest fires during the last few days 
that the sun has almost been obscured from view in some 
localities, and the moon has appeared as a big red ball 





of fire. Thousands of trees have been ruined by the steadily 
growing fires. 

There has been little or no change in prices on lumber, 
and dealers still experience considerable trouble in ship: 


- ping their product, especially on foreign orders, except in 


instances where the material is intended to fill the war 
orders, when the interested Governments supply the larger 
number of vessels needed for transportation and accept 31] 
risks after the vessels clear. 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 


NorFotk, Va., Feb. 26.—In the North Carolina pine 
field February closed exceptionally strong both as to de- 
mand and prices. Accumulations, if they oceur, will not 
give the operators much trouble, they say, as long as they 
are covered by orders, as is the case at present. During 
the latter part of the month the movement of lumber !)y 
water was heavier as bottoms were not so scarce. ‘Tie 
rail movement also showed a slight increase, a large volume 
of business being shipped by roundabout routes into New 
ingland at advanced rates at the request of the consignecs, 
Prices are just as strong as they were thirty days ago and 
on dressed lumber seem to be getting stiffer all the time, 
although the demand has not increased to a large extent. 
Large sales have been recorded on the rough box market 
from time to time but have not been very numerous. Box 
makers are not crowded with business and are in a_posi- 
tion to stay off the market for a short while longer. Those 
who have been forced to replenish their supplies are doing 
so sparingly in the face of a strong market. 

During the last week buying activities centered on 4/4 
edge box, the stock sizes of culls, 5/4 and 6/4 edge box, 
box bark strips and sizes. Ten and 12-inch box also moved 
freely and prices have been advanced by some mills. 

A decided increase was noted in the sales of 6- and 8-inch 
roofers and factory flooring. Lath were also in good call 
and the prices are hardening. 


MINNESOTA 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES 


DuLutH, MINN., March 1.—Considerable lumber has 
been sold in the Duluth market during the last two weeks. 
The trades represent at least 15,000,000 feet of log run 
norway, spruce, tamarack and white pine. There are also 
options out on a further block of 8,000,000 feet, and upon 
2,500,000 feet of No. 5’s. The Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany of Chicago was prominent in the buying. Prices did 
not reach as high a level as some of the manufacturers had 
hoped, but nevertheless they show a good gain over prices 
at this time last year. A good deal of the lumber sold 
lately will be furnished by the Dunka Lumber Company 
of Fairbanks, Minn. ‘ 

‘The Cloquet Tie & Post Company has installed a lath 
mill which will be ready to begin operation this week. ‘he 
mill has a capacity of 30,000,000 lath a year. It is op- 
erated by electricity. It had been expected that the plant 
would be in operation several weeks ago, but there was de- 
lay in getting the machinery delivered. 

The International Lumber Company at Spooner, Minn., 
will inaugurate the sawing season April 15. The com»:ny 
is shipping from ten to twenty cars of lumber a day end 
is unable to give as prompt despatch as it would like be-. 
cause of large demand. 

The sawmill of the Willow River Lumber Company at 
Hayward, Wis., has resumed operations after having Leen 
idle since last June. The Johnson-Wentworth Lumber ¢ om- 
pany will also resume manufacturing lumber next weer, 
beg = up of this plant will put several hundred men 
at work. : . 




















A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 1.—Local lumbermen, es- 
pecially those handling western mill stocks, complain of 
serious car shortage conditions. They say the ear situa- 
tion is worse than last fall and-seems to be getting more 
acute. Many cars have been delayed and retailers are keep- 
ing the wires hot with inquiries. 

The H. O. Seiffert Lumber Company, of Everett, Wash., 
has opened a Minneapolis sales office in charge of Charles 
Harris, in the Lumber Exchange Building. 

Local officers of the Red River Lumber Company announce 
that the mill at Westwood, Cal., is being enlarged by addi- 
tion of a new gang saw and one band saw. The company 
recently took one order for 60,000,000 feet of California 
white pine for future delivery. 

J. D. McCormack, of the Canadian-Western Lumber Com- 
pany (Ltd.), Frazier Mills, B. C., has been in Minneapolis 
on business and reports a great improvement in the lumber 
trade of Western Canada. 





HYMENEAL 











PFIFFNER-STURTEVANT.—James Meehan Pfiffner, 
engaged with his father, E, J. Pfiffner, in conducting the 
E. J. Pfiffner Lumber Company, at Stevens Point, Wis., 
and Miss Mary Sturtevant, daughter of J. L. Sturtevant, 
editor of the Wausau Record-Herald, at Wausau, Wis., 
were married February 25 at the home of the bride’s 
parents. A reception was held and dinner served at the 
Sturtevant home. The itinerary of the honeymoon in- 
cluded Milwaukee and Chicago. Mr. and Mrs. Pfiffner 
will be at home after March 6 at Church and Clark 
streets in Stevens Point. The groom is a graduate of 
the Stevens Point High School, Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind., and of the agricultural course at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The bride is a graduate of the 
Wausau High School and the Stevens Point Normal 
School and for a year was supervisor of domestic sci- 
ence of the Pewaukee schools. 


BARNETT-TREVITT.—David A. Barnett, of Toledo, 
Ohio, married Miss Myrtle Trevitt, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Wednesday, February 23, at the home of the 
bride’s parents in Grand Rapids, Rev. William E. Tre- 
vitt, father of the bride, performing the ceremony. 
From Grand Rapids they came to Chicago on a brief 
honeymoon trip. They will be at home to their friends 
at Toledo after April 1. -Mr. Barnett is associated with 
his father, C Barnett, secretary and treasurer of the 
Collier-Barnett Company, in that concern. His father is 
very widely known and the son is rapidly becoming so in 
the millwork worid. The legion of friends of both father 
and son will join in wishing the new couple a full measure 
of happiness. 


TEBB-PAULHAMUS.— Arthur Tebb, of Aberdeen. 
Wash., and Miss Alice Paulhamus, of Sumner, Wash.. 
were married February 21 at Tacoma, Wash. The brid« 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Paulhamus. Hei 
father is well known as a leader in the organization 0! 
the fruit industry of the Northwest. The groom is th« 
son of T. W. Tebb, sales manager of the Pacific Lumbe 
Agency, Aberdeen, who is well known among lumberme! 
of the South as well as the Pacific coast. Arthur Tebb is 
also an employee of the Agency. Mr. and Mrs. Tebb wil! 
be at home to their friends after March 15 at the Broad- 
way Apartments, Aberdeen, 
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HENRY H. SHEIP.—Founder and head of the Henry 
Ht. Sheip Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Henry H. Sheip, died on the evening of February 24, at 
bis home on Old York Road, in Oak Lane, a suburb o1 
Philadelphia. Mr. Sheip had been in poor health for 
several years, but his condition was not considered dan- 
gelous until the Sunday before his death. He is survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Ella Sheip; one son, Henry L. Sheip, 
and one daughter, Mrs. Edmond N. Lippincott. He was 
a brother of Jerome H. Sheip, also a prominent lumber- 
man and cigar box dealer. 

\ir. Sheip was always untiring and aggressive in busi- 
ness, With a high standard of business ethics, and a great 
regard for his employees and his fellow men. Since the 
war in Europe began, he had a chance to add materially 
to his profits by using his big plants for the manufacture 
of gun stocks and other war materials. This he abso- 
lutely refused to do, on humanitarian grounds. His 
death is a severe loss, not only to his large circle of 
friends and associates, but to many in business and social 
life where his advice was so often depended upon. 

Mr. Sheip was born at Pennsburg, Montgomery County, 
Pa., in 1850, a son of Levenus Sheip, a country miller. 
In 1876 he came to Philadelphia and started making cigar 
boxes. Business increased, and an assistant had to be 
employed. Then another and another were added, until 
today the big plant at Sixth Street and Columbia Avenue 
eovers parts of several city blocks, includes fourteen 
factory buildings and lumber yards with capacity up in 
the millions of feet, and employs a thousand persons. 
The company also has a plant in Tampa, Fla., and while 
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still specializing in cigar boxes and shooks, does a big 
lumber business, makes all kinds of boxes and cases, toy 
furniture, and many wooden specialties and_ novelties 
requiring special woodworking skill and machinery. In 
1880 Harrison Landis was taken into partnership with 
Mr. Sheip, and in 1899 the business was incorporated 
under its present title. ; 

Mr. Sheip was a member of the Oak Lane Presbyterian 
Church, the Presbyterian Synod, the Presbyterian Social 
Union, and an active worker in church and Sunday school 
affairs. He was a director in-the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany, and a member of the Lumbermens’ Exchange, the 
Manufacturers’ Club, the Columbia Club and the York 
Road Country Club. 


PETER J. SEIPPEL.—One of the leading citizens of 
Dubuque, Iowa, and a lumberman of prominence in the 
Northwest for many years, Peter J. Seippel, died at his 
home in Dubuque February 28 from an attack of the 
grippe. By his death Dubuque lost one of its most 
active and progressive citizens. A multitude of friends 
here and throughout Iowa mourn his loss. : 

Peter J. Seippel was the head of the Peter J. Seippel 
Lumber Company. He started in the lumber business 
as a young man, being employed in 1884 by Charles 
Robinson, then a prominent Dubuque lumberman. He 
was a salesman for Mr. Robinson until i887, when he 
formed a partnership with J. Meuser and engaged 
in the lumber business at East Dubuque, Ill. 2» dis- 
posed of his interest in that concern in 1897 and svarted 
in the lumber business in Dubuque on August 1 of the 
same year. He was associated with his brother, Phillip 
H. Seippel, and John A. Kerper. The firm was incor- 
porated in 1905 as the Peter J. Seippel Lumber Company, 
A year later it absorbed the business of the Builders 
Supply Company, successor of the Rumpf-Frudden Lum- 
ber Company. Two years later the firm absorbed the 
Meuser Bros. lumber business and Joseph A. Meuser 
became actively identified with the company. About 
the same time the company acquired extensive inter- 
ests in the West and in British Columbia. The Peter 
J. Seippel Lumber Company grew steadily under Mr. 
Seippel’s direction until it became one of the leading 
lumer concerns of Iowa. 

Mr. Seippel was born August 7, 1862, in Schoenberg, 
Hesse Darmstadt, Germany. He came to America with 
his parents when he was 2 years old. The family_lo- 
cated at Glen Haven, Wis., and in 1870 moved to Gut- 
tenburg in Dubuque County, Iowa. Mr. Seippel is sur- 
Vived by his wife. formerly Miss Katherine Jess, of 
Dubuque; six children, and his aged mother, Mrs. 
Martin Seippel, of Guttenburg. 


J. M. D. HEALD.—Surviving member of Price & Heald, 
the widely known wholesale hardwood firm, with offices 
In the Knickerbocker Building, Baltimore, Md., J. M. D. 
Heald, died early on the morning of February 25 at his 
home. Mr. Heald was born in Baltimore sixty-five years 
ago, the son of the late John H. Heald. Practically his 
Whole life was spent here, with the exception of per- 
haps a year, when he was stationed at Elmyra, N. Y., 
m the interest of his firm. John H. Heald operated a 
Sawmill in Baltimore but discontinued it to devote prac- 
tically all his energies to the management of John 
Heald & Co., which carried on extensive tanning extract 
Works, manufacturing also other bark products at Lynch- 
burg and Radford, Va. In 1874 J. M. D. Heald with the 
late Richard W. Price formed the firm of Price & Heald, 
which has continued ever since. Mr. Heald is survived 
’y his widow and two children, one of them a son, Ed- 
ward E. Heald, who is connected with the management 
af the tanning extract factories. The funeral took place 

ebruary 27 from the city home, among those present 


being John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., and 
Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., representing the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the lumber trade. 

EDWARD PAYSON VILES.—President of the Dead 
River and North Branch Log Driving companies, and 
one of the most widely known lumbermen of central 
Maine, Edward Payson Viles, died suddenly February 
27 at his home in Skowhegan, Me. Mr. Viles has been 
a prominent figure in the business, political and social 
life of Somerset county for about half a century. Fu- 
neral services were held from his late home in Skow- 
hegan, March 2 


JOHN MANGOLD.—President of the Mangold Stave & 
Cooperage Company, St. Louis, Mo., and one of the 
largest landowners in Southeast Missouri, John Mangold, 
died suddenly at Harviell, Mo., ten miles south of Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., the night of February 26. 

Mr. Mangold, who was 57 years old, suffered a stroke 
of paralysis about four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
day of his death. He died six hours later, with his wife 
and son, Frank, at his bedside. 

Mr. Mangold had suffered three previous strokes dur- 
ing the last five years, but while each was severe he 
apparently recovered entirely from the first three at- 
tacks and was thought to be in good health. 

Mr. Mangold maintained residences at St. Louis, Har- 
viell, Mo., and at Eureka Springs, Ark., and after estab- 
lishing the stave and cooperage company in St. Louis 
eight years ago, spent about half of each month in St. 
Louis at his home, 4338 Virginia avenue. 

He was born in Indiana, but came to Missouri about 
35 years ago and purchased a sawmill near Harviell. 
He soon acquired hundreds of acres of timber lands at 
a few dollars an acre and built up an immense fortune 
by clearing and converting it into some of the best farms 
in southeast Missouri. He still owned several thousand 
acres in the vicinity of Harviell. 

His three daughters, Misses May and Myrtle Mangold 
and Mrs. Gertrude Schach, of St. Louis, left Sunday to 
attend the funeral at Harviell Monday. Interment was 
at Poplar Bluff. 





CLAREMONT E. SMITH.—A wholesale lumber dealer 
of Binghamton, N. Y., Claremont E. Smith, died Febru- 
ary 16 at his home following an illness of three months. 
He was 37 years of age, and was connected with the 
lumber business and other enterprises in that city for 
many years. He is survived by his wife, his mother and 
two sisters. 


JUDSON W. LOOMIS.—Senior member of J. H. Loomis 
& Sons, of Phoenix, N. Y., Judson W. Loomis died 
suddenly February 21 of heart trouble. Mr. Loomis was 
65 years of age. He is survived by his wife, one son, Dr. 
Frank Loomis, of Watertown, and one daughter. 

JOHN D. LEEN.—One of Bangor’s leading citizens 
and a prominent lumberman of that section, John D. 
Leen, died suddenly on February 18 of heart trouble at 
his home in Bangor, Me. Mr. Leen was born in Sher- 
man, Me., and for many years was in the lumber busi- 
ness there with his brother. Twelve years ago he moved 
his headquarters to Bangor. 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 26.—The car shortage here is 
becoming exceedingly serious and long delays in lumber 
deliveries are feared unless the situation can be relieved 
in some manner. It was estimated today that orders for 
1,500 box cars alone remain unfilled throughout the State. 
The lumber tirade is hit the hardest. From Eugene comes 
the report that because the Southern Pacific Railway is 
unable to furnish cars lumber manufactured by the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Company’s mill at Springfield is hauled four 
miles on auto trucks to Eugene and placed on electric cars. 
Southern Pacific officials are making desperate efforts to 
get their cars from California. Other lines are similarly 
situated, although the Southern Pacific is perhaps in the 
biggest quandary. 

The shortage is taken as an illustration of the result of 
the failure of the railroads during the last two or three 
years to replenish their supply of rolling stock while busi- 
ness was at a low ebb. A shortage exists all along the 
Coast. 

The Silver Falls Timber Company will build a modern 
sawmill at Silverton this summer, to be ready for manu- 
facturing lumber by September. The plant will have ca- 
pacity for 150,000 feet daily and will cost in the neighbor. 
hood of $300,000. The company has large timber holdings 
back of Silverton, the bodies cruising about 3,000,000,000 
feet of splendid fir. Heretofore the company has cut its 
timber, hauled it over its logging railroad to the Willamette 
River, where the logs were dumped into the water and 
placed in the open market. The company has offices here 
in the Northwestern Bank Building. 

M. C. Woodard, general manager of the Silver Falls com- 
pany, returned from the East this week, where he placed 
orders for the machinery and some of the equipment and 
went to Silverton to pave the way for construction work. 
While the company intends to cut its own logs it will con- 
tinue selling them also. L. B. Menefee, who is vice president 
of the Silver Falls Timber Company, said that the lumber 
business has now improved sufficiently to warrant the opera- 
a. of the mill and he looks for still further improve- 
ment. 

The L. B. Menefee Lumber Company, which owns three 
shingle mills on the Willamette and Columbia rivers, has 
taken over the Allen shingle mill at Kenton and is now 
operating it together with the mills at Milwaukie and Uni- 
versity Park. The mill at Kalama, on the lower Columbia, 
is still idle. With the mills in operation the company now 
has a daily output of 1,500,000. 

The Haskell-Carpenter Lumber Company is operating the 
50,000-feet capacity mill at Cherry Grove, Washington 
County, recently purchased from the Lovegren Lumber 
Company. It is understood that a larger mill will be built 
to handle the large body of timber back of the plant. 

John E. DuBois, of DuBois, Pa., is in Portland for a few 
days and will go to Wheeler, Ore., to inspect his holdings 
and the mill at that place, which was completed a couple 
of years ago but which has done little cutting on account 
of the former poor demand. It is believed that Mr. DuBois 
will probably instruct operation of the mill soon. Asso- 
ciated with the DuBois interests in this project is C. H. 
Wheeler, of this city, and _the mill is operated by the 
Wheeler Lumber Company. Mr. Wheeler will start his log 
ging camp at Cochran, on the Tillamook branch of the 
Southern Pacific, next week. 

The American Export Company, which recently purchased 
the Pacific National Lumber Company’s mill at Rainier, 
on the lower Columbia River, has resumed operation of the 
plant, which has been idle for two vears. 

In keeping with its plan for rebuilding its plant recently 
destroyed by fire, the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company has 
just closed with J. B. Ettinger, of Portland, north Coast 
manager of the American Woodworking Machinery Company, 
a contract for new equipment of fast. feed matchers and a 
moulder, trimming saws and attendant grinding machinery. 
These machines will be of the latest American type with 
capacity for fast feed, Mr. Ettinger states, limited only by 
the desire of the user to produce results. 








"VIRGIN UNTURPENTINED TIMBER MARKS 


“Hammond Quality” 


_ AND EMPHASIZES THE SUPERIORITY OF ALL OUR 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine Timbers. 
_ Rift Flooring (all grades) and Rough Kiln Dried Finish | 
- Modern Saw Mill and Planing Mill © 
A PILING all Lengths up to110 feet. 
Hammond ‘Lumber Co.,. Ltd. 


_: HAMMOND,LA. -LGRR. 




















We only offer the ‘Real Honest to Goodness”’ 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 


Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’I Mgr. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress”’ 




















Long Leaf my 


/ YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA, “Since 1867” — Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. } 








POWELL LUMBER Co. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., oncevta. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 

















Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
W. D. LurRRY, Secy. 
HvGH Corry, JR., Treas. 


HvGH CorRY, Pres. 
J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 











Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 





Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 


American Lumberman pees, Chicago 
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HARDWOODS 
(ir \) 


C. P. CROSBY 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 
I offer the following hardwood lumber : 


BIRCH 
100,000 ft. 1°’ No. 1 and 2 common, good run widths and lengths. 
35,000 ft. 1’’ Ist and 2nd. 
30,000 ft. 154” No. 1 common. 
120,000 ft. 14°’ No. 2 common. 
25,000 ft. 132”? 1st and 2nd and No. 1 common. 
15,000 ft. 2”” 1st and 2nd, nice and wide. 
HARD MAPLE 
25,000 ft. 144” No. 2 common. 
50,000 ft. 1’’ log run. 
BASSWOOD 
50,000 ft. 1%4”” No. 1 common and Ist and 2nd. 
MAPLE HEARTS 
15,000 ft. 4x4, 10 to 16 ft. nice sound stock. 
30,000 ft. 4x5, 10 to 16 ft. nice sound stock. 
5,000 ft. 6x6, 10 to 16 ft. nice sound stock. 
45,000 ft. 2x6 and wider. 
CRATING STOCK 
75,000 ft. miscut hardwood, No. 3 and better will surface down to 
5-8 and 3-4, contains all grades from clear down to No. 3, basswood, birch, 
maple, ash and elm all together. Good run of widths and lengths. A 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
2 are members of the Maple Flooring Mar ufacturers’ Associati 




















E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 























Left In—Neve 


Let us tell you why and quote prices. 


R. CONNOR CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Association. 











Gum 
Ash 


— South Texas Lumber 


Houston, Company 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











Texas. 


Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








W. H. Stillwell, of the Stillwell-Crosby Lumber Com- 
pany, Canton, Miss., spent the major part of the week 
in Chicago. 


J. H. Lewis, of the Connecticut Valley Lumber Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass., spent a couple of days in Chicago 
this week. 


Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., president of 
the Southern Pine Association, was a visitor in Chicago 
last Thursday. 


J. M. Okoneski, of the Pioneer Lumber Company, 
Lumber Exchange Building, Minneapolis, Minn., visited 
the Chicago trade on Wednesday. 


F. J. Coates, of Jones, Coates & Bailey, 1030 Hooker 
Street, Chicago, left Chicago in the middle of the week 
for California, where he will spend some time. 


E. D. Galloway, president of the Galloway-Pease 
Company, Saginaw, Mich., and Poplar Bluff, Mo., made 
one of his periodical trips to Chicago on Tuesday. 


Louis Dodd, of the Sterling Lumber & Supply Com- 
pany, and Mrs. Dodd, returned to Chicago early in the 
week, following a two weeks’ sojourn in the South. 


C. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester 
Company, is spending a week at the mill plants of the 
company at Chassell and Ontonagon, Mich. 


R. A. Joy, of the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Company, Con- 
tinental Bank Building, Chieago, left a few days ago for 
the Pacific coast, where he will spend two or three 
weeks. ; 


P. J. Attley, of J. M. Attley & Co., Lumber Ex- 
change, Chicago, was ill with quinsy most of the week at 
his home, 5915 Race Avenue, Austin, a suburb of Chi- 
cago. 


Willis K. Jackson, of Jackson & Tindle, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and the New Ontario Development Company, Jackson- 
boro, Ont., passed through Chicago this week enroute to 
California. 


F, H. Bergman, secretary of the One Minute Manu- 
facturing Company, washing machine maker of Newton, 
Towa, was in Chicago Monday and called upon lumber- 
men from whom he buys his stock. 


F. H. Burnaby, manager of the Hilgard Lumber 
Company, McCormick Building, Chicago, left for De- 
troit and Cleveland on Wednesday, and will visit the 
offices of the company in those two cities. 


I. N. Bushong, president of the Northwestern Cooper- 
age & Lumber Company, Gladstone, Mich., while in 
Chicago Wednesday declared that he was well satisfied. 
with the present conditions of the lumber business. 


E. C. Leaming, manager of the Chicago branch of 
the Pacific Mutual Door Company, 3515 South Ash- 
land Avenue, went to Cleveland, Ohio, on a trade trip 
Tuesday, expecting to be gone for a couple of days. 


A. B. Steele, of the Carrier Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Sardis, Miss., while in Chicago this week 
said that the company had a lot of good business at 
present and that it was very optimistic over future con- 
ditions in the trade. 


E. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, returned from the South Wednesday. He at- 
tended the annual of the Southern Pine Association at 
New Orleans and spoke at that convention. 


A local firm has received a report that one of the 
Allied nations has placed an order for 2,000,000 feet 
of clear spruce at $60 a thousand feet. This stock is 
to be used for aeroplane purposes and the price is so 
good that clear spruce is hard to get to meet the normal 
demand. 


T. F. Toomey, assistant to the president of the In- 
ternational Lumber Company, Lumber Exchange, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Toomey; Municipal Judge J. J. Rooney and 
Mrs. Rooney left Chicago for New Orleans Wednesday. 
Ten days will be spent atteriding the Mardi Gras cele- 
bration. 


F.. J. Darke, general sales manager of the J. S. 
Stearns Lumber Company, of Odanah, Wis., while in 
Chicago Wednesday declared that while there is some 
shortage of cars at northern mill points conditions are 
generally good and the mills are experiencing a good 
business. 


H. C. Humphrey, vice president of the D. W. Jones 
Lumber Company, Appleton, Wis., was in Chicago Thurs- 
day conferring with A. H. Ruth, manager of the Chicago 
office. Another Wisconsin lumberman in Chicago during 
the week was L. H. Leviste, of the Medford Lumber 
Company, Oshkosh. 


John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany, Houston, Tex., and vice president of the 
Southern Pine Association, while in Chicago Thursday 
declared that the lumber situation as it now exists is 
satisfactory and that a good volume of business is 
expected to prevail everywhere. 


R. H. Brooks, of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, 
Little Rock, spent Monday and Tuesday in Chicago en- 
route from Cleveland, Ohio, where he attended the annual 
meeting of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers. Mr. Brooks was one of the speakers at the 
closing session of the annual last Thursday. 


N. H. Huey, of the Oregon Lumber Company, Lim- 
ber Exchange, Chicago, returned early in the week from 
a ten days’ business trip to New York, Buffalo and 
Cleveland. Following his return C. L. Bolling, a repre- 
sentative of the company in Omaha territory, came to 
Chicago and conferred on the general trade situation, 


H. H. Bishop, president and general manager of the 
Thessalon Lumber Company, at Nesterville, Ont., left 
Chicago Wednesday to spend a month at mill opera- 
tions. Before leaving Mr. Bishop declared that it was 
expected that the mill at Nesterville will cut between 
30,000,000 and 35,000,000 feet of norway pine this sea- 
son. 


E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., forester for the West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation Association, passed through 
Chicago enroute to Washington, D. C. While there Mr. 
Allen will present to the Forest Service the report 
which he has been working on for several months. 
This report has to do with standing timber and the 
stumpage problem. 


George Wright, of Chicago, president of the Louisiana 
Fiber Board Company, Bogalusa, La., has left on a trip 
to the mill at Bogalusa. He said that the company is 
now shipping fifty tons of fiber a day. The fiber board 
is manufactured from waste of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Company, of Bogalusa, and the product of the 
company has completely passed the experimental stage. 


A party comprising W. E. DeLaney, president of the 
Kentucky Lumber Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Lewis 
Doster, assistant sales manager of E. C. Atkins & Co., 
saw manufacturer of Indianapolis, Ind.; R. M. Carrier, 
southern yellow pine manufacturer of Sardis, Miss., and 
P. W. Wetmore, of the Shevlin interests, Minneapolis, 
Minn., left New Orleans this week to spend ten days in 
Cuba. 


R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, will address the forestry 
students at the New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse, on March 9. His subject will be ‘‘Modern 
Forestry Utilization.’’ <A little later Mr. Kellogg will 
be one of the speakers at the annual meeting of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. H. Bell, of the corps of experts of the trade . 


extension department of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was one of the speakers at 
the annual meeting of the Central Iowa Retail, Lum- 
bermen’s Association at Waterloo, Iowa, Tuesday. Mr. 
Bell, on his return to Chicago, reports that the asso- 
ciation had a very enthusiastic meeting and is wide 
= to the subject of trade extension in the lumber 
eld. 


C. N. Pitcher, of the Wright Lumber Company (Inc.), 
New York City, stopped over a day in Chicago last 
week on his return from a visit to the home of Compo- 
Board at Minneapolis. His company is the New York 
distributer for Compo-Board, and according to Mr. 
Pitcher new uses are being discovered every day that 
prove the adaptability of this well known product, 
making it more and more a necessity in the lumber 
yard where service is featured. 


A. M. Manning, vice president of the Felger Lumber 
& Timber Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., stopped off 
in Chicago Wednesday while enroute home from a mill 
visiting trip in the South. Mrs. Manning accompanied 
him on the southern trip, and while in New Orleans 
he attended the first annual meeting of the Southern 
Pine Association. Mr. Manning is very optimistic over 
the general lumber situation and believes that a long 
period of good business will prevail. 


Among the lumbermen visiting Chicago this week were 
Ira P. Bennett, of the Fresno Flume & Lumber 
Company, Fresno, Cal.; Fred Mowbray and Edward 
Robinson, of Mowbray & Robinson, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Robert J. Lockwood, of the Memphis Hardwood Door 
Company, Memphis, Tenn.; William Erdman, of the 
M. B. Farrin Lumber Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Thomas Forman, of the Thomas Forman Hardwood 
Flooring Company, Detroit, Miich. 


Frank N. Snell, general manager of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company, having rounded out his visits 
to the annual meetings of the different retail lumber 
associations, returned to New Orleans on Tuesday. 
While in Chicago Mr. Snell expressed himself in an 
enthusiastic vein over the codperation that now exists 
between the retailers and the manufacturers of lun- 
ber in the promotion of lumber uses. Mr. Snell will 
return to Chicago within a couple of weeks to attend 
the Railway Appliance show. 


B. J. Goodman, of Little Lake, Mich., of the Little 
Lake Lumber Company, was in Chieago this week, and 
was feeling pretty good over the state of the lumber 
market. People are looking for lumber, and the min 
who has the stock they need is enjoying the pleasaut 
sensation of being asked to quote. Mr. Goodman is 
the man who put the ‘‘din’’ in dinner, and has been a 
great hit at several of the lumber association ‘‘blankets.’’ 
Recently he attended a banquet of the lumbermen it 
Detroit and entertained them so well that they have 
not got over talking about it yet. 


L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., an attorney for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in the in- 
vestigation of the lumber industry by the Federal Trade 
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Commission, passed through Chicago Tuesday enroute 
to Washington, D. C. During his visit to Washington 
\ttorney Boyle will do considerable work in connec- 
tion with the brief that he will compile for presenta- 
“ion to the commission. The brief of Joseph N. Teal, 

Portland, Ore., also attorney for the association, 
as recently filed with the commission and has been 
evyiewed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


D. J. Landeck, of the Landeck Lumber Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., visited the local office of the company 
on Monday. Following his trip here L. J. Pomeroy, 
manager of the local office, left for a selling trip to 
Dubuque, Iowa, and nearby territory and was gone a 
couple of days. 


H. R. Isherwood, manager of the Sawyer Lumber 
Company, of Sawyer, Wis., and originator of the famous 
‘‘Sawyer Service’’ that has proved such a _ success 
in building up trade for the Sawyer yards, was a Chi- 
cago visitor last Saturday. Mr. Isherwood reports that 
lis section enjoys a prosperous season; there is much 
building in progress, especially in the way of farm 
buildings and improvements, and he is looking forward 
to an unusually busy year. Mr. Isherwood is an officer 
of the Fox River Valley Building Material Dealers’ 
Association and says that that organization is doing 
a splendid work in behalf of the entire section. 


A. G. Wilson, sales manager of the Mason & Donald- 
son Lumber Company, Rhinelander, Wis., while in Chi- 
cago Thursday declared that the company had a lot of 
dry stock on hand and was well prepared to take care of 
mixed ear orders from the retail trade. Among this 
dry stock is found a considerable quantity of thick maple, 
ot which some other concerns are reporting a shortage. 





LUMBER NEEDS OF THE RAILROADS 


Judging from the amount of inquiries being sent out 
by the railroads, the carriers are in the market again 
for new equipment that represents a considerable 
volume. More activity was shown this week in the 
car business than some time ago, when the railroads 
practically deserted the market on account of the 
high price of materials. One of the big orders of 
the week for lumber needed for new freight cars was 
awarded by Haskell & Barker, of Michigan City, Ind. 
The company placed a contract for 4,000,000 feet of 
fir, the order being distributed among the Hutchins Lum- 
ber & Storage Company, representatives of the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Company of Eugene, Ore.; the Dun- 
can Lumber Company, of Portland, Ore.; the Cross- 
Bodine Lumber Company., of Seattle, Wash., and the 
Douglas Fir Sales Company, of Portland, Ore. The 
lumber is needed for 1,000 box cars and 200 gondola 
cars that will be built for the Southern Pacific Company. 

It is understood that the Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is in the market for 2,000,- 
000 feet of southern yellow pine to be used, it is said, 
in manufacturing 500 automobile cars for the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. Another 
reported inquiry concerns 800,000 feet of fir to be used 
in ears for the Kingan Refrigerator Line of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. This inquiry has been sent out by the 
American Car & Foundry Company. Inquiries have 
been sent out from the East for approximately 6,500,- 
000 feet of lumber to be used in the construction of 
1,000 box cars and 500 automobile cars for the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 

One of the local firms this week secured an order 
for 155,000 oak ties, which will be used by the Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad, reaching 
approximately 4,900,000 feet. The same company also 
secured an order for a large number of southern yel- 
low pine ties, amounting to approximately 500,000 
feet. 





INVESTIGATING CAR SHORTAGE DIFFICULTY 


The increasing car shortage difficulties, with particular 
regard to the lumber industry, are reaching the attention 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago through its 
active traffic committee. Complaints have been reaching 
Chicago in an increasing volume during the last week 
concerning the ear situation difficulty from practically 
all lumber producing centers. 

The suggestion has been made by a number of the 
originating lines that shippers omit routing north of the 
Ohio River on shipments going into Central Freight 
Association territory. To determine adequately the 
feet of such a policy, A. Fletcher Marsh, chairman of 
ihe committee, has issued the following letter to the 
‘ecognized Ohio River lines: 


To, Ohio River Lines 


On account of the increase in car shortage, a number of 
tiginating lines in the lumber territory have suggested that 
-hippers omit intermediate line routing on shipments moving 
during the next thirty days. The effect of this will be to 
illow originating lines to route cars over to those inter- 
mediate lines which have furnished equipment. In view of 
the increasing car shortage interfering with both shippers 
‘nd carriers, the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago will 
\ppreciate hearing from you as to your opinion of this 
inethod of relieving the difficulty. 

Your prompt reply will be appreciated in order that the 
‘uggested action may be taken. 

The opinion of the railroad operators throughout the 
‘ountry appears to be that the Chicago association 
through its ‘‘Heavier Loading Campaign,’’ conducted 
uring the previous acute ear shortage, was of material 
help in reducing the difficulty. It has been suggested, 
however, that this work should be followed up again, 
und greater efforts made to aid both the shippers of lum- 
her as well as the carriers. It is believed that the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago will soon be actively in 
the midst of this work. 





CHAIN LETTER RESULTS IN DIMES AND 
ANNOYANCE 


A chain letter, of which W. D. Westbury, of Palmyra, 
Wis., a railroad man, who is now in such a pitiful con- 
dition that he is worthy of assistance, is the bene- 
ficiary, is causing considerable comment in different 
branches of industry on account of the thousands of 
letters that the chain letter was able to produce. 
Hundreds of men in the lumber industry have received 
this letter asking them to send a dime to T. W. Proc- 
tor, general agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, also to make a similar request in letters 
to five of their friends. Thousands of men received 
these letters who never heard of Westbury in their 
lives, and although they did not care about the small 
sum asked, the fact that each recipient was asked 
to write five letters to five friends has not met with 
favor. 

Mr. Proctor, who is a well known railroad official 
in Chicago, has known Westbury because Westbury 
was at one time employed by him, but he had nothing 
to do with starting this chain of letters and has been 
unable to learn just who did start the letters. So 
far Mr. Proctor’s office has received $3,200 in dimes, 
this sum having been forwarded to the afflicted man 
at Palmyra, but Mr. Proctor has had so many hundreds 
of complaints that a statement from him has been 
given out. Mr. Proctor has personally answered every 
letter received by him, and an excerpt from one of 
the letters he has written is herewith presented in 
order to make his position in the matter clear: 


The use of my name and title in a chain letter soliciting 
dime contributions for Mr. W. D. Westbury and naming me 
as the custodian of the funds collected was without my 
knowledge or consent. I have made diligent effort to trace 
the source of the letter, but I have been unable to find out 
where or with whom it originated. It is quite evident that 
whoever started the’chain had Mr. Westbury’s interests at 
heart and, while I do not know the circumstances that in- 
duced the effort, I wish to make it clear that it was not 
authorized by the company or by myself. As the contribu- 
tions began to come in I consulted with the postoffice au- 
thorities as to what disposition should be made of the 
money and was advised that it belonged to Mr. Westbury, 
and I have accordingly turned it over to him and hold his 
receipt and that of the bank. The circulation of such letters 
soliciting dime funds, although with the best of intentions, 
always invites criticism, as has been the case here, and this 
explanation is made in order that those who have received 
such letters may understand the situation. 


This is not the only chain letter that has been in circu- 
lation within recent weeks and business men say that 
these letters are becoming somewhat of a nuisance. 
Some of the chain letters do not ask for money but 
merely contain a prayer which the recipient is sup- 
posed to pass on nine friends, and in case of failure 
calamity is prophesied. 





TO TAKE CUT OF HARDWOOD MILL 


Clarence Boyle, sr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), Me- 
Cormick Building, Chicago, is away on a southern 
trip. While in Louisiana he arranged for the mill 
cut of a large hardwood mill at Wildsville, La. This 
mill cut is expected this year to reach 35,000,000 feet. 
Before his return to Chicago he will visit several of 
the hardwood centers of the South. The mill cut will 
consist of chiefly gum and oak and a mixture of other 
southern hardwoods. 





WELL KNOWN ENGINEER JOINS NEW 
CONCERN 2 

Lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest will be interested 
in the announcement that Paul P. Whitham, consulting 
civil engineer, of Seattle, Wash., well known to the 
entire west Coast lumber industry because of his close 
connection with lumber affairs in recent years, has 
joined with Llewellyn Evans, consulting electrical and 
mechanical engineer, in the organization of the Indus- 
trial Engineering Company, which has located offices at 
423-24 New_York Block, Seattle, and 725 Commerce 
Street, Tacoma. This company will devote its efforts 
particularly to industrial development work in the Puget 
Sound country, to the handling of plans for terminal 
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properties, warehouses, manufacturing plants ete., and 
the laying out of industrial sites and manufacturing 
centers. The organization includes on its staff civil, 
structural, electrical, mechanical and architectural engi- 
neers, thus enabling it to handle matters relating to 
any sort of engineering problem, including railway and 
marine terminals, power development, electrical and me- 
chanical application ete. 





PLANING MILL FIRE LOSS HEAVY 


Fire early Wednesday morning destroyed the plan- 
ing mill and lathe shops of the Lockwood & Strick- 
land Company, a sash, door and millwork concern, at 
Forty-ninth and Halsted Streets, Chicago. According 
to officials of the company the cause of the fire is 
unknown and the loss will probably reach $100,000. 

The fire broke out just before Charles Hardin, the 
night watchman, was to make his 2 o’clock round of 
the plant. It was first discovered by John Harley, 
night engineer, who, on smelling smoke, first thought 
that engine waste might be burning. Not being able 
to find anything wrong there he opened the door to 
the planing mill and found the entire interior in 
flames. Before firemen could stop the blaze the entire 
two-story planing mill, 75x150 feet, was destroyed, as 
was the frame department, which consisted of a one- 
story structure west of the planing-mill, a brick build- 
ing. Had it not been for a fire wall probably the 
warehouse, office building and lumber yard of the 
plant would also have been destroyed. The fire was 
a spectacular one and caused considerable excitement 
in the neighborhood. 

This is the second fire that the company has suf- 
fered within the last six years, the warehouse having 
been entirely destroyed six years ago. The loss is 
fully ,covered by insurance, according to officials of 
the company. Work will start within a few days 
on rebuilding the destroyed plant. 


TRAFFIC CLUB NOMINATES OFFICERS 


The nominating committee of the Traffic Club of 
Chicago, with A. Fletcher Marsh as chairman, has made 
a report nominating the following officers for the en- 
suing year: 


For president—F.. L. Bateman, president Trans-Continenta!] 
Freight Company. 

Yor first vice president—Carl Howe, manager New York 
Central Fast Freight Lines. 

For second vice president—Murray N. Billings, assistant 
traffic manager Illinois Steel Company. 

For third vice president—J. F. Govan, general agent, 
passenger department, Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad. 

For secretary—W. H. Wharton, commercial agent N., C. & 
St. L. Railway. 

For treasurer—Charles B. Hopper, general freight agent 
Goodrich Transit Company. 

For directors for two years—Fred Zimmerman, vice presi- 
dent C., I. & L. Railway; J. S. Bartle, assistant freight 
traffic manager Santa Fe System; R. L. Burnap, assistant 
freight traffic manager Grand Trunk Railway System; R. C. 
Ross, traffic manager Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 


The annual meeting of the club will be held at the 
club rooms Tuesday, March 28. 





NEW LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE FOR HARD- 
WOOD COMPANY 


H. M. Sedgwick has succeeded George H. Ostrander 
as representative in Chicago territory for the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Company, Columbus, Ohio. March 1 
Mr. Ostrander severed his connection with the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Company, becoming sales manager for 
the Utley-Holloway Company, Conway Building, Chi- 
eago. Mr. Sedgwick for the last year has been at 
the mill of the company at Beaver, W. Va., which is 
near Raleigh, and previous to his connection with the 
Ritter company was with Mowbray & Robinson, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, his experience with hardwoods being 
extensive. His home in Chicago is at 6207 Drexel 
Avenue. 


CALIFORNIA PLANT WELL EQUIPPED 


P. M. Gearhart, vice president of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Company of Illinois, at 3612 S. Morgan Street, 
Chicago, which handles the product of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Company, Scotia, Cal., has received some new pic- 
tures of different operations at the plant. The accom- 
panying cut shows an in- 
terior of the planing mill, 
showing in the foreground 
the siding trimmer, which 
is of Berlin make. The 
picture gives a good idea 
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tia plant, the planing mill 
being 660 feet long and 
230 feet wide. All the lum- 
ber about the different 
plant operations is hauled 
by electric power and there 
is ten miles of mono-rail 
track. Each of the two 
dry sheds has a capacity of 
12,000,000 feet of lumber, 
and upon the loading tracks 
thirty freight cars can bé 
loaded under cover. Scotia 
is 250 miles north of San 
Francisco and is located 
upon the Northwestern Pa- 
cific Railroad. The Pacific 
Lumber Company, which is 
the largest producer and 
shipper of California red- 
wood in the world, has two 
sawmills and hundreds of 
men are employed by the 
company. 
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Woods Crews Hustling 





Saw Mill Humming 





Tuning up for Spring business — 
Give us a chance to quote you on 
your needs in 


White and Norway Pine, 
Hemlock, Tamarack, Lath 
and White Cedar Shingles, 
all Northern Hardwoods. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 
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-[ssaquena Lumber Co. ; 


916 James Bldg. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





— Manufacturers — 


Hardwood Lumber 


We have on hand ready for immediate 
shipment:— 
4,000,000 ft. 4-4 to 8-4 
Plain Red Oak, White 
Oak and Red Gum. 


In addition to the above we are cutting 
50,000 ft. daily—unsurpassed for widths, 
lengths and manufacture, assuring our cus- 
tomers the very best stock. 





























A Trial Shipment of Our oo 


‘Kaney. Kreek Klears” 


( SOUTHERN PINE) 








Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


tone Building, 
SAS CITY, MO. 











DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, celine. Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


indow Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., sazine 











Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Mi taTr Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Guntersville—Nelson & Lytle have been 
succeeded by R. S. Lytle. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Mount Olive Stave Co. 
has filed notice that its headquarters has been changed 
to Batesville. 

Witts Springs—P. H. Miller has bought the mill, stand- 
ing timber and yard of A. B. Duncan, of the ‘Duncan 
Stave Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Fresno—The Pierce & Anderson Lum- 
ber Co. has sold its yard to the Tulare County Lumber 





oO. 
Garden Grove—The Roberts-Oliver Lumber Co. has 
sold its yard to the Garden Grove Lumber Co. 
Riverside—The Hayward Lumber & Investment Co. 
has purchased the yard of the Pacific Lumber Co. 
The Riverside Planing Mill Co. is out of business. 
FLORIDA. Fort Myers—The A. H. Daughan Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Carl F. Roberts Co. 


GEORGIA Kingston—The Kingston Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Brownlee Lumber Co. 


IDAHO. Meridian—The Gem State Lumber Co. has 
purchased of the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., the lumber 
yard formerly owned and operated by E. H. Taylor. 


INDIANA. Cynthiana—W. O. Boren has sold his lum- 
ber business to S, C. Newman. 

Plymouth—The Edgerton Manufacturing Co. (manu- 
facturer of baskets) has increased its capital stock to 
$250,000. 

iOWA. Allison—W. M. Hunter has been succeeded by 
the Hunter Lumber Co. 

Beech—The O’Dell Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
James Knox. 

Gravity—Parker & Ledgerwood have been succeeded by 
the Chandler Lumber Co. 

Radcliffe—The lumber and coal business of Hoffman 
& Himmel has been sold to the Farmers’ Elevator Co. 

KENTUCKY. Middlesboro—The Allen Lumber Sy has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $14,000 

Scottsville—The Braswell Tie & Log Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by A. G. Braswell. ‘ 

Somerset—The Girdler Co. is out of business. 

MAINE. Washburn—The Northern Veneer Co. has 
filed a notice of dissolution. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Malden—The Jordan Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $80,000. 

MICHIGAN. West Branch—A. W. Decker & Co. has 
been succeeded by E. B. Randall. 

MINNESOTA. Clara City—Hawick—Litchfield—Mayn- 
ard—Montrose—Raymond—Spicer—-The Liberty Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Thompson Yards (Inc.) 
with head office at Minneapolis. 

Maple Lake—The Geib-Carl Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Arent & Wartman. 

MISSOURI. Calhoun—Windsor—The Central Lumber 
Co. has sold out to the Leidigh & Havens Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City. 

Pleasant Hill—Dean T. Knorpp has been succeeded by 
the Benson Lumber Co. 

Rayville—McGaugh Bros. have been succeeded by W. H. 
Hauser. 

Rolla—The W. H. Powell Lumber Co. has been sold to 
the F. B. Powell Lumber Co 

NEBRASKA. Fordyce—A. K. Lammers has been suc- 
ceeded: by Peter Becker. 

Creighton—Steve Mattern has bought the interest of 
John Bruegger in the Creighton Lumber Co. 

Hebron—The lumber business of Young & Bolton has 
been sold to Hayes & Hagrefe. 

NEW JERSEY. Belleville—Mellis Daniel has _ been 
succeeded by the Belleville Lumber Co. 

Elizabeth—The Gordon Lumber Co. has changed its 
name to the Gordon Building Material & Lumber Cor- 
poration. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Bannermans—The Buell Crocker 
Lumber Co. is out of business. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Emerado—L. A. Warnken has been 
succeeded by the Emerado Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Fremont—The Buckeye Lumber Co. has been 
sold to the Gordon Lumber Co., whose headquarters are 
at Oak Harbor. 


OKLAHOMA. Arapahoe—The Byrne-Renfro Lumber 
Co. has been sold to the W. P. Seawell Lumber Co. 

Mountain View—The Farmers’ Independent Lumber Co. 
has been sold to Carey, Lombard, Young & Co. 

OREGON. Sheridan—Frank Boutin. president of the 
Fischer-Boutin Lumber Co., of Springfield, Ore., has pur- 
chased the mill and timber holdings of the Sheridan 
Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Murfreesboro—Nelson & Lytle have 
been succeeded by the Nelson gee Co. 

TEXAS. Greenville—The J. Morris Lumber Co. has 
been sold to the Clem Lumber oh of Dallas. 

Kyle—The Wallace Bros. Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $30,000. 

VIRGINIA. Fincastle—R. T. Slusser is out of business. 

Pulaski—Oscar Laughan has been succeeded by the 
Oscar Laughan Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Palmyra—Gregory Bros. have sold out 
to Andrew Halser. 

Plymouth—The Stolle Lumber & Veneer Co. has been 
purchased by the Kiel Woodenware Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Port Alberni—H. A. Dent and 
A. W. Milroi, of Seattle, Wash., have purchased the lum- 
ber mill and 25,000,000 feet of fir and cedar timber of the 
Canadian Pacific Lumber Co. The mill, which has been 
idle _ eighteen months, will be operated on or before 

are 

SASKATCHEWAN. Watrous—Grest Bros. have been 
succeeded by the Grest Bros Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Elba—Ham ‘Turpentine Co., 
capital $7,000; B. S. Ham, P. J. H 
others. 

ARKANSAS. Benton—T. Manning has incorporated 
as the Manning-Biel Lumber Co. 

Lewisville—Burton Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$12,009; J. B. Burton, president; R. M. Burton, vice presi- 
dent, and P. D. Burton, secretary-treasurer. 

ILLINOIS. Elliot—Loda—Meivin—Krum & Krum have 
been incorporated as the Krum & Krum Lumber Co. 

Chicago—Jones, Kavana Co., (to manufacture and deal 
in lumber and lumber products) authorized capital $15,- 
000; L. J. Kavana, A. M. Weiss and R. H. Farrell. 

INDIANA. South Bend—Wells Manufacturing Co. 
(to comage in ag yg business), out wee $25,- 








authorized 
am, W. N. Baily and 


000; E. E. Wells, E. G. Wells and R. 


IOWA. Melbourne—Melbourne Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated, 

KANSAS. Atchison—Farmers Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $16,000. 

MAINE. Lewiston—Freeport Feldspar Co. (manutac- 
a mining, lumbering etc.) authorized capital $100,. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—W. A. H. Church (Inc.); WW. 
A. H. Church, president; J. Stevenson, vice president; 
T. Paule Speake, secretary. 

ee Springfield—Yemoc Manufactur- 

Co. (to manufacture furniture), authorized capital 
3180, 000; Walter P. Hubbard, S. J. Rosenburg, G. M, 
Leonard and B. E. Comey. 

MISSISSIPPI. re ev inmton Land & Timber 
Co., authorized capital $100 

Jackson—Meridian Powy % Manufacturing Co., au- 
— capital $25,000; L. H. Arkey, Julius Arkey pete 
others. 

Lumberton—Lumberton Veneer Co. has been incor- 
porated. 

West Point—J. T. Spraggins & Sons Co., authorized 
capital $31,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Wilson Land & Timber Co. has 
been incorporated. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Hays Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated; M. L. Hays, H. M. Hays and H. L. Hogrefe. 

Cedar Rapids—Yost & Asmus Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; Fred H. Yost and Edward Schuck. 

Staplehurst—Staplehurst Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $50,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. +e City—Saluda Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; B. Doggett, J. F. Alexander, 
J. H. Thomas and W. H. front, 

OHIO. Celina—Elk Hardwood Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; D. H. Miller and others. 

Barberton—Barberton Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$15,000; J. F. Harper. 

Cambridge—Cambridge Furniture Manufacturing Co., 
—— capital $50,000; C. C. Cosgrove, W. S. Suitt and 
others. 

Lima—Lugabill Fuel & Building Material Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; Arthur Lugabill, Ernest C. Hyter, 
John E. Lugabill and others. 

New Paris—New Paris Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$3,000; Peter Kuntz, Jr., and others. 

Pleasant Hill—Rogers-Davis Lumber Co., 
capital $25,000; Elmer C. Rogers. 

Toledo—J. G. Kuehnle Co. (door, sash and lumber), 
authorized capital $100,000; John G. Kuehnle, G. Mitchel, 
Frank Redding and others. 

Verona-—Baltimore Lumber Co., 
$5,000; Peter Kuntz, Jr., and others. 

OREGON. Eugene—Phelps Lumber Co. has incorpo- 
rated. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Mount Wolf—Keystone Table Co., 
authorized capita! $100.000. 

Philadelphia—Derr Lumber Co., 
$50,000 


authorized 


authorized capital 


authorized capital 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Clinton—Consolidated Lumber | 


Co., authorized capital $50,000. 


TEXAS. Senter enterson Lumber Co., —- 
i capital $25,000; I. N. Moses, L. H. Evans and W. 


Housteo—U. S. Lumber & Building Co., 
capital $30,000; G. J. Geiselman, H. B. T 
Lindsay and others. 

VIRGINIA. Buchanan—Macklock Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
authorized capital $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Lester W. David Lumber Co. 
has incorporated. 

Curlew—Frei-Lembeke Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$75,000; Abraham Frei, Harry Lembeke. 

Montesano—Wynooche Timber Co., authorized capital 
eT a Frank H. Lamb, A. W. Callow, Gust Carlson 
and others. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Edmonton—Artic Lumber Co. (Ldt.) has 
incorporated under the ordinance of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories; authorized capital $10,000. 

MANITOBA. Liang yg og Retail Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co. has been incorporated in Sas- 
katchewan with head office in this city. 


authorized 
ennison, C. W. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—R. C. Allen, formerly of 
Okolona, Miss., is contemplating the erection of a handle 
factory. 

Beatrice—A sawmill is being placed in operation by 
E. P. Ivey. 


GEORGIA. Dalton—The Dune Chair Co. will install 





five additional dry kilns with a capacity of 50,000 feet of © 


lumber. 

Savannah—The Saw Mill Construction Co. will establish 
a mill at Hawkinsville, Ga. 

IDAHO. Bonners Ferry—The Kootenai Cedar & Lum- 
ber Co. is contemplating the erection of a shingle and 
tie mill. 

MAINE. Jacksonville—Talbot Bros. Co. of Providence. 
R. I., is constructing a sawmill and box mill at this point 

MINNESOTA. Tenstrike—The Tenstrike Manufactur- 
ing Co. will erect a box factory. 


MISSISSIPPI. Wiggins—The Finkbine Lumber Co. is 
erecting a doub le band and gang saw that will have a 
capacity of 2,000,000 feet a day. 

OREGON. Portland—The sawmill of the Inman-Poul- 
a Co., recently destroyed by fire, will be re- 

ui 

Silverton—The Silverton Falls Timber Co. is contem- 
R500 ORO. the erection of a sawmill to cost approximately 

TEXAS. Liberty—M. L..Worman is contemplating the 
erection of a sawmili. 


WASHINGTON. Centralia—The Stillwater Lumber Co. 
will rebuild its mill recently destroyed by fire 

Centralia—J. Guerrier is the head of a new com- 
pany which will build a shingle mill and iemaier mill and 
several miles of logging railway about ten miles from 
Chehalis. 

Hoquiam—The Hoquiam Manufacturing Co., recently 
incorporated, has bought the plant formerly owned by 
P. L. Granstrom, and will manufacture interior finish 
and cabinet work. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Evenwood—The Raine Lumber Co., 
recently incorporated, has purchased 4,000 acres of tim- 
berland and will erect a single band saw and planing 
mill on Meadow River, Fayette County, West Virginia. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—The Langdale Lumber  Co., 
which recently took over the holdings of the Paine Lum- 


ber Co., will erect a mill with an annual capacity of 
25,000,000 feet. 
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NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Selma—The Selma Lighting Co. has 
opened a modern and complete shingle mill near its 
property in East Selma. The company will make shingles 
und creosote them. 

ARKANSAS. Pike—G. N. Savage and T. C. Widener 
have purchased a hardwood timber tract from the Ozan- 
CGraysonia Lumber Co. and will manufacture staves. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The California-Oregon 
Jumber & Box Co. recently began business. 

FLORIDA. Miami—The Wolf & Ewing Construction 
Co. has opened a yard at this point. 

ioWA. Traer—The Farmers’ Coédperative Lumber Co. 
is organizing. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—-J. P. Briant recently en- 
tercd the wholesale hardwood lumber business. 

New Orleans—F. A, Frere recently entered the whole- 
sale hardwood lumber business. 

Pearl River—The Crandall & Brown Cypress Co. re- 
cently began the manufacture of cypress lumber. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Chashee & Willms have re- 
cently entered the lumber business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lawrence—Carl J. Oleson & Sons 
Co. will engage in the manufacture of woodwork for 
house finishing purposes. 

MICHIGAN. Lansing—Thne Hager Lumber Co. 
opened a yard at this point. 

NEW YORK. Centerville Station—Kretchmar & Har- 
ris have opened a yard at this point. 

OHIO. Forest—George T. Kocher 
wholesale lumber business. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—The Satler-Hamilton 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated to engage in the 
wholesale lumber business, with headquarters at 819 
Oliver Building. E. B. Hamilton, formerly of the Hamil- 
ton Lumber Co., is president, and L. L. Satler, for- 
merly of the Satler-Munsell Lumber Co., is secretary 
and treasurer, 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Columbia—Bernet 
opened a yard at this point. 

TENNESSEE. Gallatin—Dorris Bros. have closed a 
deal with T. Trammel, of Louisville, Ky., for the Tram- 
mel Spoke Works. It is said the plant will be converted 
into an uptodate planing mil. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—W. H. Proctor, of Everett, 
has bought the Wisconsin Cedar Company’s plant and 
will operate it on a codperative basis after new ma- 
chinery is installed. It will manufacture shingles and 
siding. 





has 
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CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The sawmill and shingle plant of 
the J. D. Cameron & Son Lumber Co. was totally de- 
stroyed by fire February 22, with a loss estimated at 
$20,000. Preparations were being completed by the Hitt 
Lumber Co., of Decatur, Ala., who had leased the mill, 
to begin its operation the week it burned. The planing 
mill was saved. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Fire partly destroyed the planing 
mill and lath shops of the Lockwood & Strickland Com- 
pany’s sash and door factory March 1 causing a loss esti- 
mated at more than $100,000. 

LOUISIANA. Myrtis—Fire of unknown origin March 2 
destroyed the sawmill of the Southern Lumber Co. Loss 
is estimated at $75,000, covered by insurance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Somerville — Fire February 24 
caused a loss of about $27,000 to the plant of the Adams 
Coal & Wood Co., which started from an unknown 
cause in the kindling factory. Jacob Adams stated his 
insurance was only $2,000. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Rochester—The barrel factory of 
Proctor Bros. was damaged by fire February 17 to the 
extent of $45,000; partly covered by insurance. The mill 
will probably be rebuilt, 

OHIO. London—The sawmill of J. H. Irwin was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire February 17. Loss $3,500; no 
insurance, 

OREGON. Portland—The mill of the Inman-Poulsen 
Lumber Co., was damaged by fire February 17 with an 
approximate loss of $200,000. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Fire destroyed the plant of 
the Johnson Creek Lumber Co., seven miles from Rain- 
ler. The loss is estimated at from $50,000 to $70,000 with 
about $10,000 insurance. The mill was bought at a re- 
ceivers’ sale recently by Cyrus A. Mentzer, of Mentzer 
Bros., this city, and it had been planned to overhaul 
the plant and put it in operation in a short time. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Victoria, B. C., Feb. 19.—At a meeting of creditors of 
the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Company (Ltd.), held 
In this city February 15, Mr. Shibley, on behalf of the reor- 
ganization committee, presented a plan for liquidation by 
the reorganization committee of the claims of the unsecured 
creditors on the basis of 50 cents on the dollar of the face 
Value of the claims as passed by R. F. Taylor, liquidator, 
payment in case to be made by the liquidator. Another 
mecting of creditors has been called, to be held in this city 
February 29, for the purpose of considering this proposition. 
In crder to have the Shibley scheme approved by the court 
it will be necessary to have the approval of at least 75 
percent of the creditors. Bondholders of the company have 
been foreclosure proceedings under their mortgage, which 
Wi! terminate in a total loss to unsecured creditors, it is 
belived, unless the Shibley plan is adopted. 




















_“\VANNAH, GA., Mar, 1.—Final decree ordering the sale of 
the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Coens, if certain payments are 
4 made _to the court by a specified date, has been issued 
vy sudge W. W. Lambdin in the United States District Court. 
Ncyle Colquitt and Gordon Saussy are named as commission- 
ers. and a public sale is ordered for May 4 at the courthouse 
in i.iberty County. Property of the company involved runs 


_ ' into the millions. The face value of the bonds reaches 
¥0.00,000, with about $500,000 retired. Land in six coun- 
tis in South Carolina owned by the company i not involved 
in ‘ie decree, The Hilton-Dodge litigation has been in the 


Coucts for about two years. The decree issued will bring 
“ it a settlement of the bulk of the property involved. The 
juicber company is one of the largest in the South. It is 
cing operated now by the receiver. 





ss Omana, Nzs., Feb. 28.—Robert Drake, of Omaha, has just 
Vou an important suit in the State of Washington, receiving 
‘rdict which compels insurance companies to Ey him 
000 insurance for loss by fire of his big sawmill a few 
qe ago. He was formerly in the bridge building business 
jh Nebraska and adjoining States. Later ke went to Wash- 
cari uy Acquired a lot of timberland and built what was then 
roe : to be the largest sawmill in the State. The plant was 

Sttoyed by fire a few years ago, and since then Mr. Drake 






v 


has been trying to get the insurance due on it. 
was rendered a few days ago. 


Geneva, N. Y., Mar. 1.—Gilbert H. Baker, Yates County 
judge, will act as referee for the purpose of eens the 
accounts of Martin Smith, assignee of the Williams 
Lumber Company. All persons interested will be given an 
opportunity at the hearing to examine the accounts and to 
make objections. 


The verdict 





YounGstown, OH10, Mar. 1.—M. Lee Gailey, owner of the 
Gailey Lumber Company, has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
Liabilities, $52,384; assets, $8,734. 


GULFPpoRT, MIss.,Feb. 29.—The Gulfport Lumber Company 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 





Greensporo, N. C., Feb. 29.—An involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed against the Cape Fear Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30 














Despite weather conditions, which have barred delivery 
of lumber to meet local demands, the situation as it 
exists is full of optimism. The word of architects, 
combined with the building permits, is taken to mean 
that Chicago is going to experience a more active build- 
ing season than in several years and local yards are 
stocking up to meet this expected demand. Even out- 
lying centers, which are not required to get their 
permits from the city building department, report that 
more building is going to be done this season than for 
several years. If there is to be a lull in anything it 
will likely be with large apartments, which appear to 
be overdone in Chicago. One of the chief incentives to 
building is cheap money and the builder now has no 
trouble in obtaining at 5% percent 65 percent of the 
amount required to build. A year ago a builder not only 
would have to pay a higher rate but would have diffi- 
culty in obtaining 50 percent of the amount required, so 
naturally easy money is proving a trade boon. 

There is considerable movement in small building 
stuff, and local sash and door houses and factories, espe- 
cially foundries, are taking a considerable amount of 
lumber. Hemlock appears to be getting into the yellow 
pine trade in sheathing, which is due to hemlock prices 
being a shade under yellow pine prices. Country yard 
trade is good. One of the large lineyard concerns re- 
ports that its managers are expecting a big country 
trade and are placing orders for more stuff this year 
than for a long time, the material required being not 
only for expected new building with the farmers but 
placing of new posts and considerable repair work. One 
of the problems that local yards are now facing is a 
scarcity of common labor, the prosperity generally pre- 
vailing having the effect that the railroads are taking 
all the men available at higher wages than usually are 
paid in the lumber yard. This has affected the ranks 
of the lumber yard workers. Car shortage is also hay- 
ing its effect on local market conditions, as lumber is 
not being received so rapidly as the yards would like 
to have it come. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
February 26 were 55,487,000 feet, against 35,795,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts 
from January 1 to February 26, 1916, amounted to 395,- 
451,000 feet, an increase of 109,297,000 feet compared 
with the corresponding period last year. Shipments for 
the week ended February 26 were 26,948,000 feet, an 
increase of 4,666,000 feet compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1915. Total shipments from January 1 to 
February 26, 1916, were 178,366,000 feet, 26,131,000 
feet more than was shipped from Chicago during the 
same period of 1915. Shingle receipts for the week 
show a decrease of 1,617,000 as compared with .the corre- 
sponding week in 1915, while the total receipts from 
January 1 to February 26, 1916, were 13,166,000 more 
than during the corresponding period of last year. Ship- 
ments of shingles for the week decreased 2,873,000 as 
compared with the same week last year, while total 
shipments from January 1 to February 26, 1916, were 
7,419,000 more than in the corresponding period of 1915. 


CHICAGO LUMBER RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 26 














Lumber Shingles 
BPR arsenate dle cetcraicis stew cake hae 55,487,000 5,313,000 
eerie 8 959-5 Pee aie claieiee arene 35,795,000 6,930,000 
IEMA iy acs. 5 ean vere loca oer ereare SEGUZ GOO ccc cac ses 
PRN ONES 1 50.0.0 aeselgecestsls-0 oo ww ae Oe 1,617,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 26 
umber Shingles 
MOE: © 0016's 00s e css Sewwiceeecaeet 395,451,000 70,715,000 
ME RPERN ET ches. e so ce ou sua ererece suk wieiea ohare 286,154,000 57,549,000 
WOOROMM aan c caraie nebo eee ek 109,297,000 13,166,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 26 
Lumber Shingles 
ENN ig ah a Narcet a olat drow nie Fk Ore 8 ox 26,948,000 3,063,000 
MAIER ora (clara oreo Cv eesitie: oétere are erae 22,282,000 5,936,000 
ERMINE Me oie fu Gee isso e's eerie Po ee 
SOCMEMIUEE ig slerere's vic tierce sats) Wek wenarias 2,873,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 26 
um Shingles 
PAS rn er ar reg ory ane 178,366,000 48,079,000 
PRB ME ia va os aia. ¢ ek alas eo oiate aTele- aris Sia ieo 152,235,000 40,660,000 
RERUNS a Soe irie soa sano 36,131,000 7,419,000 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended March 1, 1916, were: 

CLass— No. Value. 
TIER oO os 05.6075, 919: sie, iene da ats s0, 63% 6 $ 3,600 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 70 198,875 

5,000 and under BOG s o'0 620 sees 41 267,600 








10,000 and under i Serre 21 298,200 
25,000 and under of Aaa 9 328,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 6 403,000 
Harper Bros., 3-story apartment....... 1 100,060 
J. Anderson & Son, 3-story flats....... 1 110,000 
TN aici os ae Caches koh 5.6. 6:86 . . 155 $ 1,709,275 
Average valuation for week........ uae eae 11,027 
Totals previous week............---.-. 124 2,559,400 
Average valuation previous week....... ean 20,640 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 247 1,699,500 
Totals January 1 to March 1, 1916..... 965 16,479,425 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 998 10,751,012 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 904 10,872,725 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 918 13,622,995 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 609 6,448,940 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 1,580 17,133,300 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 1,064 15,038,175 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 1,591 17,154,000 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 1,093 6,997,925 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 1,127 9,084,150 








and 
“Velvet Edge” 
QUARTER- y Flooring 
SAWED SAWED © Stri 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING rips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











Quality Talks Loud 
in Holding Trade 


and no one knows that better than hundreds 
of dealers all over the country handling our 


DIXIE BRAND 
OAK FLOORING 


Mouldings, Casing and Base 


Try us the next time you order and you'll 
too know why quality talks loud. 


Write us for copy of our booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


ens 








We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. a 











For Immediate 
Delivery— 


185,000 Feet 


White Ash 


4-4 to 12-4 thickness 
No. 2 Com.and Better. 


Write for prices today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Sec.-Treas. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





























FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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DIXON’S 
Graphite Axle Grease 


N coldest winter—in wettest weath- 
er—under all conditions—here is a 
grease that can be depended upon to 
give real lubrication. Your teams will 
pull more because your wagons will 
pull easier. The fine flakes of lubri- 
cating graphite in this grease form a 
solid lubricating shell on axle and 
bushing that is so lasting as to greatly 
reduce the amount of grease needed 
to keep the wagon stock running 
right. Send for ‘‘Axle Grease Book- 
let’’, No. 207, I. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N.J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 

























Two Band Mills 


And Other Machinery 


For Sale 


1—Right Hand 20x48, heavy duty Filer & Stowell 
Corliss Engine. 

6—Boilers, 66”x16’ with fronts, breechings and 
three stacks. 

1—R.H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mill, 8 foot wheels. 

1—L. H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mill, 8 foot wheels. 

1—R.H. Union Iron Wks. Carriage. 

1—L. H. Union Iron Wks. Carriage, with air cushions. 

1—Direct Current Generator, 120 Amp. 250 Volts, 
made by Commercial Electric Co., Indianapolis. 

1—54x60 Switch Board, 
Slashers, Trimmers, Lath Mill, Niggers, Kickers 
and Loaders with all drive shafting and pulleys. 
We will make low price on any part or all of 
this machinery. 


TREMONT LUMBER CO., Winnfield, La. 


























Fence Posts 


The Century “T”’ Steel Drive are rigid. 

Made of heavy highcarbon“T’’steel like 
illustration; strongest known shape in 
steel—means a fence for life. Means 
strength, durability and economy. We 
are the originators of the Century “T 
Steel Post. 


There Are No Substitutes 


Write FUNK BROS. MFG. CO. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean bocigha contracts and effecting 


ror dispatch from seaboard. e handle all clases of carzo ard have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 























NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—The situation with this wood is looking bet- 
ter every minute. There is more inquiry and prices are 
firm. Local dealers report that dry stocks at the mills 
are badly depleted and there is a scarcity of No. 2 and 
better thick selects and shop and No. 2 common. A local 
concern reports a sale of 1,000,000 feet of No. 4 boards at 
a much better price than would have been obtainable 
some time ago. Prices on Norway are also firm. Dealers 
feel better than at any time in months over the present 
situation. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Snow still blocks roads and hin- 
ders trade in northern Minnesota and North Dakota, 
but to the south it is opening up and showing encour- 
aging signs of a lively spring season. There is con- 
siderable call for prompt delivery which in most cases 
has to be satisfied from the northern pine mill yards, 
and the splendid increase in trade over last year that 
was noted through January and February continues. 
Owing partly to the greater strength in western stock 
and the easing up of southern competition, the price 
situation here is very strong except as to common 
boards, which are held in plentiful supply and will 
hardly stand advances at this time. 


New York.—Bad weather has caused a falling off in 
inquiries but prospects are good. Stocks in the hands 
of retailers are small and demand for immediate ship- 
ment has sagged off as compared with a month ago. 
There is little complaint on prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for white pine has been held 
back recently by bad weather and until a change comes 
retailers will not be likely to place many orders, except 
for what is immediately required. There is a healthy 
demand from industrial concerns for pattern stock and 
low grades and prices in these hold strong. Railroads 
do not make deliveries promptly at present and are 
unable to promise delivery to some points where a good 
deal of lumber is wanted. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand from manufacturers 
continues active and dealers say they do not experience 
the lull that usually comes during severe winter weather. 
Retailers complain of a falling off in consumption and 
do not order as freely as before. They anticipate a 
good consumption of stock for building purposes with 
the opening of spring. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Improvement in demand for all grades 
of white pine is reported by the Pittsburgh trade. There 
are some higher prices noted on scarce items of the bet- 
ter stocks although low grade material is firm. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations on eastern spruce continue 
to gain strength, and the retail yardmen become eager 
buyers with manufacturers indifferent sellers. Some 
millmen quote $28 base as their price for spruce frames, 
Boston delivery, the highest price in years and probably 
the record price for eastern spruce in this market. But 
it has been possible to find sellers who would take $27 
base, but they are becoming exceptions. Production of 
spruce last winter was fully 25 percent, and in the case 
of some important companies, fully 50 percent below the 
volume of production in 1914-15. Demand, on the other 
hand, has expanded wonderfully. The spruce cut on the 
Allegash and St. John waters this season, for instance, 
is given as 52,500,000 feet, as against approximately 100,- 
000,000 feet the previous year. Random is in active de- 
mand and quotations are very firm. The range now is: 
2x3, $21.50 to $22; 2x4, $22.50 to $23; 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, 
$21.50 to $22; 2x8, $25 to $26.50; 2x10, $27; 2x12, $28. 
From their position of being too plentiful and cheap, 
spruce boards have become scarce and expensive. For 
matched boards in stock lengths, $25 is now rock bottom 
and most people ask $26. For really dry covering boards, 
5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, $22 is the 
lowest price. 





New York.—Demand is strong and wholesalers receive 
a good run of inquiries. Orders that are easy to handle 
are taken on the $27 base but quotations are moving 
strongly toward $28 and stocks are hard to get. Mills 
are strong in the position that the present prices are 
low compared to what spring figures will be. Export 
demand is good although Canadian manufacturers be- 
lieve that from now on, few new bookings for export 
shipment can be figured upon. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Sales of spruce have been large, single 
orders having been booked during the last ten days for 
from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 feet while others pending indi- 
cate a much greater volume. Prices have become stiff 
for this lumber. List is secured easily and in some in- 
stances better than list is reported. Clear spruce is 
especially interesting at this time. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—The post trade continues to show consider- 
able activity despite weather conditions, and a large 
volume is moving to country yards, which are getting in 
shape for a big farming business that is promised. Not 
so much activity is noted in the pole trade, although con- 
ditions are a bit different from what they were a while 
ago, when trade was held in check by the prevailing high 
prices of material required by the utility companies in 
the installation of new poles. Cedar shingles bring a little 
better price quotations and demand is good. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand for posts and poles be- 
gins to develop on an active scale in territory to the 
south of here, though here and farther north heavy 
snow still hampers business. The snows are making it 
almost impossible to load stock out for shipment, but 
two or three weeks more will remedy that trouble. 
Pole trade does not develop as well as was expected, 
owing to the high cost of wire and other equipment, 
but post business looks good and there is more tie 
business placed than for several years. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—The only bad feature in the hardwood situa- 
tion is inability to get stocks to meet the requirements. 
Prices on maple, ash and birch in No. 3 and better grades 





are stiffening. As indicating what the gum situation is 
may be cited the fact that sales of No. 1 common in inch 
stuff have been made at a higher price this week thin 
firsts and seconds sap gum about ninety days ago. Eim 
values have gone to such an extreme point that in jin- 
stances consumers of elm have turned to other wooiis. 
There is also a scarcity of thick elm even at prevailiug 
prices, some items being practically out of the market. 
Some movement is reported in hardwoods in short lengtis 
for car door material. Thick maple is scarce and ash is 
in more demand. Birch is now substituted for maple in 
instances. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The southern situation attracts 
much attention. Not only are prices on southern lum- 
ber and cooperage higher, but the matter of deliveries 
gives a good deal of concern. Northern hardwoods have 
been selling well and show strength, which is bolstered 
up by the southern flood troubles. Birch and maple 
have been active sellers and dry stocks become scarcer 
every week, and with oak higher in price and growing 
hard to get, northern stock looks like good property. 
Basswood stocks are being well cleaned up and there 
will be little northern hardwood left on hand when the 
new season’s stock is ready to come on the market, 


Kansas City, Mo.—Comparatively little hardwood 
stock is offered and manufacturers are well apart on 
prices, most of them demanding sharply higher prices 
as a result of the floods which virtually stopped pro- 
duction in the most of the gum and oak districts for 
two months, thus causing a pronounced dearth of stock 
at the mills. Factories buy more and more each week 
and pay more for their stock than they did ten days 
ago. It is found especially hard to place orders for 
dry gum except at very strong prices. Gum _ stocks 
are low and mills which have a supply insist on getting 
their figures. Mixed car orders for all kinds of hard- 
woods are very difficult to place. The flooring market 
continues to gain strength. Oak flooring is up about $1 
as compared with a week ago and is bringing around 
$6 more than it was worth in December. Ash demand 
from the carriage and wagon factories also shows im- 
provement and mahogany prices tend higher. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A generally satisfactory condition in 
hardwoods was reported last week. Not only was the 
volume of business somewhat larger, but prices showed 
steady development and hardwood distributers say that 
business was more nearly normal than for some time. 
Demand was pretty general in character. Oak was the 
leading item in demand. Reports have been received 
from the southern mills that, owing to high water, 
there has been a pretty general advance on practically 
all items of oak and gum. This advance in prices has 
worried buyers considerably, as they have been holding 
back in placing their orders, waiting for prices to weaken. 
Factory trade has bought only what it actually required 
for immediate needs. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Continued good demand for southern 
hardwoods, a further decrease in dry stocks and a tend- 
ency toward somewhat higher prices are the principal 
features of the hardwood situation here at the moment. 
Flood conditions have improved decidedly throughout the 
Memphis territory but there is still a pronounced scarcity 
of logs and logging conditions are such that it may be 
some time before there can be enough timber brought out 
to insure anything like normal output in this part of the 
country. Meantime shipments are quite full and heavy 
inroads are made on bone- and shipping-dry lumber. Sell- 
ers are quite as aware of developments in this direction 
as are buyers and this accounts for the fact that the 
former are not disposed to let go their lumber except at 
prices considered by them as remunerative. There is a 
strong demand for oak, with particular reference to red. 
The latter is rather scarce as measured by the call and 
therefore prices show distinct firmness. Gum is a ready 
seller in all grades, with offerings decidedly less free than 
even a short time ago. Gum output has been more re- 
stricted, relatively, by flood conditions than almost any 
item produced in this territory. The call for sap gum 
in the higher grades is exceptionally active and prices 
are tending upward. High grade cottonwood is hard 
to sell but the lower grades move well. Ash is going 
along well and there is a particularly good call for ash 
and elm in dimension stock, especially in thick. Manu- 
facturers of wheels and spokes are taking good care of 
the hickory offered in this section. 


Louisville, Ky.—The hardwood market continues to 
show decidedly bullish tendencies and, with the demand 
all that could be desired, there is a general stiffening 
of prices. The resumption of operations by a great many 
mills that were tied up by the flood does not seem to 
have affected the demand in any way. The gum market 
continues to show rising tendencies. Prices go up so 
fast that quotations are but momentary. Demand for 
plain oak grows and prices increase. Pine is also going 
up and shipments are larger than production. Demand 
for good quartered oak, which has been slow for some 
time, is growing better and is now up to the average. 


Boston, Mass.—All lines of hardwood lumber are firm 
in price and the demand is encouraging. Birch is espe- 
cially strong, and for thick sizes quotations are so high 
and erratic that many wholesale dealers refuse to accept 
bids until they have first communicated with a mill that 
has some birch on hand in the desired dimensions. 
Birch firsts and seconds, inch, are quoted this week at 
$56 to $59 for the red, and at $45 to $47 for the sap 
birch. Oak is becoming more active, the improvement 
in the inquiry for quartered oak being marked. Maple 
retains its friends and really dry stock in the best 
grades becomes more costly. Red gum also is more 
active. Quotations today on the firsts and seconds, inch, 
of the hardwoods in most active demand are: Bass- 
wood, $43 to $45; maple, $41 to. $43; plain oak, $61 to 
$64; quartered oak, $90 to $91; red gum, $44. 


Baltimore, Md.—The hardwood situation is generally 
hopeful. Although no further increases in quotations 
are to be noted, the range of values shows marked firm- 
ness. Hardwood men here report a decidedly active 
inquiry and say that yards and other buyers have bougit 
longer ahead and more freely than they did last year. 
Exports are restricted and uncertain, but shippers feel 
that certain requirements abroad must be met, and that 
the Governments in question will be compelled to ar- 
range for taking care of these needs. 


New York.—Market conditions are firm and demand is 
active. Consumers are in the market with good in- 
quiries and, while orders are satisfactory, there is a de- 
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cided inclination to hold off as long as possible. Fur- 
niture factory trade from up-State sections is very good 
ani salesmen returning from those points find buyers 
in an optimistic mood. The local piano trade is well 
under way and yards experience a good call for small 
lots from repair factories. Millwork trade is backward. 
Oak, both plain and quartered, is strong and gum is 
prominently on the scarce list. Maple and birch are 
strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Hardwood trade is generally reported 
improving, with an advance shown in prices. Gum is 
not sold to any extent in this market, because of the 
high prices, which lead to substitution of basswood and 
poplar. Maple is selling as well as any of the hardwoods 
at present and probably shows the most firmness in 
prices. Thick stocks in maple are especially wanted. 
Oak remains firm in price and sells well. A good deal 
of difficulty is reported in making railroad deliveries of 
hardwood stocks. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hardwoods holds up well 
in Columbus and central Ohio territory. Prices are firm 
at the levels which have maintained for several weeks. 
Buying by factories making vehicles, boxes and furni- 
ture is one of the best features. Because of the un- 
favorable weather retailers have been unable to move 
stocks and are not in the market for supplies. Building 
will be active in central Ohio. Collections are better. 
Quartered oak is one of the strong points in the trade. 
There is also a good demand for plain oak at prices at 
the Ohio River as follows: Firsts and seconds, $57; No. 
1 common, $36; No. 2 common, $24; No. 3 common, $15. 
Chestnut and basswood move well. Ash is quiet. Other 
hardwoods are unchanged. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The market for all hardwoods con- 
tinues active and prices remain firm. Recent advances 
of quotations do not seem to have restricted the demand, 
and bookings have been of satisfactory volume. Inquiries 
are aS numerous-as at any time during the last three 
months, indicating that the upward movement is by no 
means spasmodic, but is marked by every sign of per- 
manency. Oaks and gums move in good volume, with 
poplar close on their trail. All carriage and furniture 
woods moved steadily at a shade higher prices. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—In the upper grades of hardwood there 
is a steady flow of trade at prices that have steadily 
firmed up for the last two months. There is a scarcity 
in some lines. In low grade material demand is full in 
volume, but plenty of material is available for immediate 
needs. Packing lumber, and material for boxing and 
shipping generally is active. Furniture manufacturers 
are reported as. among the best buyers. In the best 
grades, glass factory operations are at a record breaking 
point in activity promising much trade. 


Ashland, Ky.—Common and better grades of oak are 
moving well but the low grades are in only fair demand. 
Walnut is heavily inquired for, especially in thick stock. 
Ash is in fair demand. Oak construction timbers are in 
good demand. Prices remain unchanged. 





HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—This wood is firm and holding its own. Nos. 
1 and 3 boards and dimension stuff moves more freely 
than some other items. As is true of hardwoods, hemlock 
in short lengths of six and seven feet finds a ready mar- 
ket for grain door purposes. No change is reported in 


, prices, though stocks are becoming broken earlier than 


usual this season. 

New York.—High prices for yellow pine and spruce 
continue to have an effect on hemlock. Inquiries are 
good and when the spring building trade opens, it is 
expected there will be a very decided shortage in certain 
stocks. This is also evidenced by inquiries from yards 
that are figuring more generously on their hemlock as- 
sortments and find that the building trade is slow to 
assert itself, 








Buffalo, N. Y.—The tone of the market in hemlock is 
strong and Pennsylvania mills receive a good many or- 
ders on account of the smaller competition than usual 
coming from the western mills, which have advanced 
prices to a higher figure. Stocks are not large at the 
mills and prices bid fair to hold strong this spring. The 
huilding outlook is good, though just at present not 
much is being done. 





Boston, Mass.—Dry mill stocks of hemlock in the 
hands of eastern manufacturers are much reduced and 
quotations indicate this fact in their recently acquired 
sirength. Demand seems rather active for late winter, 
especially the request for dry hemlock boards. Little 
is offered in the clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, 
for less than $23. It looks like a strong spring market 
With demand active and offerings lighter than ordinary. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Producers having announced 

price of $16 on merchantable stock, dealers are order- 
ing more freely than’ previously, although many orders 
ior next season’s delivery had been placed subject to 
‘he list to be adopted by the manufacturers. Until ves- 
sel owners announce their rates for next season, whole- 
alers will not sell much: ahead, preferring to establish 
their list when freight expenses are known. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good hemlock trade is found in all 
directions with prices firm at full list in Pittsburgh. 
Nastern demand is heavy and hurry shipments are urged 
in many instances. The new hemlock cut is some dis- 
‘ance away and for this reason there are signs of short 
supply that aid in the upward movement to some ex- 
‘ent. Industrial buying has been large for some weeks. 





Columbus, Ohio.—The hemlock trade is active, espe- 
cially in rural sections. Retailers in the city also .\buy 
more liberally. Prices are firm at the levels which have 
prevailed for several weeks. Little delay in shipments 
iS reported. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market for hemlock is featured 
by extreme firmness. The inquiry for heavy construction 
timbers has been good and a number of large bookings 
are reported. There has been no accumulation of stocks, 
but the yards appear well supplied for the early demands 
of the approaching season. 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar is in good demand; prices are firm. 
Wholesalers say they find mill stocks badly depleted, the 
depletion being with firsts and seconds, sap and selects, 
No. 1 common and 2 A and 2 B common. There is also 
pag agg in oueeenine No. 1 and No. 2 common boards 
in inch, 14%, 1%, 2, 3 and 4-inch stuff. 


Baltimore, Md.—No important changes are to be noted 
in the poplar trade. Domestic inquiry has kept up well, 
however, and not a few of the buyers show confidence 
in the future by arranging for further supplies against 
the time when the movement will attain bigger pro- 
portions. Further difficulty in the way of distribution 
will doubtless be occasioned by the embargo decreed by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for Philadelphia, this district 
having been a liberal consumer of poplar. Stocks in 
considerable quantities are going to Europe, and this 
division of the trade also would expand but for the re- 
strictions imposed upon it, while the prices realized are 
such as to make the shippers hopeful in spite of the 
high ocean freight rates. 


Boston, Mass.—Good inquiry for poplar exists. Quo- 
tations are firm and the tone of the market indicates 
greater strength in the near future. Box people and 
similar consumers continue to show an active interest 
in common grades. Fancy poplar receives its full share 
of attention. For the best yellow poplar, inch, $63 is 
now asked. There is nothing grading firsts and sec- 
onds offered for less than $61 in inch stock. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand has shown an increase and a 
good deal of stock goes into places where other woods 
were formerly employed, but where a _ strong rise in 
prices has occurred. Prices in poplar have tended to 
advance, but are still regarded as reasonable. Demand 
is fairly well divided between different grades, except- 
ing that wide poplar does not enjoy its former large sale 
in this market. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The demand for poplar is active in 
all sections of Ohio territory and prices at the Ohio 
River are as follows: Firsts and seconds, $57; No. 1 
common, $34; No. 2 common, $24, and No. 3 common. 
$19. Shipments are delayed to a certain extent by. the 
increasing car shortage. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Poplar has stood next to oak and 
gum in volume of movement during the last week. De- 
mand is well maintained and prices fairly satisfactory, 
although advances have not been as decided as in other 
sections of the lumber field. The mill situation is some- 
what better and there is less complaint about slow 
shipments. 





Ashland, Ky.—Factory trade is calling for heavy blocks 
of poplar in all grades. Planing mills are taking a fair 
amount of stock. Stocks are below normal with prices 
firm. ’ 


~ 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 








Chicago.—Fir is still strong and shipments are being 
received more freely in this market following -. better 
weather on the west Coast. Orders are plentiful and are 
being obtained at good prices. Reports indicate that the 
west Coast mills are sold up on clear stock sufficiently to 
keep them going until next July. Prices on dimension 
are very firm. Clear spruce is hard to get on account of 
the demand from the Allied powers for aeroplane stock, 
buyers offering better prices than the native market will 
stand. Red cedar shingles have fallen off 5-cents on 
clears, which is due to a break in weather conditions, 
oy quotation, mill basis, being $2.05 and on extra *A* 

1.60. 


Seattle, Wash.—West Coast manufacturers at present 
find little cause for complaint with the volume of busi- 
ness and the prices buyers are willing to give. The bulk 
of the business placed is for yard stock. With the ad- 
vance of spring more trade is expected. Stocks at the 
mills are still rather ragged and it will take several 
weeks of operating to get them anywhere near a normal 
basis. Considerable demand has developed for spruce 
shop and prices are stiff. Cedar also is exceedingly 
strong, Owing to the scarcity of logs and low stocks at 
the mills. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Fir prices are firm on the No. 8 list 
all along the line. There is a good volume of inquiry, 
with orders fairly free, and indications of brisk spring 
buying. Retail buying is more active. Dimension is at 
$3.50 off and timbers at $2.50 off. Cedar is stiff. Cars 
are very scarce. Orders are not easily placed. 


Portland, Ore.—Business is steadily improving and the 
lumber manufacturers and loggers here feel exceedingly 
cheerful. Everything points to a most active season. 
Logs are scarce for the present and it is hard to secure 
railroad cars promptly so that deliveries are really more 
the question than price in a great many instances. Dis- 
count list 8 is now in general use. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Last week was a fairly active one 
in the fir trade. Yards take a little more stock, but 
there is still no rush of business from them. Railway 
and industrial demand is so strong that mills are get- 
ting all the business and more than they can care for 
in view of their long curtailment. Prices are stiff at the 
level that prevailed last week. Mills are in better shape 
to make shipments, but railways have trouble furnish- 
ing cars for some of the business and the prospects for 
getting fir through are. not bright. Red cedar siding 
supply still is so light at mills that even the compar- 
atively few orders that develop are not easy to place. 





Boston, Mass.—Those who are fortunate enough to 
have stocks of lumber from the Pacific coast left on 
hand make good profits on such schedules as they are 
able to fill from their much reduced assortments. Until 
the Panama Canal again is open to ocean-to-ocean 
commerce there will not be very much doing here in 
Douglas fir. Even orders for the fancy grades of lumber 
from the Puget Sound region now are restricted, although 
they have been brought here by rail, partly because of 
the railroad congestion, but principally because of the 
bad weather in the Pacific Northwest which has halted 





Economy in Logging 





Logging economy does not depend upon 
the first cost of the equipment used, but it is 
the result of using equipment that will handle 
the greatest amount of lumber 
in proportion to its cost. 


HERCULES; 


ee ont 
RE ROP 


is economical because of its unusual 
durability. If you are not familiar 
with the results to be obtained from 
Hercules Wire Rope, why not give 
itatrial? Many other loggers have 
done so, and are now using it to their 
profit. 


Engineering Problems 


Another important factor in log- 
ging economy is the correct selection 
of rope construction. We have a 
large Engineering Department which 
has made careful study of logging 
conditions, and we will gladly help 
you solve your engineering problems. 




















Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


New York, Chicago, Denver, 
Salt LakeCity, San Francisco. 











WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 














WARREN AXE. & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
honors Paname-Paore GRAND PRIZE 
Pan tnt 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS "39,90" (Rings, Dats 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 








Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . .« $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . "$3. $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons er day 
Room with detached bath . ° $3, $3 50, a 
Room with private bath; Double room = $5to$ 

Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 








1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 











Chicago's Finest Hotel 
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production and induced the manufacturers there to main- 
tain an indifferent attitude-toward inquiries from whole- 
sale dealers here. 


Fix Your Credit Loss Buffalo, N. Y.—Handlers of the Pacific coast woods 


e say that they did little of late, on account of the diffi- 
in Advance culty in getting stock. There is no disposition to sacri- 

e fice lumber, since it is so hard to replace it and all other 
possible substitutes are bringing a high price. Mills re- 
port that they will have no large stocks to offer this 
spring. 





You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 





the mark, you, only, know! Because of present WESTERN PINE 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 


Chicago.—The market is strong and prices are good. 


If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- Demand is chiefly for inch selects and thicker. A con- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 


vse ain siderable quantity is being taken by sash and doors and 
a Ss ne ce . , n = i. * 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- the shop trade 5¢ nerally - There pide seniet to be no question 

vance and nothing can increase it. that business is being done upon a rising market. 
The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security : ———— 

afforded. Kansas City, Mo.—Mills are pretty well sold out on 

5 the old cut in the Inland Empire section and it is in- 

Over say td th cg to our creasingly hard to place orders for some items. Reports 


indicate that it will be some time yet before anything 


Th A me C - I d _ c can be done with the new cut and it probably will be 
= later than usual before it becomes a factor in the mar- 

€ merican re it n emnity 0. ket. Trade in this territory has been rather quiet, but 
OF NEW YORK. inquiries are more active and dealers expect a steady 

415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg. 80 Maiden Lane. development of demand. The factory call is good and 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. ” aes York, N. Y. prices for shop are strong. The entire list both of Idaho 


and California stock is strong in price. 











Boston, Mass.—Prices are firm. Business is of heavier 
volume than it was in January despite the difficulties 

| encountered in attempting to obtain shipments of pine 
from the western mills into New England territory. 
This wood is costly, but its enduring qualities commend 


it, and there are many. purposes for which there is no 

substitute offered. Quotations this week on well manu- 

factured, carefully graded stocks of western white pine 

are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 to 12/4, 
$110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 
: 12/4, $105.50;. 16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4 
The Lumber Business Was In Its and 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $90.50; No. 1 
: yaPers cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn 

Infancy—So was this Association. boards, No. 1, d. & m., 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 
2, 5-inch and 6-inch, $33.50; 9-inch, $34.50; 10-inch, $35.50. 








The Lumber Trade Has Taken REDWOOD 


Wonderful Strides rar en We Have Chicago.—Local wholesalers report demand good, gen- 


/ eral yard trade taking considerable stock of general items. 
Kept Apace. The advance in prices holds well. A large special order 
is reported for 4x12, 4x18, 12x12 and 12x18. 

Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 


San Francisco, Cal.—Although shipments of redwood 
during February have not been unusually heavy, there 
are good inquiries and several redwood sawmills and 

= shingle mills that have been closed down are preparing 

THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N to resume operations. The cutting of redwood clears is 

Est. 1876 being carried on at about the same rate as during the last 

e year. The lack of sufficient offshore tonnage is still 

CHICAGO NEW YORK limiting export shipments of clears, but an increased 

demand for the lower grades is expected in the near 

future. Stocks in the interior yards are low and will 

have to be replenished soon, as building is beginning to 
revive throughout the state. 














All Lumbermen Kansas City, Mo.—The demand for redwood is not 

. heavy at this time. In common with other sidings, red- 
make theirhead wood has to wait a little. However, manufacturers 
quarters at the show no anxiety over the lull in business. Price quota- 


tions are inflexible and what orders are placed are at 
the mills’ figures. It looks as if buyers who procras- 
tinate may have trouble getting their stocks later be- 


J 
Radisson cause of the car situation, which has already caused 


trouble. 











Hotel NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
ee ——————— 

Norfolk, Va.—The movement in North Carolina pine, 
MINNEAPOLIS while hampered by weather conditions, is in good volume, 
both by rail and water, a slight increase being noted in 
Pe the latter. Sales during the week aggregated much heavier 
than the week previous, both in rough and dressed lum- 
OPENED 191) ber, the increase being in low grade stock. No. 1, 4/4 


edge, sold at $26.50 to $27.25; No. 2, $23.50 to $24.50; No. 
3, $19.59 to $20.25; 4/4 edge box, $16.75 to $17.25; 4/4 edge 
_— culls, $14.50 to $15; 4/4 edge red heart, $13.75 to $14.50. 
No. 1, 8-inch, rough, $31.25 to $31.75; No. 3, $20.50 to 





i $21.50; box, $19 to $19.50; culls and red heart, $16.50 to 

——— $17. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $32.50 to $385.50; No. 3, $23.50 

ales to $24.50; box, $21 to $21.25; culls and red heart, $17.50 

n : to $18. No. 1, 12-inch, rough, $35.25 to $36.25; No. 3, 

R R t ae Bening Water - - BS ow for $25 to $26.50; box, $22 to $22.50; culls and red heart, 
00m hates With Beth and Toilet, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 $19.25 to $20. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $28.50 to $29.50; No. 2, 





$24.50 to $25.50; box, $17.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $30 to $31; 








Patents Pending - 











Every Lumberman Knows Good 


Silo Staves When He Sees Them 


as does most any farmer, but everyone isn’t capable of judg- 
ing good silo hardware. It will pay you to buy your door 
frames, hoops, anchors, base anchors, and other hardware 
from a company that makes a specialty of silos and tanks. 

Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops tighten at door- 
way, Base Anchors to Anchor Silo to foundation, Double 
System of guy wires with inside Hoops, Steel Door Bars and 
Ladder. You will find our fixtures to be the most complete, 
modern and up-to-date on the market. 

Buy your staves direct from the sawmill with other lumber 
—save freight and middle-man’s profit. ‘Then use our fix- 
tures and you can soon clinch the silo business in your com- 
munity. 

We furnish you with advertising matter free of charge. 


Our Fixtures are Manufactured and sold under Harder Patent No. 627732. 


Write us today for prices and full particulars. 


Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA 

















box, $18.50 to $19; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $32 to $34; Nos. 1 anda 
2 bark strips, $19 to $20; box bark strips, $10.50 to $11.50; 
No. 1, 18/16-inch rift flooring, $89.75 to $40.25; No. 2, 
$35.75 to $36.25. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $26.50 to $27; 
No. 2, $25.25 to $26.50; No. 3, $21 to $22; No. 4, $16.25 to 
$17.25. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $17 to $17.75; No. 2, $15.50 
to $16; No. 3, $18.50 to $14.50; No. 4, $9.75 to $10.50. No, 
1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $1825 to $18.75; No. 2, $17.25 to $17.75; 
No. 3, $14.50 to $16; No. 4, $11.50 to $12.25. No. 1, 138/16- 
inch partition, $27.50 to $28.50; No. 2, $26 to $27; No. 3, 
$21.75 to $22.50. Nos, 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $22.50 
to $28. Six-inch roofers, $19.50 to $20.25; 8-inch, $24.59 
to $21.25; 10-inch, $20.75 to $21.50; 12-inch, $22.25 to 
$22.75; factory flooring, $21.25 to $22.25; lath, $2.95 to $3; 
six-inch box rough, $18.50 to $19; N. C. pine sizes, $19.75 
to $22.50; 4/4 cull poplar, $15; 4/ log run gum, $15.50, 


rm 





New York.—Prices show no signs of falling off. The 
high prices of a couple of months ago have not been 
realized except by some concerns shipping to interior 
points who feel that they are bound to get their prices 
and are unwilling to meet all competition. Boards are 
more freely supplied and there is less difficulty in getting 
mills to take orders for roofers. Very little stock comes 
to the market owing to embargo conditions and unless 
some improvement soon asserts itself, there is no doubt 
but that there will be a decided shortage of shortleaf 
pine sizes. Mills are willing to book business ahead on 
today’s quotations. 


Baltimore, Md.—While it does not appear that the de- 
mand for North Carolina pine has assumed such pro- 
portions of late as to force prices to a higher notch, 
and though some accumulations on the wharves are 
reported, the situation remains hopeful, with millmen 
encouraged to maintain quotations at the existing level. 
Box grades are in moderate request only, though out- 
side sources appear to absorb stocks in sufficient quan- 
tities to avert troublesome accumulations, and stock 
boards are also in larger supply than was the case for 
a time, but wholesalers find it impossible to obtain con- 
cessions from the producers. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand is of fair proportions and quo- 
tations are firmly maintained. Roofers are in active re- 
quest. Many buyers place orders at better prices today 
than they offered for the lumber a few weeks ago. For 
6-inch roofers $23 is now the lowest taken in straight 
carload lots, and $24 is the lowest price considered for 
8-inch roofers. North Carolina partition is regaining its 
old friends, who have been disappointed by the very 
high prices asked for southern pine partition and the 
difficulty of obtaining deliveries. For No. 1, 13/16 by 3%4- 
inch, the usual quotation this week is $31.50, although 
some sellers will consider an even $31. There is a good 
inquiry for rough edge and prices are becoming firmer. 
Nothing in 4/4 is offered for less than $31 and more sellers 
ask 50 to 75 cents higher. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Inquiries come in for shortleaf stock 
at a favorable rate, though the disagreeable weather has 
had the effect of checking retail business for several 


weeks. Wholesalers look for an abnormal demand for . 


stock this spring, as the building business will no doubt 
be on an extra large scale and is only waiting for clear 
weather. Retailers have no large stocks to carry them 
through the month. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Confidence rules the local yellow pine trade. 
Active movement is reported. Wholesalers find southern 
stocks badly broken in some items, there being a scarcity 
of No. 1 and 2 boards, especially of 2x10 and 2x12, No. 1, 
No. 2 and No, 3 dimension, No. 1 inch common, 4-inch 
flooring, edge and flat grain and low grade ceiling. Nos. 
1 and 2 lath are also scarce. Prices remain at the figures 
of the last few weeks, but there seems to be a stronger 
tendency. Car shortage is a hampering influence of the 
market, most orders being taken subject to car supply. 
The general opinion is that just about seasoned normal 
conditions prevail in this market. : 





Kansas City, Mo.—Continued favorable weather caused 
consumers to buy somewhat more freely last week, espe- 
cially in the cities, although in the country there was 
little improvement. Southern pine dealers complain of 
car shortage. Inquiry last week showed a good deal 
of improvement, and the indications are that there will 
be a steady growth in business. Railway buying was 
a little quiet last week, but there were several good 
inquiries from car companies. Industrial stock also has 
improved in demand. Wood paving contractors are busy 
placing orders for stock for the spring city work and 
the market in that line is fairly active. A few of the 
smaller mills begin to show a little more anxiety to 
sell, but the larger manufacturers are stronger than 
ever and specials are quickly taken up. A good many 
local sales managers say they expect to make advances 
on several items on their March 1 lists. 

St. Louis, Mo.—A much better feeling prevails in the 
southern pine market and a little better business has 
been done recently, particularly on specials, when offered 
at slight concessions. Some few items most in demand 
have advanced. Railroads increase their orders right 
along and prices for railroad material are stiff, 


New Orleans, La.—Reports indicate the situation is lit- 
tle changed for the week, save that complaints of car 
shortage are more numerous. The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation’s bulletin shows a slight gain of orders unfilled, 
but a gain also of production over orders. Continued 
good demand is reported for car and railway material 
and special bills. Unfavorable weather has interfered 
with the development of Jine-yard business, but some 
gain is indicated there also, and inquiry is better. Prices 
are reasonably well maintained. Exports are hampered 
by lack of tonnage, but a fair movement to nearby Latin- 
American ports is reported. 


New York.—A fair improvement is reported in demand 
for export sizes. The embargo accounts for the very 
unsatisfactory situation so far as the local market is 
concerned but the inquiry is good and with a fair degree 
of certainty as to arrivals. Prices are firm and stocks 
are by no means liberal considering contracts for future 
shipments, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The inquiry for southern yellow pine 
is good and is rather larger than usual for this season. 


Marc 
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At the same time the snow and cold weather have been 
= down the volume of business for several weeks. 

tailers have not had a chance to dispose of much 
ot k lately, but as soon as the weather improves a 
good trade is expected. Prices are on a firm basis and 
competition is less than usual. 


Baltimore, Md.—Developments in the longleaf pine trade 
have not been of a character to prompt concessions on 
the part of the producers of lumber, who are as firm 
as ever in their ideas of prices, even though the move- 
ment at present appears to be somewhat slowed down, 
mainly in consequence of the impediments which the 
season imposes. Builders have as yet done little figur- 
ing on construction work. But there is every indica- 
tion that the number and scope of such enterprises will 
be unusual. Yardmen are prompted to delay the placing 
of orders for the present owing to the want of urgency 
in their business. Longleaf-pine men feel that any 
change in the export trade must be for the better, since 
the necessities of the European countries are bound to 
assert themselves in a broader way. 


Boston, Mass.—Wholesale men show no sign of weak- 
ening despite the slight falling off in sales due to the 
storms of the last week or so and the continued con- 
gestion of freight from the South which interferes seri- 
ously with making shipments into this market on any- 
thing near schedule time. Many retail dealers refuse 
to consider adding further to their assortments of floor- 
ing until they can be given some definite information 
about when the lumber can be delivered. Quotations 
this week of flooring are firm, however, as shown by 
the following list: Edge grain A, $41 to $42; edge grain 

$37.50 to $39; edge grain C, $30 to $32; flat grain B 
and better, $29 to $30.50. Partition moves well despite 
its increasing cost, or, perhaps, because of it. For B 
and better, %/3%4-inch, most dealers now ask $30. South- 
ern yellow pine sizes show less effect of the railroad con- 
gestion, aS most of the dimension used here is brought 
by vessels, and the active inquiry and the high cost of 
tonnage are resulting in some very firm quotations. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The slight weakness that 
manifested itself a few weeks ago on some items, re- 
sulting in a slight shading of quotations, is said to have 
disappeared and mills find a ready market for their 
output at the list prices. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Here and there are reports of a silght- 
ly easier tone in the southern yellow pine market. Com- 
plaints are heard in many sections of slow deliveries, 
owing to scarcity of cars. Labor is short in some of the 
far removed mill points. Demand for stocks is excellent. 
Improvement with the more open weather is expected 
to be more than keen. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Yard conditions begin to improve. 
There are indications of an increasing demand from 
builders and railroads. No material change is noted in 
the price situation. However, the recent improvement 
in sections of the market is now reported to be more 
uniform on all grades. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—No specially noteworthy change is 
indicated by today’s reports. Demand moves along the 
usual lines, with gradual gain of volume. ‘The propor- 
tion of straight-car business seems to be on the increase 
again and there is a slightly improved call and inquiry 
for factory grades, in straight-car lots. Complaints of 
unsatisfactory’ car supply are rather numerous, and in 
some caseS emphatic. 


Chicago.—Trade is very good, there being a strong de- 
mand for 1- and 144-inch tank stock from the green houses 
and 2%4- and 8-inch tank stock from the tank manufac- 
turers. Some of the mills report that dry stocks of one- 
inch clear are badly exhausted. There is a good demand 
for mixed car stuff at strong prices. In fact, the cypress 
situation for the last ten days has looked as good as in 
many years. Inquiries are plentiful. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Continued improvement is reported 
in the cypress situation. Orders are more numerous in 
this section than they were a week ago. . Orders are 
not wanted except at strictly quoted prices and there 
is no tendency to push for business. Car shortage and 
the open weather work in partnership to stiffen the 
market and the result is plainly noticeable. Retail 
yards, especially those in the cities, have a good trade 
and need stock to care for their orders. Lower grades 
Continue to be the strongest, although there is improve- 
Ment in the higher grades as well. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The cypress market is a little better 
and there has been a slight improvement. Inquiries 
are much more numerous. Prices have an upward ten- 
dency, especially for common stock. ‘There is every 
indication that yard trade will soon begin to buy lib- 
erally. Improvement in factory demand exists and the 
pros; ects for improvement from this source are excel- 
lent. Prices are firm and indications point to advances 
in prices as soon as demand develops. 


New York. —Cypress wholesalers report a firmer de- 
Mand and inquiries from other points outside of New 
York City show the market begins to be off in both de- 
mand and price and inquiries of a few weeks ago for 
Straight carload shipments have not been followed up 
by any actual orders. The aggregate shows up well but 
it is evident that the building situation will have to de- 
velo> more definitely before retailers will anticipate their 
Cypress needs to any extent. 


Boston, Mass.—Inquiry for cypress lumber from New 
Ensiand retail yards shows more snap as the season 
adv.nces and a comparatively larger number of dealers 
= n to realize that the promising condition of the 

‘ing market indicates a larger consumption than 
the: have planned for. Even more of the retail buyers 
Wou'd be disposed to increase their assortments if they 
could be sure of getting the lumber. Quotations continue 
to sain Strength. For ones and twos the present range 
of ; prices is: 4/4, $46 to $48; 5/4 and 6/4, $47 to $49; 8/4, 
$49.75 to $52.25; 12/4, $62 to $65. No. 1 shop is bringing: 
so to $30.50; da and 6/4, $35 to $36; 8/4, $36.25 to 


Baltimore, Md.—While no changes of moment are to 
© reported in the cypress trade, the concerns which 


handle this wood are impressed with its strength, and 
the prevailing tendency is to make adequate provision 
for the larger requirements confidently expected to de- 
velop. It is very possible that quotations will go higher, 
especially if present prospects are realized, and construc- 
tion work comes out, as is now confidently expected. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Inquiry is up to the average for this 
season and prices hold firm. Cold weather holds back 
orders to a large extent, but the coming month is ex- 
pected to show up well, both as to volume of business 
and prices realized. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Decided improvement is claimed for 
the cypress situation. Mills are making good on their 
promises to fill orders from local distributers and yard 
stocks are already in better shape. Inquiries become 
more frequent and urgent in regard to timbers and 
boards for construction requirements. Shops take con- 
siderable cypress, but of late it has been mostly in 
small lots widely scattered in delivery. Possibly the 
steadiest demand has been from the manufacturers of 
box and crating material, 


Columbus, Ohio.—Cypress trade rules firm in Columbus 
territory. Demand from retailers is good and buying in 
rural sections is especially active. Retail stocks are not 
large and an effort is being made to increase supplies 
before the building season opens, 





SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Red cedar shingle prices for Chicago delivery 
are quoted at $2.67 for stars and $3.21 for clears, a quo- 
tation that is off a bit. White cedars are quoted at extra 
$2.60 and standards at $2.25, the latter figure being the 
same as last week, while the former is up 10 cents. There 
is a strong demand for lath at good prices. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers here report an im- 
provement in demand from the East and South so that 
an early opening of spring buying activity is promised. 
Transit lines are light and are kept well sold out. 
Buyers do not like to wait for the uncertainties of 
mill shipment, but in most cases are forced to do it 
rather than pay premiums. Prices are strong and seem 
likely to hold up well through the spring. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles show a tendency 
to weaken slightly owing to the number of mills now 
operating. But with logs scarce it is predicted the price 
is likely to stiffen again. Stars are quoted at from $1.55 
to $1.65 and clears at $1.95 to $2. Some dealers are 
getting $2.05 for clears. There is wide difference of 
opinion as to what the real market is. 


Tacoma, Wash.—There is considerable variation in red 
cedar shingle prices. Quotations to the trade are $1.65 
to $1.70 and some claim better, for stars. Clears are 
about $2.10. Shingle logs in the water are yery scarce. 
Mill stocks of shingles are light. Demand is not strong, 
say jobbers. Output is still below normal. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Orders are more plentiful in the 
red cedar shingle trade and dealers report that they 
have more success getting shipments, although there 
still is a pronounced dearth of stock. Car shortage is 
just beginning to be felt in the shingle trade and it is 
feared that trouble will be experienced when the real 
spring demand opens. Country yards do not buy very 
heavily, but each week sees improvement in inquiries. 
City buying shows considerable increase. Prices are 
at about the same level as last week. Stars are held 
at $1.65, Coast basis, by most dealers, while clears are 
$2.05 and $2.10. Buyers show some signs of anxiety 
over the supply and are not inclined to shop around 
much for prices. Lath are unchanged in price and the 
supply of all kinds is still light. 


New Orleans, La.—Active call for cypress shingles and 
lath continues, with stocks low and broken and little 
chance under present market conditions of building them 
up. Crders for both items are accepted: for mixed-car 
shipments only. Prices are firm all around, but un- 
changed since last report. 





Boston, Mass.—The call for shingles is not active 
Prices, however, are maintained fairly well, largely be- 
cause of the situation in the West and the cutting off 
of further offerings of red cedar shingles. Nice white 
cedar extras are offered here at $3.50 and fair makes 
are bringing %3.40 and even more. For white cedar 
clears the range is $3 to $3.10. Lath move steadily and 
the market holds firm. For 1%-inch lath not many 
manufacturers will consider bids of less than $4.25, Bos- 
ton rate. The 1%-inch lath remain very firm and $4 is 
the usual price. Clapboards are hard to find in good 
quantities and prices hold very firm. Spruce extras 
bring $54 and clears $52. Good red cedar clapboards 
now are very scarce and expensive. Furring attracts 
more attention and prices become stiffer. For 2-inch 
the price now is $22, and for 38-inch, $21. Some whole- 
sale dealers ask more. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Mills on the Pacific coast and in British 
Columbia are starting up again, but nothing has come 
this way lately. Receipts will be light for some time and 
stocks are not at all large in the East, so stiff prices are 
likely to be the rule until navigation opens. Retailers 
are not placing many orders as yet, owing to the unusu- 
ally heavy snows and the seasonable cold weather 
which delays building work. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is reported strong, 
while supplies continue to show decreases. With de- 
mand considerably in excess of supply, stronger prices 
seem to be imperative. However, no advances are re- 
ported for the last week. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is no change in the shingle 
and lath market here. Last week was quiet, with an 
exceedingly light movement. Manufacturers of cypress 
and pine shingles are taking advantage of the situation 
in the cedar market, and are able to hold firmly the 
recent advance in prices. There has been an accumu- 
lation of all kinds of lath, pine, hemlock, cypress and 
chestnut, and the local trade is in excellent shape to 
take care of the retail demand for both shingles and 
lath when the building season opens. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The demand for shingles grows bet- 
ter as the time for starting construction work ap- 


proaches. Prices are firm at existing levels. Some 
delay in shipments from the Coast are reported. Re- 











tailers’ stocks are not large. A good demand for lath 
exists and prices rule steady. 
SHOOKS 
Boston, Mass.—The market for boxing and crating 
lumber is active and prices firm. Recent attempts to 
buy supplies of packing lumber from points outside New 
England have not met with much success on account 


of the trouble about rail transportation. For future de- 
liveries quotations are practically the same as the prices 
offered for current business. For good pine shook, 13/16- 
inch, $27 and even more is asked. For spruce shook of 
this thickness $1 to $2 less is accepted. Nice pine box 
boards, round edge, inch, are bringing $21 to $22. For 
spruce boards, round edge, inch, $19 to $20 is quoted. 





COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—The present attempt to corner the oil stave 
market is very much like cornering the wheat market 
with the disadvantage, in case of failure, of being 
obliged to suffer great loss from decay. One concern 
claims to have bought 20,000,000, leaving a splendid op- 
portunity for the stave manufacturers, as soon as the 
roads are in hauling condition, to have an open market 
for all they can produce. Few white oak oi! staves are 
received. Red oaks are used principally for lard tierces. 
Ash pork staves are being used in place of white oak 
for barrels. Circled oil heading continues. in active de- 
mand, with many of the mills contracted for their out- 
put for several months. Gum syrup staves are freely 
bought at higher prices and also contracted for later 
delivery. Oil barrels are higher, but do not correspond 
with the advance of staves and heading. The beer 
stave demand is still holding back, but brewers are 
awaiting spring and using bottles acceptably in the 
trade. Whisky staves are impreving, but the inspection 
is rigorous and spirit quality demanded. Sales have 
been made at $53 to $54 per thousand. Slack staves 
have changed, and prices are no longer made by the 
buyer. The buyer has changed places with the seller, 
who is not now afraid to ask a fair profit for his 
staves and work. Elm flour staves are scarce at $2 
per thousand over former prices. White ash butter tub 
staves in shipping condition are bought and contracted 
for at an advance of 25 percent over last year’s prices. 
Square ash heading is im better demand and higher. 
Racked ash hoops are firm; for No. 1 hoops closer in- 
spection is now.made. Hickory flour hoops are still 
plentiful, with small demand. Coiled elm hoops are hard 
to find at an advance of $1 to $1.50 per thousand. 
Hickory box straps are in fair demand at $11.50 to $12 
per thousand. Conditions in all branches of cooperage 
are improved, with prospects of a good trade if sellers 
accept fair prices, say A. & H. Gates in their report on 
market conditions. 


Southers: G1 MOUr GO VES. 6. .o0 csc teecscees 9.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........ 4.75 to 6.25 
No. 1, 17%- — kiln dried LSonsea head- 


ing, WOE GG oe veccseccsacccbdecetascucens 06% to 07 
ae » 1T%- oy gum heading, per set, nomi- 








cireled white oak, oil heading, per set..... -26 to Py | 
No. 1, 28%-inch fuM staves... ....cccccceee 7.25 to 7.50 
M. R., 30-inch gum stavesS...........sseeees 7.00 to 7.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 9.75 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M.... 9.50 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6’ 9”, per M....... 11.00 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... 7.50 

Half barrel staves, elm, Tn eee 4.50 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heacing, per set...... .05 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 3.00 to 4.00 
PE Ere ee 55 to -75 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ .30 to .35 
Ten-round hoop barrels.......cccsccscesees .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels..........e.eeeees -46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop aeeere -45 
Half Darrels, G-Roop..ccccccccccecss ‘ .37 to -38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves - 13.00 to 13.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M..... we 4.75 
PEE  MUNIONG 6d 56 oc s'466ace sand eewenede 53.00 to 55.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M............6- 38.00 to 42.00 
Red CGE, Off StAVEG, POF Mec ccccccccccevcee 32.00 to 34.00 
CiGIOn Ole MMI ce ttccceeceessccesecanes -27 to 2 
RO IN Bad dria see sobs Cte Ke Cees susieees No demand 
ee ee ee ee re 12.00 to 12.50 


Lard tierces 
Pork barrels 
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CRESCENT GEAR SHIELD LUBRICANT 
For geared locomotives and all exposed cogs and gears. A 
lubricant that will stay on and lubricate under all conditions. 
Price 4%c per pound. Barrels and half barrels f. o. b. 
Marietta, Ohio. Samples free. We manufacture everything 
in petroleum products. If you = having lubricating 
aches awe a specialist. Addre 
E CRESCENT SUPPLY COMPANY, Marietta, O. 


WOULD INVEST $2000 OR $3000 
In Retail Lumber or Millwork, with services. Estimator, 
Accountant, and Salesman, 15 Yrs.’ experience. Hustler; 
know the business. 
ddress “B. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. The BEST coupon — are made in Indian- 
apolis. Send for samples and price 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING. 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you have 
something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in 
the Wanted and For Sale a When in need of an 
eS or employment write 
RICAN LUMBERMAN, “Menbetten Bldg., 431 South 
ovat St., Chicago. 














WANTED-—SECOND HAND MOTOR TRUCKS 
To sell by using the classified department of the 

ar CAN LUMBERMAN, 481 So. Dearborn 8t., Chi- 
cago, 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Marcu 4, 1916, 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one 


une. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisemer.ts received later will be placed under 
heading ‘oo Late to Classify. 
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WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
For one yard town of about 800, mostly farmer trade. Splen- 
did country. Northwestern Ohio. German Catholic pre- 
ferred but not insisted upon. State experience fully, age, 
whether married, plenty of references, salary expected and 
time could take charge. 
Address “D. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





MILLWORK PLAN ESTIMATOR & DETAILER 
Wanted for special millwork factory doing a distributing 
business. Steady employment for good man. Send full 
particulars and salary wanted in first letter. 

Address “BE. 94,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT-—A CAPABLE PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
To take charge of a small dressing in transit mill at Bay 
City, Michigan. Only a_man competent to handle fast feed 
matchers need apply. Give references and salary expected 
in first letter. i rae: 
HINE LUMBER COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 


WANTED-—A BRIGHT AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN 
With some practical knowledge of White Pine, also whole- 
sale selling and office experience as general assistant in 
our White Pine Department. Must be able to quote prices 
and also go out and make sales if necessary. Address, 
stating age, experience and salary, 

“PITTSBURGH JOBBER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AT ONCE RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
At Memphis, Mich., 45 miles north of Detroit and 19 miles 
west of ‘Port Huron. State salary, age, experience and 
give references. 

Address 


WANTED-COST ACCOUNTANT CLERK 
By Company manufacturing odd millwork. He must be good 
accountant and able to read plans and details. Furnish 
reference with application and state salary. 

Address “DP, 92,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











“BH. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-FOREMAN 
To take charge of Maple Flooring Department in a Wis- 
consin town. 
Address “O77 


WANTED—A GOOD BOOKKEEPER 
And Cost Accountant. Must be a live, energetic man. 
Stenographer. Small mill and commissary. State salary 
required. Must be bonded. 
FOX PARK TIMBER CO., Gramm, Wyo. 


WANTED—A GOOD ALL AROUND 
Planing mill hand who can do all kinds of machine work, 
and bench work when necessary, to take charge of a small 
mill just being started in Detroit, Michigan. The man. we 
are looking for must be sober and industrious and at the 
head of the craft—for such a one we have a good position, 
HINE LUMBER COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 

First class man for Chicago yard. State age, experience 

and salary wanted. 
Address 


WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT FOR PLANING 
Mill and wood eae | plant. 
Address “D, 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











“EK. 98,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-LUMBER GRADER 
Who thoroughly understands grading of lumber according 
to the grading rules of the Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association, as applied to the grading of Idaho White pine. 
Address “BE, 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—A THOROUGHLY RELIABLE MAN 
To take charge of a hardware store and lumber yard in 
Wyoming. Only those with the highest references need ap- 
ply. Experience necessary. Write, stating salary expected, 

dress “BR. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A YOUNG MAN TO INVEST 
$1,000 or $2,000 in good paying yard and take management 
of same. Town of 700; married man preferred. Salary, 
reference and experience in first letter. 

Address “KE, 59,” care. AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SECOND MAN WANTED. 

Young single man in retail yard in town of 1,000 in Black 
Hills District of South Dakota. Salary $50.00 per month 
with opportunity for advancement. Give age, Nationality, 
experience and references in first letter. 

MONTGOMERY LUMBER COMPANY, 
Winner, South Dakota. 


VEST POCKET READY RECKONER. 

72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber, 1x8—10 to 12x20—40. Weight 
of lumber,.shingles, lath, different log scales ete. Twenty- 
five cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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WANTED-—ESTIMATOR 

For Sash and Door Factory. An experienced man, one who 
has a thorough knowledge of plans, and millwork values, 
also who is quick and accurate. A permanent position for 
the right man. COLE MFG. CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN CAPABLE 

Of reading plans and billing into factory all kinds of special 
mill work. Must be accurate. 

Address “BE. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT—COMPETENT HARDWOOD INSPECTORS 
Furnish full details.of your experience in first letter. 
Address “EK. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—CAPABLE MANAGER 
Competent to look after management and sales of Cutting 
Up Plant, Oregon White Pine. First class references re- 
quired, one with some capital preferred, to take interest in 
new plant. Unlimited opportunities. 

Address BOX 1047, Klamath Falls, Ore. 


A RELIABLE MAN TO OPERATE NO. 77 
American fast feed matcher with propling attachment. State 
experience. ‘ 

Address 


WANTED-—BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
For South Carolina Saw Mill; state age, experience, refer- 
ences and salary wanted. Address 

“OPPORTUNITY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—AT ONCE 
By a Conn. Corporation: An estimator with a few thousand 
to invest, ample security; to take position as Salesman and 
Estimator and be a director in the Company. This is a 
retail yard and we will —S and furnish references. 
Address “C. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














“KE. 96,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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WANTED-SALESMAN 
To sell to the yard and industrial trade in sctehene® and 
vicinity, hardwoods and Yellow Pine. Must have wide ac- 
quaintance and established trade, and be able to move large 
blocks of stock on short notice. Give experience, references 
and remuneration in first letter. 
Address i 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
For Southern Michigan and Northern. Indiana for Hard- 
wood concern manufacturing Oak Flooring, Moulding & 
Trim, Poplar Siding, etc. One familiar with this line of 
stock and yard trade in this territory. Give experience, 
salary expected, ete. to “E. 89,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
All answers will be confidential. 


HARDWOOD DOORS. 
Wanted a thoroughly competent and energetic man to 
represent factory in the middle States, preference given to 
one acquainted in the large cities. Send references. An- 
swers will be kept confidential. 
Address “D. 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—@OOD COMMISSION 
Representatives for Minneapolis and St. Louis and adjacent 
territories for Coast wholesale firm. Liberal commission to 
business getter. 

Address 


WANTED-—A LIVE HARDWOOD SALESMAN 


With an established trade in the East. 
LELAND G. BANNING, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good Yellow Pine Mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and territory traveled. 
Address “A, 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A LIVE HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
With an established trade in Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. 
LELAND G. BANNING, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WE SPECIALIZE ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
Casing, base, jambs and finish, straight or mixed cars, at a 
price to induce buying. Commission salesmen wanted. 

Cc. E. FERGUSON SAW MILL CoO., Little Rock, Ark. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
For retail yard in Chicago. Must be acquainted with the 
contractor trade in this city. 

Address “EB. 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALESMEN. 
One each for eastern New York State, southern New England 
and northern New England, by well known wholesale house, 
handling exclusive and general lines. Good chance for 
business producer. 
Address 











“A, 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















“C, 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TRAVELING MAN WANTED 
To sell White Pine Sash and Door stock, veneered doors 
and general line of millwork in Ohio and Pennsylvania, for 
manufacturer. Must be one well og with this par- 
ticular trade and capable of gay, Benne 
Address “A. 109,” care ERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and W. 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting. elt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, 
Lacings. Salesmen and Selling Agents Wanted. Exclusive 
territory assigned. Exporter, Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMEN 





To sell Hardwood Lumber wholesale. Commission. State 
territory. 
Address “RB. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—A COMPETENT BAND SAW FILER 
To take care of a hardwood mil] running two bands and 
horizontal re-saw. Address 





R. CONNOR COMPANY, Marshfield, Wis. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

Reputable lumber traffic manager of fifteen years’ ex)eri- 
ence offers a complete set of railroad and committee issues 
of both cancelled and current rate publications comprising 
the charges, rules and regulations covering the transporta.- 
tion of lumber and forest products together with Classifica. 
tions, fast freight line guide books and basing tariffs. No 
organization buying and selling lumber can exist profitably 
and meet present day competition without a complete turiff 
le. We have many tariffs impossible to secure from the 
carriers. Write for particulars. 

dress “EK. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION AS RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
At present employed; desire change. No college graduate 
just common school education backed by careful home study 
and ten years practical experience. References and qualif.- 
cations furnished. Eastern Iowa or central Illinois prefer. 
able. Address “EH. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT—POSITION AS COMMISSARY MANAGER 


Married, steady, reliable. Can show resul ie 
and reference on application, — 
Address “E. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


. — be age ested PINE SALESMAN 

equainted with industrial and yard trade in Pittsburgh 
territory desires to make change. N ten 
Ohio and Western Penna . a a oe 


Address E. 87,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-BY FIRST CLASS SAW MILL MAN 
Position as foreman or mill superintendent; handle any 
labor; know sawmills in every detail and know the manu- 
facture of lumber. Am temporarily employed, married, 


sober, with good reference. 
ddress P. O. BOX 182, Jackson, Ala. 
CONSTRUCTION MILLWRIGHT 

















Makes plans, specifications and estimates and superintends 


new work or overhauling old plant. 
Address “EK. 95,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ACCOUNTANT—AUDITOR—MANAGER 
Wants make change. Want charge accounting end large 


Y. P. concern. 15 years’ experience 3 
ee Reliable. High onlay ; ee gaa aarti: 


dress “KE. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION, BOOKKEEPER, OFFICE 
entire, correspondent, experienced timber and sawmill 
ives ae information he ought to know. Northwest 
preferred. alary, $150. Age 80, married. 
dress “E. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Typhi LUMBER BOOKKEEPER AND 

man wants situation, ; 

36, married; no bad ee a oe ee 
Address “F. E. S.,” Worth, N. C. 


oe hyper gid eo AS MANAGER 

etail yard; oroughly competent and experi 

years old, with family, now employed but can came on ye 
dress “E. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT YELLOW PINE OFFICE MAN 
Thecomeniy familiar with the manufacture and wholesaling 
of Yeliow Pine. Desire position in South or Eastern terri- 
tory. Can show results over sales desk or in purchasing end, 

Address “E. 90,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















sides sn i tec AS TRAVELING 

man _ for anufacturer of Hardwood L 
Thoroughly familiar with trade from ns Mignone = 
to Detroit, Mich.; also Canada. Will call on firm interested 
Can furnish best of reference. Ten years’ experience on the 
road. Address “D. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


fis SALESMAN WHIRLWIND HUSTLER 

eat organizer; temperate and a worker. B igh 
successful in selling lumber and econ d Cantensbere’ mn 
Can increase any retail yard’s business and build up. Wants 
position with a retail yard. Best of references. At present 


oe not less than $4,000 a year and can earn 
“FAN,” 





Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





EXPERIENCED MANAGER WANTS POSITION 
In good live town; 7 years as manager. Best references. 
B. W. WOODFORD, Stockton, II. 


a ci FOREMAN OR MILLWRIGHT 
oroughly competent, resourceful mechanic. Experienced 
and successful, both operating and con n, F 

Supt. Am ‘eg mg worker. en ne 


ddress .’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








COMPETENT YELLOW PINE BUYER 
Personally acquainted with operators in Bast River terti- 
tory. Have covered same for ten years. Am competent to 
manage branch office having sales of same cover all buy- 
ing expense. 


Address “E. 93,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—SITUATION AS YARD FOREMAN 
Tallyman or grader. Young man. WPExperienced. 
dress “E. 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—POSITION AS RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Have had 12 years’ experience around Chicago. Prefet 
vege} a Employed at present. Can make change 


Address “E. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
Right-Hand Band Sawyer. Can furnish best of reference. 
Address “KYER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED BY 
First class locomotive engineer, “geared or straight connect 
engine.” Six years’ experience on steep grades. Best 
reference, 
Address 











“B. 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” ‘ 
A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading com- 
mercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figuring 
lumber, octagon spars, log specifications, lumber carryiDs 
capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of general 
lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; post 
paid $1.50. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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